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Ph«Ht — Couriaiy  af  Mialng  W* 


HYDROSEAL  PUMPS  in 
One  of  the  "Most  Modern” 
Plants  in  Metal  Mining... 

The  performance  of  five  Hydroseal  Pumps  at  the  Bauer  (Utah)  Plant  of  the 
Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co.,  led  to  their  ordering  fifteen  more  for  their  new, 
modern  Pioche  Plant  which  was  completed  in  1941.  This  plant,  built  primarily 
to  handle  the  company's  own  ores,  is  now  in  addition  concentrating  custom  ores 
gathered  from  all  over  the  Intermountain  /srea.  .  .  .  Among  the  various  jobs 
done  by  Hydroseals  at  Pioche  is  the  handling  of  classifier  overflow,  consisting 
of  35-37%  solids,  which  are  pumped  to  the  head  of  the  flotation  circuit  by 
a  B-Frame  Hydroseal  Pump  with  8"  suction  and  6"  discharge.  Another  job  is 
the  pumping  of  middlings  back  to  the  conditioning  tank,  which  too  is  handled 
by  a  B- Frame  Hydroseal.  Still  another  job  is  in  the  lead  cleaner  circuit, 
which  consists  of  six  Farengren  cells,  arranged  in  groups  of  two.  Final 
concentrates  are  taken  from  the  last  group,  whose  tails  are  returned 
by  the  B-Frame  Hydroseal  Pump  to  the  head  of  the  lead  circuit.  Tails 
from  the  first  and  second  groups  are  returned  by  an  A-Frame 
Hydroseal  Pump  to  the  sludge  tank,  ahead  of  the  cleaner  circuit. 

Standby  pumps  are  installed  with  each  pump  handling  pulps.  .  .  . 

If  you  hove  a  tough,  troublesome  pumping  job,  you  should  read 
our  Catalog  No.  641.  Write  the  nearest  office  listed  below. 


Sand  and  Slurry  Pumps 

and  Packless  Acid  Pumps 
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Phata — Caurtaty  ef  ijilning* 


HYDROSEAl,  PACKIESS  AND  MAXIMIX  DESIGNS  ARE  COVERED  BY  PATENTS  AND  APPUCATIONS  IN  THE  MAJOR  MINING  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  ONLY  THROUGH  THESE  COMPANIES 

THE  ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF  CO.,  229  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Offices  or  Representatives  in  most  Principal  Cities 

CANADAi  CANADA  PUMPS  LIMITED,  Kitchaaar,  Oniaria  AUSTRALlAi  CROSSLE  A  DUFF  PTY.,  LTD.,  360  Collin,  Siraai.  M.lbourM 

south  AFRICA!  THE  DENVER  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD.,  206  Commliiionar  St.,  Johonnasburg 
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Amplidyne  control  made  its 
Ixiw  to  the  metal-miiiiiiji  indus¬ 
try  last  year  in  the  ^Vliclii'tan 
Iron  Connlry  when  it  was  fjiven 
a  trial  on  the  hoist  of  the 
Athens  inim*  as  a  j)reliininary 
to  heiiifj  installed  on  that  of 
the  new  Alather  mine.  In  eon- 
junction  with  the  Ward  Leon¬ 
ard  system,  it  Avas  expeeted  to 
jrive  simplified  eontrol  {E.d-M.J. 
Oet.1941).  This  A  crsatile  equip¬ 
ment  is  now  advocated  for  use 
on  electric  shovels,  where  it 
will  introduce  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  control  of  the 
generator,  providing,  it  is 
claimed,  smoother  and  more 
powerful  performance,  increased 
production,  and  decreased 
maintenance.  The  application 
will  he  described  next  month. 
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Fingerprinting  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  individuals  has  its 
counterpart,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  in  the  contact-print  method 
devclo])cd  hy  Dr.  Oregoire  Gut- 
zeit,  for  determining  the  ele¬ 
ments.  and  thus  the  minerals 
and  their  localization,  in  pol¬ 
ished  specimens.  An  up-to-date 
description  of  this  photographic 
])rocedure  has  been  prepared 
for  the  November  number.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  at  once 
sensitive,  fast,  and  simple. 

T 

Talc  crayons  are  an  important 
supply  for  metal  workers,  es¬ 
pecially  on  steel  fabrication, 
including  ship  -  building.  In 
northern  Georgia  is  a  major 
source  of  the  talc  employed  for 
making  them.  In  mining  this 
material  much  talc  must  needs 
be  broken  that  is  unsuitable 
for  crayons  but  satisfactory 
for  grinding  to  products  used 
in  making  rubber,  roofing,  paint, 
foundry  facings,  and  other 
things.  An  article  on  this 
subject  will  appear  soon. 
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The  electrical  department  of 
American  Zinc  Co.’s  mining  and 
milling  enterprise  in  eastern 
Tennessee  presents  a  picture 
of  efficiency  and  economical 
operation,  particularly  in  re¬ 
spect  to  maintenance.  More 
than  4,000  motors,  driven  from 
purchased  power  and  totaling 
over  14,000  connected  horse¬ 
power,  are  in  service.  The 
story  will  be  told  next  month. 
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Mold  used  to  cast  cannon 
balls  for  the  Continental  Army* 
1775-1781 


Cast  steel  projectiles  made  for 
U.S.  Navy  during  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War. 


The  Panama  Canal  was  dug  to  a  great  extent  by  power  shovels 
fitted  with  "Panama”  patented  Two-Part  Teeth,  of  Tisco  Man¬ 
ganese  Steel  made  at  our  High  Bridge  Plant.  This  photograph 
shows  a  shovel  in  operation  during  construction  of  the  Canal. 
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Get  in  the  Scrap! 

No  MATTER  how  you  interpret  that  ad¬ 
monition,  the  important  thing  is  to  do 
something  about  it !  It'  you  ’re  not  physically 
in  a  combat  unit,  do  something  in  the  way  of 
gathering  scrap  metals  and  rubber  and  make 
them  available  to  collecting  agencies.  Mines  are 
fruitful  sources  of  scrap  metal;  their  equipment 
is  heavy  and  runs  quickly  into  tonnage.  See 
that  broken  or  discarded  machinery  doesn’t  lie 
on  the  dump  or  get  covered  over  with  waste 
rock  and  tailings.  Start  it  on  its  way  to  steel 
mills  and  secondary  smelters.  Get  in  the  Scrap ! 

Facing  the  Future 

WE  ARE  in  a  grim,  grisly,  and  ruthless 
war,  the  full  impact  of  which  has  not 
yet  hit  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our  war 
production  program  has  only  just  begun  to  roll, 
but  plans  for  the  future  are  already  being  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  amdhing  contemplated  a  year 
ago.  With  this  expansion,  problems  are  multi¬ 
plying  and  situations  are  daily  becoming  more 
critical.  Without  “viewing  with  alarm,”  let’s 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  confront 
us  and  begin  to  get  a  sober  idea  of  the  hardship 
we  may  have  to  endure  and  the  sacrifice  we 
may  have  to  make  before  we  can  bring  this 
total  war  to  a  victorious  end. 

Consider  manpower.  Every  essential  war  ac¬ 
tivity — recruitment  of  armed  forces  and  aux¬ 
iliary  civilian  groups,  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  materiel,  mining,  agriculture — each  is  now 
in  head-on  collision  w’ith  a  scarcity  of  men.  Com¬ 
petition  for  labor  is  daily  becoming  keener,  and 
the  problem  of  maintaining,  not  to  say  increas¬ 
ing,  industrial  production  is  growing  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  Part  of  the  solution  lies  in  better  control 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  the  manpower 
we  have,  and  we  are  coming  to  it  just  as  we  had 
to  come  to  allocation  of  raw  materials.  A  na¬ 
tional  emergency  employment'  law  is  probably 


not  far  in  the  future,  paralleling  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  under  which  flow  of  manpower  will 
be  directed  to  the  most  essential  jobs.  We  should 
begin  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea,  with  all 
that  it  implies  in  restricting  individual  freedom. 
Distasteful  as  the  thought  may  be,  some  mining 
activities  may  have  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
duration  in  order  that  essential  production  shall 
not  suffer. 

Then  think  of  raw  materials.  Some  are  not 
yet  in  production  equal  to  the  demand  for  1942, 
not  to  mention  the  increased  programs  for  1943 
and  1944.  True,  better  scheduling,  seizure  of 
excess  and  dormant  inventories,  recovery  of 
scrap,  and  other  measures  will  afford  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  efficient  use,  but  more  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  larger  war  program  is  to  be  carried 
out.  And  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  cut  the  war  program  to  fit  a 
preconceived  notion  of  a  limited  supply  of  raw 
materials.  Non-ferrous  metals  fall  in  this  critical 
category,  and  steps  will  be  taken  not  only  to 
halt  the  current  drop  in  production  but  actually 
to  increase  it.  The  War  Production  Board,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  Manpower 
Commission,  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  the  Geological  Survey  will  all  be  enlisted 
in  this  effort. 

Finally,  there  are  food  and  clothing.  Thus 
far  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  shortages  in  these  creature  comforts. 
But  they  may  come.  We  have  not  only  our 
civilian  population  to  feed  and  clothe,  but  also 
an  army  and  navy  of  millions  of  men  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands,  plus  some  of  our  allies.  Con- 
.servation  measures  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill 
will  be  necessary  if  hardship  is  to  be  avoided. 
Appointment  of  a  food  administrator  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  possibility.  And  if  repair  parts 
for  textile  machinery  become  critically  short  we 
may  have  to  ration  clothing. 

These  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  hardship 
and  sacrifice  we  may  have  to  face  as  the  war 
runs  its  grim  course,  and  we  should  begin  to 
condition  ourselves  to  meet  them.  Worse  eon- 


ditions  in  our  history  have  been  met  before,  and 
these  will  be  met  with  coiira«e  and  confidence. 
WhateA^er  we  have  to  do  we  will  do — and  do  it 
in  the  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  wrote 
in  his  day: 

“The  eyes  of  Christendom  are  upon  ns,  and 
our  honor  as  a  people  is  become  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  be  taken  care  of.  If  we 
"ive  up  our  rights  in  this  contest,  a  century  to 
come  Avill  not  restore  us  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Avorld ;  we  shall  be  stamped  Avith  the  character 
of  poltroons  and  fools.  Present  inconveniences 
are,  therefore,  to  be  borne  Avith  fortitude,  and 
better  times  expected.” 


Manpower — Voice  of  Experience 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  alleAfiate  the  critical  short¬ 
age  of  labor  in  the  Western  non-ferrous 
metal  mining  industry,  EdAvard  H.  Snyder, 
general  manager  of  Combined  ^Metals  Reduction 
Company,  Stockton,  Utah,  has  analyzed  pre- 
A^ailing  conditions  and  has  proposed  measures 
to  halt  the  migration  of  men  from  the  mines 
and  fill  existing  A'acancies.  Based  on  his  ex¬ 
perience,  he  is  inclined  to  belieA’e  that,  although 
Avages  are  a  factor  in  the  mine  manpoAver  pi-ob- 
lem,  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  Avages 
and  too  little  on  other  incentiA’es,  inchuliiig 
housing  and  working  conditions.  He  offers  the 
folloAAing  plan  as  a  practical  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  AA’hateA'er  else  is  done  to  mitigate  the 
dilemma  of  the  metal  mines : 

Establish  an  equitable  basis  for  measuring 
efficiency,  such  as  tons  of  crude  ore  produced 
per  man-shift  during  a  recent  “base  period.” 

Excepting  face-Avorkers,  aAvard  each  employee 
of  the  operating  unit  that  secures  an  increase 
in  the  oA’er-all  efficiency  per  man-day  during  any 
calendar  month,  government  bonds  of  a  A^alue 
equiA’aleut  to  the  product  of  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  efficiency  multiplied  by  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  all  employees  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  unit,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
worked  by  the  employee  during  the  month. 

AAvard  face-AA'orkers  in  the  same  manner,  but 
fifty  percent  more,  because  shortages  in  this 
group  bottleneck  other  mine  activities. 

AAA'ard  labor  union  officials,  other  than  em¬ 
ployees,  living  in  the  same  State  and  directly 
responsible  for  morale  of  the  members  of  the 
local  bargaining  agency,  participation  as  though 
they  worked  ten  shifts  per  month. 

Give  a  personal  certificate  of  aAvard  for  each 
bonus  month. 

Continue  the  program  to  make  the  mine  worker 
realize  that  manning  a  drill  is  just  as  important 
as  manning  a  gun. 

40 


Finance  the  aAvards  by  contributions  of  tAvo- 
thirds  from  the  employer  and  one-third  from 
the  government. 

Make  company  participation  in  the  plan  vol¬ 
untary  and  subject  to  cancellation. 

Mining  Simplified 

WHILE  the  authorities  at  Washington  are 
struggling  to  increase  copper  produc¬ 
tion,  they  ought  not  to  overlook  the  simple 
remedies  proposed  by  Helen  Fuller  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  17  issue  of  The  New  Bcpuhlic.  Wi'iting  on 
“Hoav  to  Get  More  Copper,”  Helen  charges 
selfishness,  ineptitude,  and  inefficiency  to  the 
“Copper  Kings,”  gets  all  snarled  up  in  South 
American  nitrate  and  shipping,  demands  in¬ 
creased  production  from  Chile  and  Rhodesia, 
CA^eii  at  the  expense  of  closing  the  “Rhodesian 
gold  mines,”  and  finishes  Avith  this  peroration: 
“It  is  up  to  the  soldiers’  friends  to  pry  loose 
the  copper  Avhich  Anaconda,  Kenuecott,  and  the 
Guggenheims  are  holding  for  plushier  days  of 
lower  taxes,  ami  see  that  it  gets  into  the  people’s 
war,  and  uoav.  ” 

BraA'e  Avords,  Helen,  Avith  a  familiar  ring 
of  nonsense,  but  hardly  born  of  knoAvledge  and 
uuderstaudiug  of  the  mining  industry. 

But  Avait  till  you  bear  about  limia  Fuebr,  AA'ho 
contributes  “Yours  for  the  Digging”  to  the 
September  Coronet.  Irma  really  twangs  the 
lyre.  She  isn’t  AA'orried  about  the  Copper  Kings. 
Her  aim  is  to  let  every  shoe  clerk,  bank  teller, 
rancher,  and  salesman  knoAv  that  out  West 
treasures  in  the  earth  are  to  be  had  for  the 
digging.  “They’re  all  there — AA'aitiiig  for  any¬ 
one  with  pick,  sIioatI,  and  gumi>tion  enough  to 
get  out  and  look  around.”  And  here’s  a  tip: 
“A  common  AA^ay  to  track  doAvu  a  vein  is  to 
search  for  geological  faults — rock  formations 
AAdiere  a  large  section  of  horizontal  stratified 
rock  has  shifted  into  a  diagonal,  nearly  A'ertical 
position,  alloAving  mineral  bearing  Avaters  of  a 
million  years  ago  to  filter  doAvn  betAveen  the 
broken  strata.” 

But  before  you  start  digging,  consult  the 
aqthor’s  little  table  of  determinatiA'e  mineralogy, 
AAdiere  you  Avill  find,  for  example,  that  “bubbly, 
maroon-colored  ashes  Avith  a  smooth  outer  skin 
haA’e  a  good  chance  of  being  tin,  especially  if 
found  near  coarsely  crystalline,  rounded  rock.” 
Y^ou  see,  they’re  buddies.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it’s  gold  you’re  after,  “you  can  buy  your¬ 
self  a  pan  for  one  dollar,  and  make  yourself  a 
AA^et  AA’asher  for  eight  dollars.  With  the  Avasher 
and  a  second-hand  engine,  you  can  produce  gold 
as  fast  as  you  can  shoA'el  dirt.” 

Well,  perhaps.  AnyhoAV,  the  thought  brightens 
our  day. 
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Reflections  from  Washington 


Manpower  is  the  next  hi" 

hurtlle  for  war  production, 
and  the  surge  of  this  problem 
to  the  forefront  is  almost  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  extent  that  maldistribu¬ 
tion  of  materials  is  being  whipped. 
The  manpower  situation  is  already  at 
crisis  stage  in  both  non-ferrous  metal 
mining  and  agricultui’e ;  by  no  later 
than  next  spring  it  threatens  to  wreck 
the  entire  production  machine. 

Up  to  now,  Washington  has  only 
dabbled  into  the  manpower  problem. 
The  mine  stabilization  order,  the  War 
Labor  Board’s  deliberate  policy  of 
granting  a  more  than  cost-of-living  in¬ 
crease  pay  boost  in  the  non-feiTous 
metal  field,  and  the  anti-piracy  agree¬ 
ments,  are  samples  of  this  piecemeal 
approach  in  the  absence  of  clear-cut 
authority  to  allocate  men  to  jobs. 
Motivating  force  behind  the  farm 
bloc’s  drive  for  a  higher-than-parity 
formula  actually  was  little  more  than 
an  effort  to  make  farming  sufficiently 
attractive  to  keep  up  production,  a  la 
WLB’s  own  formula  for  the  mines. 

Manpower  Legislation 

There  is  some  chance  that 

Washington  will  meet  the  man¬ 
power  problem  with  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  allocation  of  labor  to  jobs 
before  the  situation  becomes  so  acute 
that  only  another  Baruch  report  can 
clear  the  atmosphere  for  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  anything.  Donald  Nelson, 
for  one,  is  plugging  for  this  approach. 
The  most  certain  thing  in  the  picture  is 
that  manpower  allocation  will  be  the 
next  big  issue  before  Congress,  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Any  approach  to  manpower  alloca¬ 
tion  at  this  time  must  start  from  the 
premise  that  virtually  every  able- 
bodied  man  between  18  and  45  is  going 
to  be  in  uniform  by  the  spring  of  1944. 
The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  sup¬ 
ports  this  conclusion — there  are  274 
million  men  in  the  18  to  45  age  bracket, 
and  draft  experience  indicates  that  be¬ 
tween  13^  and  14  million  of  these  can 
pass  the  Army  physical  examination. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  inductions  and  enlistments 
is  actually  at  a  pace  which  will  put 
around  13  million  men  in  uniform 
within  18  more  months. 

Manpower  allocation  legislation 
doesn’t  necessarily  alter  this  picture. 
Though  it  is  true  that  as  yet  Washing¬ 
ton  has  not  met  the  issue  head  on  of 
determining  the  most  effective  ratio  of 
men  at  the  fighting  front  and  men  on 
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the  production  front,  there  is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  at  this  time  to  indicate 
that  the  military  services’  13-million- 
man  program  will  be  materially  cur¬ 
tailed.  Certainly,  the  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  of  industry  will  be  put 
to  a  grueling  test  that  will  make  the 
efforts  and  inconveniences  of  today 
seem  puny  by  comparison,  before  the 
relaxation  of  military  goals  will  be 
seriously  considered.  The  employment 
of  women  in  arduous  tasks  now  con¬ 
sidered  impossible  for  them,  and  the 
use  of  older  men  and  adolescents,  are 
alternatives  that  forward-thinking  em-. 
ployers  must  keep  in  mind. 

McNutt  Freezing  Order 

MC’s  ACTION  (see  September 
issue  and  p.  78)  is  more  nega¬ 
tive  than  it  is  positive — it  halts  the 
net  loss  in  manpower  in  28  copper 
mines  where,  for  instance,  in  four 
months  6,500  men  were  hired  while 
6,200  left,  but  it  only  indirectly  aids  in 
the  goal  to  increase  present  mine  man¬ 
power  hy  the  18,000  metal  mine 
workers  wanted  before  next  January. 
Si)okesmen  for  mine  management 
called  the  action  “too  late.” 

WMC’s  action  provides  that  workers 
cannot  transfer  to  other  jobs  without 
approval.  Action  to  keep  them  at 
work  where  they  are  came  in  the  form 
of  a  “woi’k  or  fight”  edict  from  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Director  Hershey  a  few 
days  later.  Local  draft  boards,  Hershey 
said,  have  been  asked  to  see  that 
mining  effectiveness  is  not  reduced  by 
the  draft,  but  this  consideration  is  to 
be  given  only  to  men  who  “devote  the 
prescribed  working  week,  each  week, 
and  the  prescribed  working  day,  each 
day,  and  those  who  remain  on  the  job 
for  which  they  have  been  deferred.” 

Shutting  down  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  not  already  halted  by  lack  of 
priorities  for  operating  materials  also 
loomed  closer,  in  order  to  free  more 
men  for  work  in  critical  metal  produc¬ 
tion.  Biggest  deterrent  to  issuance  of 
a  formal  order  to  this  effect  is  lack  of 
assurance  that  the  men  would  transfer 
to  other  metal  mines  and  lack  of  au¬ 
thority  to  make  them  do  so. 

Indirect  relief  for  the  metal-mining 
labor  shortage  came,  too,  in  September, 
from  the  joint  Army-Navy  policy  deci¬ 
sion  to  refuse  enlistments  and  commis¬ 
sions  to  key  personnel  in  all  industry 
without  employer  consent.  Executives 
and  technical  personnel  must  have 


written  release  from  employers;  all 
others  from  draft  boards,  from  whose 
decision  employers  may  appeal. 

Pointed  illustration  of  the  labor 
shortage  situation  in  the  mines  can  be 
found  in  WPB’s  figures  for  the  “lost” 
production  due  to  lack  of  manpower  in 
August.  Copper  and  magnesium  were 
off  30  percent  each,  molybdenum  25 
percent,  fluorspar  and  tungsten  20 
percent,  zinc  and  lead  10  percent. 

Smelter  Deferment 

MELTING  AND  REFINING  in 
September  joined  metal  and  min¬ 
eral  mining  in  the  list  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  essential  employees  of 
which  local  draft  boards  are  instructed 
to  give  special  consideration  for  de¬ 
ferment.  Occupational  Bulletin  No.  16 
issued  by  Selective  Service  lists  164 
critical  occupations  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  smelting  and  refining,  alloy¬ 
ing,  rolling  and  drawing  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  magnesium,  alumi¬ 
num,  brass,  bronze,  nickel,  tin,  cad¬ 
mium,  and  other  metals  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  war  materials  as  eligible  for 
occupational  deferment. 

In  view  of  the  certain  drain  of  man¬ 
power  from  industry  for  the  armed 
services,  however  (see  the  foregoing), 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  certifica-. 
tion  of  smelting  as  an  essential  activity 
— as  mining  has  been  previously  certi¬ 
fied — means  only  deferment  for  essen¬ 
tial  workers,  not  exemption.  Director 
Hershey  these  days  is  repeatedly  warn¬ 
ing  industry  to  revise  its  calculations 
of  the  men  it  can  keep  and  to  begin  an 
orderly  system  of  training  replace¬ 
ments  for  married  men,  including  those 
with  children. 

Deferment  is  still  granted  on  the 
original  two  criteria :  That  the  man  is 
an  essential  man  in  an  essential  indus¬ 
try.  This  may  change  as  the  draft  digs 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  reservoir 
of  eligibles  from  an  individual  to  a 
plant  basis.  Selective  Service  is  study¬ 
ing  a  so-called  “manning  table”  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  manpower  situation 
is  outlined  on  a  plant  basis — how  many 
men  of  what  skills  must  be  retained  to 
keep  the  plant  going,  how  fast  can 
replacements  be  trained,  etc. 

The  way  it  would  work  is  this :  Take 
a  machine  shop  with  a  dozen  skilled 
mechanics,  five  of  them  within  draft 
ages.  The  shop  is  found  to  need  only 
ten  machinists.  No  deferment  at  all  is 
granted  the  first  two  men  called  and  a 
schedule  would  be  worked  out  with 
management  (and  union)  for  training 
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re})laceiiieuls  so  that  the  others  could 
leave  in,  say,  six,  eight,  and  ten  months 
respectively. 

WLB  Pay  Hikes 

EBATE  over  whether  WLB 
would  grant  western  miners 
the  $l-a-day  wage  increase  proposed 
by  its  mediation  panel  has  been 
more  or  less  academic.  From  the  start' 
of  the  case,  Washington  has  openly 
favored  a  wage  increase  designed  to 
keep  men  in  the  mine  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  output  of  critical  non- 
ferrous  metals.  This  attitude  became 
openly  official  at  AVLB's  hearing  on 
Sept.  24,  with  Chairman  Davis  making 
it  plain  that  argument  concerning 
ability  to  pay  and  the  inllat ionary 
effect  of  the  raise — even  argument  that 
the  recommendation  was  not  consistent 
with  the  Little  Steel  formula — would 
not  enter  into  the  final  decision.  In 
effect  he  said  that  the  only  considera- 
jion  would  be  whether  the  increase 
would  stimulate  output. 

Representatives  of  AVPB,  the  Army, 
Xavy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
all  showed  up  to  say  that  they  felt  the 
$l-a-day  raise  was  necessary  to  halt 
the  emigration  of  workers.  In  this 
stand,  they  were  taking  a  cue  from  the 
enunciated  policy  of  Wilbur  Nelson, 
WPB’s  mining  coordinator,  who  put 
mine  wages  in  first  rank  of  importance 
among  metal  production  problems, 
followed,  in  this  order,  by  prices  and 
taxation. 

The  operators,  however,  contended 
that  the  panel’s  recommendation,  if 
made  effective,  might  well  have  the 
opposite  of  the  effect  desired — that  a 
boost  in  the  cost  of  labor  might  force 
closing  of  high-cost  operations  and 
actually  lower  output.  At  this  point 
Chairman  Davis  bluntly  stated  that  the 
operators  would  have  to  take  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  OPA,  that  AVLB  wasn’t 
interested.  OPA  was  not  represented 
at  the  hearing. 

Price  Repercussions 

ITH  the  “bonus'’  paj’  boost  in 
effect,  it  is  inevitable  that  Dr. 
Nelson’s  second  point,  prices,  must 
come  to  the  fore.  There  is  some  prece¬ 
dent  in  OPA’s  operations  indicating 
that  relief  may  be  forthcoming,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  increased 
premiums.  Of  minor  significance,  dol- 
lar-wise,  but  directly  bearing  on  the 
issue,  is  OPA’s  authorization  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  a  20  percent  increase  in  the 
ceiling  price  for  wood  products  for 
mines,  produced  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  AVest  Virginia,  solely  to 
offset  a  similar  wage  boost.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  adjustment,  an  OPA  official 
said : 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  OHice  of 
Price  Administration  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  increased  labor  costs  arising 
from  wage  advances  if,  but  only  if, 
the  increased  wage  rates  have  been 


ordered  by  the  National  AA’ar  Labor 
Board  and  if  the  seller  is  unable  to 
absorb  the  increased  labor  costs.” 

Net  result  of  application  of  these 
impending  policies  apparently  will  be 
higher  wages,  union  maintenance,  and 
the  check-off  for  the  unions,  followed 
by  a  rise  in  the  return  to  the  mine 
t)lierators.  But  the  operators  will  hold 
the  bag  for  the  period  of  the  lag  be¬ 
tween  the  two  actions. 

Tax  Gains 

Mining  won  recognition  in  Sep¬ 
tember  from  the  Senate  finance 
committee  of  some  of  its  special  tax 
jjroblems,  despite  persistent  '  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Kandolph  Paul,  Treasury  tax 
counsel. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tax  con¬ 
cession  was  the  committee's  adoption 
of  the  Johnson  amendment,  which  per¬ 
mits  mines  to  compute  their  excess- 
profits  credit  on  the  basis  of  normal 
earnings  per  unit  of  production — thus 
providing  an  allowance  for  wartime 
acceleration  of  depletion.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  modilied  before  insertion  into 
the  bill,  to  provide  foi-  reduction  of  the 
allowance  by  the  ratio  of  mine  reserves 
to  increased  production,  an  alteration 
made  to  satisfy  the  Treasury.  The 
result  will  l)e  materially  to  decrea.se 
benefits  accruing  to  longer-life  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  committee  also  approved  exemp¬ 
tion  from  excess  prolils  of  the  over- 
tjiiota  bonus  payments  for  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  with  a  proA'iso  pro¬ 
hibiting  mine  operators  from  obtaining 
both  this  credit  and  the  credit  of  the 
•Johnson  amendment.  Further,  the  com¬ 
mittee  A’oted  to  restore  tlie  1940  e.xcess- 
profits  exemption  on  production  of 
manganese,  tungsten,  chi’ctmite.  anti¬ 
mony,  (|uicksitver,  platinum,  and  tin. 
and  expanded  the  list  to  cover  A'ana- 
dium.  tantalum,  nickel,  and  sheet  inica. 
Approved  also  was  a  pi'ovision  for 
special  four-year  carry-forward  of 
mining  losses,  to  be  retntactive  to  any 
four-year  period  including  1938.  And, 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Paul’s  amazingly 
naive  remark  that  “the  develo])ment 
of  mining  ]>roperties  in  the  field  of 
basic  metals  has  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  prospecting,  risk,  and  adven¬ 
ture,  and  has  settled  down  to  a  pre¬ 
dictable,  scientific,  and  connnercial 
business  enterprise  involving  use  of 
low-grade  ores,”  the  committee  I’efused 
to  delete  existing  depletion  alloAvances 
from  the  bill. 

Outside  of  the  provisions  directly 
afi'ecting  mining,  the  committee  also 
voted  to  reduce  the  normal  corporate 
income  tax  to  Ifi  percent  (TTouse 
figure,  21  ])ercent),  making  the  total 
maximum  levy  in  the  bill  40  percent 
of  income  plus  90  percent  of  excess 
profits.  Personal  income  levies  Avere 
increased  in  the  loAver  white-collar 
salaried  brackets  and  a  special  5  per¬ 
cent  “Victory”  payroll  tax  on  all  earn¬ 
ings  over  $12  Aveekly  Avas  added  to  the 


bill.  Employers  would  be  authorized  lo 
collect  the  A'ictory  levy,  beginning 
Jan.  1. 

Despite  these  changes,  the  tax  bill 
Avent  to  the  Senate  floor  with  Secretary 
Morganthau  remarking  that  its  total 
revenue  was  inadequate  and  that 
heavier  taxes  Avould  have  to  be  de¬ 
manded  soon.  The  Senate’s  goal  at  the 
end  of  September  was  to  get  a*  tax  law 
to  the  AA'hite  House  before  election 
day. 

New  Blood  in  'WPB  i 

PB,  in  September,  underwent  a 
bloodless  reA^olution.  This  time 
there  was  no  over-all  change  in  the 
chart  and  no  shifting  of  the  same  faces 
to  old  posts.  This  time  there  was  an 
addition  of  new  faces  to  new  jobs 
carved  out  of  Donald  Nelson’s  oavh 
broad  authority.  The  new  faces  are 
principally  those  of  Charles  E.  AVilson, 
former  president  of  General  Electric, 
and  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  AVall  Street 
financier  Avho  has  been  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army-NaA'y  Munitions 
Board.  Both  Avei-e  named  to  new  vice 
chairmanships  by  Nelson  and  both 
were  clothed  Avith  ample  powers  to 
get  things  ilont — most  particularly  the 
job  of  scheduling  distribution  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  production  of  material, 
AA’^ilson  is  in  complete  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  matters,  Eberstadt  in  complete 
charge  of  materials  floAv. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  new  appoint¬ 
ments  indicate  the  path  of  evidutiori 
which  Avill  be  taken  by  WPB  in  getting 
sclieduled  output  working  smo»*thly. 
PKP  Avill  take  a  back  seat  in  im¬ 
portance,  although  probably  will  re¬ 
main  the  mechanism  for  routing  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  majority  of  industries. 
New  key  vehicle  will  be  some  form  of 
"warrant  system'’  Avhereby  materials 
.are  allocated  right  along  with  end- 
]>roduct  contracts.  In  other  words,  a 
Aertical  rather  than  horizontal  alloca¬ 
tion-priority  system  is  in  the  making, 
for  ])robable  introduction  early  next 
year. 

In  this  set-up  the  PRP  types  of 
horizontal  allocation  will  remain  for 
industries  the  operations  of  Avhich  are 
not  clearly  identifiable  with  an  end 
product.  This  Avill  include  mining  and 
perhaps  smelting — the  industries  han¬ 
dling  raAV  materials  or  providing  serv¬ 
ices  and  th(»se  making  “nuts  and  bolts.” 

Truck  Licensing 

EGINNING  Nov.  15,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  Avill  as¬ 
sume  C(unplete  jurisdiction  over  .all 
operation  of  commercial  rubbei’-tired 
vehicles  except  motorcycles.  Under 
ODT  General  Order  21,  operators  of 
all  such  vehicles  must  obtain  certificates 
of  war  necessity,  Avhich  Avill  specify  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  vehicle.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  will  determine  the  amount  of 
gasoline  and  tires  to  Avhich  the  opciai- 
tors  Avill  be  eligible.  In  addition,  the 
{Continued  on  pope  116) 
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California’s  Chromite 
Assumes  New  Importance 


OU  Limis  reopened  cind  fresh  deposits  sought 
cis  established  mines  increase  production 


200-ton  concentrator  of  Rustless  Mining  Corp.,  CHirome,  Calif. 


John  B.  Huttl 

Asaifttant  Editor 


Factors  responsible  lor  the 
increased  interest  in  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  domestic  chromite 
deposits  are  (1)  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demands  of  the  cun’ent  war  ef¬ 
fort,  and  (2)  difficulties  in  obtainins' 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  from 
overseas.  Annual  consumption  of 
chromite  in  the  United  States  is  in 
excess  of  600,000  tons,  the  bulk  of  the 
required  tonnage  being  imported  from 
Rhodesia,  Cuba,  Turkey,  Greece,  New 
Caledonia,  India,  and  the  Philippines 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
nciinestic  production,  save  for  the  war 
period  1914-18,  was  comparatively 
small,  and  it  was  not  until  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  defense  emergency  in  19119 
that  chromite  deposits  in  Alaska,  Cali- 
foi-nia,  Montana,  and  Oregon  received 
serious  attention.  Chromite  finds  use  in 
im'tallurgical,  refractory,  and  chemical 
industries.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
ehnnents  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  divers  alloy  steels,  particularly 
stainless  steel.  Chrome  refi’actories  are 
widely  used  in  smelting  fiu’naces  for 
st(*el  and  copper,  and  chromium  chem¬ 
icals  are  employed  in  electroplating, 
dying,  tanning,  and  pigment  opera¬ 
tions.  Latter  are  finding  increased  use 
in  pickling  solutions  in  the  nonferrous- 
metal  industries. 

California  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
domestic  chromite  production  at  pres¬ 
ent.  .Vecording  to  records  of  the  State 
Mining  Bureau  some  275,760  tons  of 
chi-omite,  worth  $6,849,942,  was  ]>ro- 
duced  from  1869  to  1940.  Peak  pi’oduc- 
lion  was  during  the  6rst  World  War, 
when  a  total  of  175,277  tons  was  mined 
in  the  period  1916-18.  After  the  war, 
pi’oduction  fell  rapidly,  and  in  recent 
years  annual  output  of  chromite  aver¬ 
aged  3,000  tons.  Since  Pea  id  Harbor 
jiroduction  has  been  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

(ffiromite  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  and  at  one  time  more  than 
28  counties  contributed  to  the  total 
output.  Outstanding  among  these  are 
Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Placer. 
Shasta,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Siskiyou 
coimties.  There  are  two  principal  belts 
yielding  chromite — namely,  one  along 


tlic  Coast  Ranges  extending  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  to  the  Oregon  boialer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Klamath  Mountains,  and 
the  other  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  from 
Tulare  County  to  Plumas  County.  It 
occurs  as  lenses  in  basic  igneous  rocks 
such  as  peridotite  and  pyroxenite. 
and  in  serpentines  derived  by  altera¬ 
tion  of  such  basic  rocks.  In  general, 
the  deposits,  esiiecially  those  contain¬ 
ing  direct-shipping  or  high-grade  ma¬ 
terial,  are  relatively  small  in  size  and 
shallow  in  depth.  Exploitation  is  on  a 
small  scale,  with  much  hand  work  in¬ 
volved.  Material  assaying  more  than 
3.5  percent  Cr^Os  is  trucked  to  the 
nearest  government  ore-buying  depot. 
The  larger,  low-grade  deposits  situated 
in  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Placer,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties  are  worked  by 
open-pit  methods  with  modern  mech¬ 
anical  equipment,  the  mined  ore  being 
raised  to  specihed  grade  by  gravity 
concentration. 

Because  of  the  relatively  low  specific 
gravity  of  some  chromite  ores  mined, 
milling  operations  require  careful  sup¬ 
ervision.  Ore  ground  in  ball  or  rod 
mills  generally  is  concentrated  on 
tables,  though  in  one  instance  use  of 


mechanical  .jigs  has  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  my  recent  visit  to  various 
chromite-mining  districts  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  central  part  of  the  State  I 
Inul  the  opportunity  to  see  several  of 
the  newer  plants,  and  a  serai-technical 
sketch  giving  details  of  current  min¬ 
ing  and  milling  practices  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  largest  producer  of  chromite  in 
California  is  the  Rustless  Mining 
Corp.,  working  the  Grey  Eagle  prop¬ 
erty,  in  Glenn  County,  and  the  Pilliken 
mine,  in  El  Dorado  County,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  visit.  The  concen¬ 
trators  in  operation  have  a  capacity  of 
200  and  125  tons  respectively.  The 
company  entered  the  field  early  in 
1936,  and  has  gradually  expanded  op¬ 
erations  ever  since.  Next  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  enterprise  of  Castro 
Chrome  Associates  of  San  Francisco 
near  San  Luis  Obispo,  whei’e  a  modern 
100-ton  concentrator  was  placed  in  op¬ 
eration  recently,  followed  by  Victory 
Chrome,  active  in  the  Forest  Hill  area 
of  Placer  County  and  employing  a 
stationary  washing  plant  with  jigs. 
Finally,  there  are  small-scale  opera¬ 
tions  without  milling  facilities  too 
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Fig.  1.  .  .  .  Flowsheet  oi  the  Grey  Eagle  concentrator 
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14-cu.ft.  tram  bucket 
150-ton  coarse-ore  bin 
4x9-ft.  trommel.  Stephens  Adamson 
24-in.  picking’  belt.  Stephens  Adamson 
Telsmith  jaw  crusher  (13x24  in.) 
Dewatering  drag.  Sweco 
^i-in.  Jeffrey  vibrating  screen 
3-ft.  Symons  cone  crusher 
350-ton  steel  fine-ore  bin 
Bucket  elevator.  Stephens  Adamson 
Primary  double-deck  Jeffrey  vibrat¬ 
ing  screen  (top  screen  *4 -in.  open¬ 
ings,  bottom  screen  12  mesh) 
Primary  open  end  4x5-ft.  Marcy  ball 
mill 

Dewatering  drag.  Sweco 
36-in.  Bendelari  jig 
Dewatering  drag.  .Sweco 


Secondary  open  end  4x5-ft.  Marcy 
ball  mill 

Bucket  elevator.  Stephens  Adamson 
Secondary  double-deck  Jeffrey  vi¬ 
brating  screen  (top  screen  %-in. 
openings,  bottom  screen  14  mesh) 
Two  10-cell  Concenco  hydraulic  clas¬ 
sifiers 

Six  No.  6  Wilfley  t.'ibles 
Six  No.  6  Wilfley  tables 
Two  No.  6  Wilfley  t.ables 
Two  Winfley  sand  pumps 
Automatic  sampler.  Sweco 
Dewatering  drag.  Sweco 
Wilfley  slime  table 
Cone 

30-ft.  Dorr  thickener 
Mill  tank 
Tailings  pond 


numerous  to  be  named  individually. 

The  Grey  Eagle  mine  can  be 
reached  by  automobile  over  a  partly 
paved  road.  At  the  office  I  met  C.  E. 
Osborn,  general  superintendent;  C.  M. 
Marquardt,  assistant  superintendent ; 
and  R.  D.  Carpenter,  assistant  milt 
superintendent,  who  kindly  funiislied 
the  information  given  in  the  following 
account.  Preliminary  work  was  started 
by  the  company  in  March,  1941,  which 
in  May  was  followed  by  extensive 
trenching,  drilling,  and  sampling  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  was  also  active  at 
the  mine  until  the  middle  of  October 
1941.  The  orebody  currently  under  ex¬ 
ploitation  is  about  800  ft.  long,  varies 
in  thickness  from  4  to  50  ft.,  and  ex¬ 
tends  some  285  ft.  down  the  dip,  which 
averages  45  deg.  It  is  a  magmatic  seg¬ 
regation,  and  the  chromite  is  found  in 
massive  high-grade  streaks  and  string¬ 
ers  as  well  as  disseminated  in  dunite, 
the  country  rock,  which  with  saxonite 
encloses  the  entire  ore-bearing  zone. 
Both  rocks  are  highly  serpentinized, 
and  the  deposit  has  been  subjected  to 
considerable  faulting. 

Exploitation  is  by  open-pit  methods. 
Drilling  of  the  18-ft.  blast  holes  is 
done  with  I.-R.  FM2  wagon  drills  fitted 
with  DA35  drifters  with  direct  back- 
head  connection,  and  the  drills  used  are 
made  from  1^-in.  round,  hollow  steel 
equipped  with  Jackbits  gaged  to  give 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  a  diameter  of 
2}  in.  As  the  ore  is  soft  and  gravelly, 
drilling  speed  is  high,  as  much  as  2  ft. 
per  minute.  Gelex  Xo.  2  is  used  for 
blasting,  and  consumption  averages 
0.4  lb.  per  ton  of  material  broken. 
The  charges  in  the  blast  holes  usually 
spaced  on  7-ft.  centers  are  detonated 
electrically,  and  each  blast  results  in 
from  5.000  to  8,000  tons  of  broken 
material.  Practically  no  blockholing  is 
required.  The  mineral  content  of  the 
ore  varies  from  5  to  25  per  cent  Cr203. 

For  loading  broken  material  a  14- 
yd.  PiVH  diesel  shovel  and  a  s-yd. 
gasoline  shovel  ai’e  available.  Trucking 
equipment  consists  of  34-yd.  Ford  end- 
dump  tracks,  which  haul  ore  either  to 
the  stockpile  near  the  aerial  tram  load¬ 
ing  station  or  direct  to  the  12-in. 
grizzly  above  the  storage  bin  serving 
the  train  hauling  station.  Distance  is 
from  0.2  to  0.4  of  a  mile.  Waste  haul¬ 
age  is  about  800  ft.  Stockpiled  ore  is 
moved  to  the  storage  bin  grizzly  by 
means  of  an  I.-K.  35-hp..  double-drum 
slusher  hoist  operating  a  Holcomlje- 
Westeco  .scraper.  Air  for  drilling  is 
obtained  from  a  3i)5-cu.ft.  Sullivan 
unit  compressor  connected  to  a  net¬ 
work  of  pipe  lines. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
in  and  around  the  pit  with  a  view  of 
raising  the  efficiency  of  the  haulage 
equipment  and  conserving  tires  and  re¬ 
pair  part?.  All  road  work  is  done  with 
a  bulldozer  and  grader.  Current  waste- 
ore  ratio  is  54:1.  The  aerial  tram  serv¬ 


ing  the  concentratoi'  is  about  1  mile 
long.  It  employs  14-cu.ft.  buckets,  and 
the  diti’erence  in  elevation  between  the 
loading  and  dumj^ing  stations  is  1,300 
ft.  It  operates  on  the  gravity  principle, 
a  40-hp.  motor  furnishing  control. 

The  concentrator,  designed  and  built 
by  the  Southwestern  Engineering  Co., 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  on  a  steep  hillside, 


and  consists  of  a  crushing  plant  and 
a  grinding  and  concentrating  unit.  It 
was  placed  in  operation  March  1,  1942, 
after  a  construction  period  of  less  than 
four  months.  Operations  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  accompanying  flow¬ 
sheet.  They  involve  washing  in  a  re¬ 
volving  trommel  covered  wnth  screens 
with  |-in.  openings,  removal  of  direct- 
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Fig.  2.  .  .  .  Flowsheet  of  the  Pilliken  concentrator 
LEGEND 


1.  150-ton  coarse  ore  bln 

2.  15x24-in.  jaw  crusher 
.t.  Impactor 

4.  500-ton  fine  ore  bin 

5.  Double-deek  screen.  5  and  20  tnesh 
0.  4x9-ft.  rod  mill 

7  JiK 


8.  Dewatering  drag  elevators 

9.  Classifier 

10.  Cone  classifiers 

11.  Primary  tables 

12.  Secondary  tables 
1.8.  Concentrate  bin 


shipping’  niatevial  on  a  picking  belt, 
two-stage  crushing  of  the  troniniel  over¬ 
size,  with  a  vibrating  screen  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  crusher; 
screening  on  mechanical  vibrating 
screens,  and  grinding,  tabling,  and  de¬ 
watering  of  tinished  concentrates. 
Equijnnent  in  the  grinding  department 
is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  maximum 


llexibility  of  operation.  Feed  can  be 
directed  to  or  diverted  from  one  or 
the  other  ball  mill,  which  also  applies 
to  the  jig  tailings,  as  indicated  in  the 
flowsheet.  The  primary  mill  grinds  to 
58  percent  plus  60  mesh,  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  to  65  percent  plus  60  mesh. 
The  undei’flow  of  the  thickener  collect¬ 
ing  the  slimes  from  the  various  treat¬ 


ment  units  is  49  percent  plus  150  mesh. 

Unaltered  or  fresh  material  mined  at 
times  from  certain  sections  of  the  pit 
is  difficult  to  concentrate  because  of  the 
relatively  small  difference  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  chromite  min¬ 
eral  and  that  of  the  gangue.  When  this 
occurs  a  “crowding”  action  takes  place 
on  the  tables  and  considerable  free 
chromite  mixes  with  the  middlings.  To 
make  a  cleaner  concentrate  and  to 
avoid  regrinding  chromite  that  is  al¬ 
ready  free  from  gangue,  the  middlings 
are  retabled  before  regrinding.  The  lat¬ 
est  type  of  low  pulp  line  ball  mill  is 
used.  Grinding  is  done  in  two  stages 
using  4x5-ft.  Marcy  open-end  ball 
mills.  The  primary  ball  mill  discharges 
a  pulp  containing  55  percent  solids 
and  the  secondary  ball  mill  discharges 
at  60  to  65  percent  solids.  The  primary 
ball  mill  is  charged  with  4-in.  Sheffield 
alloy  steel  grinding  balls.  The  second¬ 
ary  mill  carries  3-in.  alloy  steel  balls. 

Concentrates  are  trucked  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 
branch  line  for  shipment  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stockpile  at  Sacramento. 
Electric  power  is  obtained  from  a  66,- 
000-volt  power  line  of  P.  G.  &  E.  Co. 
A  small  pumping  plant  on  a  nearby 
creek  furnishes  water  for  plant  opera¬ 
tions,  with  a  considerable  portion  be¬ 
ing  reclaimed  from  the  tailings  pond. 
Near  the  concentrator  are  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  sample  prepara¬ 
tion  room,  office,  repair  shop,  ware¬ 
house,  boarding  house,  and  six  dwell¬ 
ings. 

The  second  property  operated  by 
Rustless  Mining  Corp.  is  in  El  Dor¬ 
ado  County.  It  is  worked  under  a 
special  lease  agreement  completed  with 
U.  S.  Chrome  Co.,  the  owner,  early  in 
1939  and  terminating  September,  1942. 
The  mineral  holdings  are  of  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  production,  as  in  the 
past,  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  pits. 
Pit  Xo.  15  in  the  East  Basin  area 
fui’iiishes  the  bulk  of  the  ore  treated 
at  the  12.')-ton  concentrator.  The  pit  is 
400  ft.  long,  200  ft.  wide,  and  more 
than  60  ft.  deep,  and  the  ore  contained 
in  it  is  found  disseminated  in  dunite 
and  in  high-gi’ade  bands  and  stringers. 
The  productive  pits  are  in  a  mineral¬ 
ized  zone  striking  north-south  and  dip¬ 
ping  at  an  angle  of  alxmt  45  deg. 
E  irlier  mining  operations  were  earned 
(11  in  the  We.st  Basin,  where  some  un¬ 
derground  work  was  done,  and  in  the 
Granite  Ravine  area.  The  chrome-iron 


Loading  chromite  ore  for  haulage  to  Pilliken  mill 


Wililey  tables  used  in  mill  of  Rustless  Mining  Corp. 
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ratio  varies  according  to  location  of 
the  deposit  under  exploitation,  the  iron 
content  being  higher  in  the  West  Basin. 

Prospecting  is  done  with  diamond 
•drills.  In  Pit  15  all  drilling  is  done 
with  jackhammers  using  1-in.  hexag¬ 
onal,  hollow  steel  with  Timken  bits 
(starters  2-^  in.  and  finishers  1|  in.). 
The  blast  holes  are  drilled  on  5-ft. 
centers  and  about  9  ft.  deep.  In  hard 
ground  spacing  is  somewhat  closer. 
When  in  ore  the  holes  are  loaded  with 
40  percent  gelatine  dynamite,  and  in 
waste  with  40  percent  Hercules  bag 
powder.  In  wet  holes  40  percent  gel- 
amite  is  used.  Ore  benches  are  8  ft. 
high,  and  waste  benches  14  ft.  high. 
Loading  equipment  includes  a  l-i-yd. 
Xorthwest  gasoline  shovel  and  a  -j-yd. 
gasoline  shovel.  Broken  ore  and  waste 
are  transported  by  truck,  for  which  the 
companj'^  uses  8-yd.  Mack  trucks  and 
four  32-yd.  Fords.  Ore  and  waste  haul¬ 
age  is  2,000  and  1,200  ft.  respectively. 
Air  for  drilling  operations  is  furnished 


by  a  365-cu.ft.  I.-K.  compressor.  The 
relatively  little  blockholing  required 
is  generally  done  with  a  paving 
breaker.  Blasting  is  done  electrically. 

At  the  concentrator  the  mine-run  ore 
is  reduced  to  mill-feed  size  in  two 
stages  by  a  jaw  crusher  and  an  im- 
pactor.  The  accompanying  llowsheet 
e.xplains  graphically  the  subsequent 
treatment  the  ore  receives  in  the  gi’ind- 
ing  and  concentrating  department  of 
the  mill.  It  involves  washing  in  a  re¬ 
volving  trommel,  grinding  in  a  rod 
mill,  tabling,  and  dewatering  of  fin¬ 
ished  ctmcentrates.  Tlie  practice  dilfers 
somewhat  from  that  in  use  at  the  firey 
Kagle  property.  Concentrates  are 
ti-ucked  to  Folsom  and  shipped  by 
rail  t(»  the  government  stockpile  in 
.Sacramento.  Power  is  furnished  by 
the  P.  (i.  (.V:  E.  Co.,  through  a  1 1,00()- 
volt  power  tine,  and  water  for  plant 
operations  is  obtained  from  a  small 
pumping  plant  on  the  American  River. 
I’.  D.  Willard  is  superintendent,  F.  C. 


Evans,  assistant  superintendent.  Jack 
Lawrence,  mill  superintendent,  Elmer 
Bonnett,  mine  foreman,  and  1.  II. 
Blosser,  chemist. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Pilliken 
mine.  Middle  Fork  Gold  Mining  (’o.  is 
diamond  drilling  a  chrome  property 
worked  during  the  last  world  war.  In 
the  Forest  Hill  area  of  Placer  County, 
Victory  Chrome  Co.,  is  operating  a 
chrome  deposit.  The  disintegrated 
chrome-bearing  material  is  removcul  by 
a  ^-yd.  power  shovel  loading  into 
trucks  which  haul  it  to  the  washing 
plant  about  i  mile  distant.  Overburden 
is  removed  by  a  bulldozer.  At  the  treat¬ 
ment  plant  the  ore  is  washed  in  a  re¬ 
volving  trommel,  with  the  undersize  be¬ 
ing  successively  treated  in  two  42-in. 
Pan-American  jigs  and  two  .Miners 
Foundry  cleaning  jigs,  and  the  over¬ 
size  passing  to  a  picking  belt.  The  out¬ 
put  is  trucked  to  the  government  ship¬ 
ping  depot  at  Bowman.  Charles  Hop¬ 
per  Brown  is  general  manager. 


Solving  a  Mine- Water  Problem 
at  Mascot,  Tennessee 

Grouting  is  employed  to  sea!  a  crevice  yielding 
a  flow  of  1,200  g pm.  under  310-lb.  pressure 


William  Black 

Superintendent  of  Mines 
American  Zinc  Co.  of  Tennessee 
Mascot,  Tcnn. 

The  SPHALERITE  mined  by 
American  Zinc  Co.,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  at  Mascot,  Tenn.,  occurs  in 
massive  brecciated  beds  of 
dolomitie  limestone.  Faulting  is  of  a 
minor  magnitude,  and  fractui-es  are  us¬ 
ually  tight  or  sealed  by  gouge  or  sec¬ 
ondary  material.  However,  solution  and 
leaching  have  occasionally  opened 
fractures  to  considerable  depths  below 
the  surface. 

Some  years  ago  an  inclined  drift 
was  driven  from  the  9-level  drift  in 
No.  2  mine  at  Mascot  on  a  fi-deg. 
downhill  slope  to  enter  the  middle  of 
an  orebody  which  lay  roughly  1,000  ft. 
below  the  surface,  or  250  ft.  below  9- 
level.  When  the  incline  had  been  sunk 
a  distance  of  750  ft.,  one  of  the  2^-in. 
diameter  drifter  holes  cut  a  crevice 
which  allowed  water  to  come  into  the 
incline  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
1,500  g.p.m.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
incline  was  full  of  water  and  a  bulk¬ 
head  door  at  the  top  of  the  incline  had 
to  be  closed.  The  water  pressure  on  the 
door  was  310  lb.  p.s.i.  An  attempt  to 


intercept  the  crevice  with  a  churn- 
drill  hole  from  the  surface  and  seal 
the  area  around  the  face  of  the  incline 
with  cement  grout  was  unsuccessful. 

Decision  was  made  to  circ'umvent 
the  water-bearing  area  and  approach 
the  orebody  from  another  direction.  A 
long  horizontal  drift  was  started  from 
O-level  in  the  direction  of  the  north  end 
of  the  orebody.  After  this  had  been 
extended  1.120  ft.  to  a  point  about  600 
ft.  northeast  of  that  at  which  water 
had  been  encountered  in  the  incline, 
one  <*f  the  2Ji-in.  drifter  holes  in  its 
face  cut  a  wet  crevice,  which  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  same  as  that  pi'eviously 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  incline. 

Water  under  310-lb.  pressure  flowed 
from  the  hole  in  the  face  of  the  drift 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  g.p.m.  The  pressure 
was  strong  enough  to  throw  the  water 
in  a  straight  line  about  30  ft.  back 
from  the  hole  before  it  fell  to  the  floor 
of  the  drift.  The  drift  section  w’as  8x8 
ft.,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  men 
past  the  point  where  the  water  fell 
to  the  floor  and  up  to  the  face. 

Two  lengths  of  3-in.  double-strength 
pipe  were  joined  together,  and  a  round, 
tapered  wooden  plug  5  ft.  long  was 
securely  fitted  onto  one  end  of  the  40 
ft.  of  pipe.  The  point  of  the  plug  was 


1-in.  in  diameter.  This  pipe  and  plug, 
45  ft.  long,  was  laid  on  top  of  a  trip  of 
cars  and  pushed  up  through  the  stream 
of  water  to  the  face.  Men  were  used  to 
guide  the  small  end  of  the  plug  into 
t  he  hole,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic 
jack  it  w'as  rammed  in,  and  the  water 
was  stopped. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  crevice  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  drained  of 
water.  Fig.  1  shows  the  mannei-  in 
which  it  was  explored  and  how  the 
water  was  controlled.  Short  holes  were 
dialled  to  a  point  approximately  half¬ 
way  between  the  face  and  the  crevice, 
and  pieces  of  3-in.  double-strength 
l)ipe  threaded  on  their  outer  end  were 
anchored  in  them.  The  anchoring  was 
done  with  wedgebolts  which  passed 
through  holes  in  plates  welded  to  the 
pipe.  A  stop  cock,  a  short  length  of 
3-in.  double-strength  pipe,  and  a  pack¬ 
ing  gland  were  fitted  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  anchored  pipe.  Diamond-drill 
holes  were  then  drilled  through  the 
pipe  to  explore  the  ground  ahead.  Tliey 
extended  through  and  25  ft.  beyond  the 
crevice  and  showed  most  of  the  ground 
to  be  relatively  dry  and  solid. 

To  empty  the  core  barrel,  or  to  with¬ 
draw  the  diamond  drill  rods  on  com- 
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Fig.  1.  .  .  .  Sketch  showing  method  of  drilling  into  crevice  encountered  in  driving  drift  on  9-level,  in  No.  2  mine  at  Mascot,  to  determine 

its  nature  and  to  dec'.de  whether  it  might  be  successfully  drained 


-Azimuth 
drift 

^NJO^SO'E 


Elevation  of  Face 


Fig.  2.  .  .  .  Woter  in  the  crevice  was  tapped  through  diamond-drill  holes  drilled  through 
short  length  of  3-in.  pipe  set  in  short  holes  in  the  face  to  which  the  lengths  of  pipe 
were  anchored  with  wedge  bolts.  The  installotion  for  five  such  holes  is  shown 


pletion  of  a  hole,  the  rods  were  pulled 
behind  the  stopcock,  the  stopcock  was 
closed,  and  the  packing  gland  and  the 
rods  were  removed. 

Five  holes  were  drilled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  into  the  crevice  (see  Fig.  2).  Four 
of  them  were  then  fully  opened  in  an 
attempt  to  drain  the  opening.  A  pres¬ 


sure  gage  was  kept  on  the  fifth  hole. 
Two  of  the  holes  became  partly 
plugged,  but  the  inflow  averaged  2,600 
g.p.m.  for  12  hours.  Several  times  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  valves  were  closed, 
and  the  pressure  immediately  rose  to 
310  lb.  p.s.i.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
source  of  the  water  was  a  nearby  river. 


Inasmuch  as  surface  subsidence  had 
started  near  a  main-line  railroad,  drain¬ 
ing  was  stopped. 

After  considering  several  possible 
methods  of  passing  the  water-bearing 
tei-ritory,  we  decided  to  pump  cement 
grout  into  the  crevice,  hoping  to  seal 
enough  of  that  ground  to  extend  the 
<lrift  through  it.  A  number  of  holes 
were  drilled,  with  the  aim  of  covering 
an  area  of  the  crevice  approximately 
25  ft.  septa  re.  They  included  angle 
holes  in  the  roof,  walls  and  floor  of  the 
drift,  and  horizontal  holes  in  the  face. 
They  were  drilled  with  a  diamond  drill 
through  valves  and  pipes  anchored  in 
the  drift. 

A  Gardner  -  Denver  10x3xl0-in. 
duplex,  high-pressure,  steam  pump 
was  used  to  do  the  grouting.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  especially  for  grouting.  It  has 
case-hardened  rods  and  cylinder  liners, 
rubber  valves,  and  rubber  pistons. 

At  about  that  time,  two  other,  but 
much  smaller,  places  in  the  mine  were 
grouted.  Valuable  experience  was 
gained  as  to  cement  mix  and  mixing 
ecjuipment.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
cement  was  mixed  with  sand  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  sand  and  cement, 
.after  entering  the  crevice,  to  separate, 
resulting  in  weak  spots.  Good  results 
were  obtained  by  using  straight  cement. 
It  Avas  also  found  important  to  get 
the  grout  thoroughly  mixed  before  en¬ 
tering  the  pump.  Lumpy  material 
choked  the  pump.  The  pump  will  take 
a  fairly  thick  mixture  (the  thicker  the 
better),  but  a  bypass  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  in  ease  the  pump  is  about 
to  stall,  the  bypass  valve  can  be  opened 
and  the  pump  relieved.  After  the  op¬ 
eration  of  grouting  has  started  the 
pump  should  not  stop  until  the  job  is 
completed. 

Fig.  o  show-  the  final  arrangement 
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at  tlie  time  the  main  crevice  on  9-level 
was  <»Toute(l.  While  the  pnmp  is  taking 
a  batch  of  grout  from  the  lower  tank, 
a  new  batch  is  being  prepared  in  the 
upper  tank.  In  both  tanks,  air-operated 
agitators  made  a  satisfactoiw  mix. 

Before  being  cut  or  drained  the 
crevice  must  have  held  mud  and  sand 
in  its  water,  as  very  heavy  solids 
drained  from  it  into  the  drift.  It  evi¬ 
dently  extended  for  some  distance  be¬ 
low  the  floor  of  the  drift  and  held  thick 
mud  beneath  the  points  Avhere  it  was 


intercepted  by  grouting  holes.  It  is 
prol)able  that  when  the  grout  was 
ljumped  into  the  crevice,  the  grout 
rested  on  the  lower  bed  of  mud  and 
began  building  upwards. 

Grouting  proceeded  at  intervals. 
About  300  bags  of  cement  were  pumped 
into  the  crevice  and  allowed  to  set  for 
a  few  days.  The  pump  was  then  placed 
on  other  holes,  into  each  of  which  300 
l)ags  were  pumped.  That  process  was 
repeated  until  all  holes  were  grouted. 
The  cement  set  well  and  became  hard. 


Holes  were  drilled  through  the  hard 
cement  in  the  pipes  into  rock  beyond 
the  crevice  and  found  no  leakage. 

A  number  of  pipes  were  then 
anchored  in  the  face  and  holes  were 
drilled  into  other  parts  of  the  crevice. 
Several  of  those  holes  cut  water,  and 
they  were  grouted. 

Altogether,  1,500  bags  of  cement 
were  pumped  into  the  crevice  before 
it  was  felt  that  a  solid  ring  of  cement 
surrounded  the  ai’ea  through  which 
drifting  finally  took  place. 


Manganese  Deposits  of  Cuba 


BHELIMINAKY  HEBOKT  on 
the  manganese  deposits  of 
Cuba  has  been  made  by  C.  F. 
Park,  Jr.,  which  has  been  published 
as  (Jeological  Survey  Bulletin  935-B. 
This  re]):)rt  is  based  on  brief  examina¬ 
tions  of  108  deposits  made  during  the 
winter  of  1940-41.  It  deals  with  the 
geologic  setting  and  classification  of 
the  deposits,  and  discusses  their  origin, 
describing  individual  mines  only  in  so 
far  as  they  provide  typical  examples 
of  tlie  dei)osits. 

Maniranese  has  been  found  in  every 
Province  of  Cuba,  ))ut  tlie  dejiosits  that 
have  been  most  jiroductive  and  that 
contain  the  largest  known  reserves  ai'e 
in  Oriente  Province.  These  lie  in  a 
broad  zone  about  the  Sierra  Maestra, 
which  consists  largely  of  Eocene  vol¬ 
canic  rocks  and  limestone;  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  either  bedrock  de¬ 
posits  in  the  Eocene  rocks  or  the  super¬ 


ficial  accumulations  known  as  granzon. 

The  bedrock  (h'posits  are  miinly 
eillur  in  tuii  (.r  in  limestone.  Their 
iininganese  minerals  are  iimstly  the 
oxides  pyrolusite,  iisilomelane,  and 
manganite.  Much  haifdtc,  or  jasper, 
is  associated  with  the  ores,  and  zeolites 
are  locally  abundant.  The  manganese 
is  thought  to  have  been  deposited  by 
waiin  springs,  which  were  active  dui’- 
ing  the  last  stages  of  the  Eocene  vol- 
canism  that  centered  in  the  Sierra 
^Maestra.  Textural  features  show  that 
the  manganese  oxides  were  in  part 
deposited  in  open  spaces — conduits  of 
the  spring  waters  and  pore  spaces  in 
the  rocks — and  in  part  by  replacement 
of  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  deposits  are 
liedded  and  appear  to  be  primary 
accumulations  of  manganese  oxides, 
presumably  derived  from  spring 
waters  discharged  into  the  sea.  The 
lithologic  cluiracter  of  these  bedded 


ores  indicates  that  they  were  deposited 
conti'inporaneously  with  the  associated 
sedimentary  rocks. 

The  (jranzon  ore  consists  of  nodules 
or  })ellets  of  the  manganese  oxides 
found  in  soil  or  subsoil  near  the  out¬ 
crops  of  the  bedrock  deposits.  It  is 
not  concentrated  in  streams  as  gravel, 
but  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in 
nearly  level  areas  or  playas  where  sur¬ 
face  water  stands  intermittently  or 
runs  off  slowly. 

From  1888  to  1940,  the  Cuban  de¬ 
posits  yielded  a  total  of  1,237,858  long 
tons  of  manganese  ore,  valued  at 
$21,380,706.  Known  reserves  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  production  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  providing  the  present  high 
prices  are  maintained.  Production 
could  be  increased  by  opening  and  im¬ 
proving  roads  to  tlie  mines  and  by 
introducing  efficient  mining  and  mill¬ 
ing  e(|uipment. 
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Mining  Lead  Ore  in  Spain 

A  pre-revolution  experience  of  exceptional  human  interest 


Frank  W.  Cannaday 

Deliver,  Colorado 

^Although  a  native  of  Virginia,  the 
author  has  spent  much  of  his  life 
abroad.  As  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  he  lived  for  21  years  in 
the  Philippines,  where  he  trained  and 
commanded  units  of  the  native  con¬ 
stabulary.  One  of  his  junior  officers 
was  Lieutenant,  now  Major  General, 
Clarence  L.  Tinker,  an  American  In¬ 
dian  and  a  native  of  Kansas,  who  re¬ 
cently  commanded  the  aviation  branch 
of  the  defense  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Cannaday’s  experience  in  min¬ 
ing  lead  in  Spain  is  an  interesting  story 
of  shrewd  judgment,  diplomacy,  and 
understanding  of  human  nature — qual¬ 
ities  indispensable  to  success  in  min¬ 
ing  ventures,  particularly  in  foreign 
lands.  Without  previous  training  or 
experience  in  mining,  he  achieved  an 
enviable  record  that  finally  met  dis¬ 
aster  in  the  Spanish  revolution. 

The  accompanying  article  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  of  an  address  made  by  Mr. 
Cannaday  before  the  Mining  Club  of 
Denver,  Jan.  28,  1942. 

WENT  TO  SPAIN  in  1920,  after 
21  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  four  months’  stay  in  the 
Pnited  States.  My  first  year  there 
was  spent  looking  around,  taking  a 
vacation  after  my  20-odd  years  in  the 
tropics.  After  that,  among  other  things, 
I  became  resident  buyer  for  the  Palm¬ 
olive  Soap  Co.,  shipping  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons  of  olive  oil  and  lesser 
quantities  of  perfume  stock  and  es¬ 
sential  oils  to  the  United  States. 

One  day  in  1925  I  chanced  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  and  saw  on  the  first  page  the 
following  headline:  “Lead,  The  Pre¬ 
cious  Metal.”  The  article  interested  me; 
the  price  of  lead  at  that  time  was 
about  40  pounds  sterling  per  metric 
ton,  and  the  editorial  comment  was 
that  high  prices  could  be  expected  for 
a  long  time.  I  was  tired  of  cities  and 
wanted  to  get  back  into  more  active 
life,  such  as  had  been  mine  in  the 
Philippines,  where,  after  my  military 
service,  1  owned  and  operated  a  cane 
sugar  plantation  and  small  factory 
which  I  built  myself. 

This  sugar  venture  had  netted  me  a 
respectable  sum  of  money  which  I  had 
increased  with  foreign  exchange  o])ei’- 
ations  in  Europe  and  in  other  business 
operations,  so  that  in  engaging  in  new 
activities,  even  one  requiring  such  large 
sums  of  money  as  mining  usually  does, 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  con¬ 


sult  any  other  than  my  own  wishes.  On 
this  basis  1  decided  to  look  into  the 
matter,  especially  as  I  knew  that  Spain 
had  once  been  one  of  the  richest  lead 
countries  in  the  world.  Although  my 
mining  experience  was  nil,  I  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  handling  men  and 
had  a  certain  proficiency  and  possible 
talent  in  the  handling  of  machinery. 

Now  it  happened  one  morning,  as  I 
left  my  flat,  I  found  the  janitor  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  box  of  mineral.  It  was  galena, 
about  as  pure  as  it  comes  in  Nature. 
He  said  that  it  was  from  the  mine  of 
a  friend  for  whom  he  had  worked  as  a 
guard  at  Linares.  Just  at  that  time  I 
was  frequently  meeting  an  Englishman 
who  said  he  had  a  lead  mine  in  some 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  been  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  loan,  and  was  rather  impor¬ 
tunate  on  account  of  a  payroll  he  had 
to  meet.  I  decided  that  the  loan  would 
not  be  an  excessive  risk,  and  through  it 
I  would  have  a  chance  to  stay  several 
days  at  this  small  mine  and  become 
familiar  with  lead  mining  in  Spain.  It 
was  in  a  locality  in  western  Spain 
where  remains  of  old  Roman  mining 
operations  were  still  easily  discernible. 
Sufficient  to  say,  I  became  intensely 
interested  after  crawling  through  much 
dangerous  ground  and  talking  to  the 
miners  and  mine  boss,  who  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture. 

During  my  several  days’  stay  I  de¬ 
cided  that  my  English  friend  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  numl)er  of  errors:  The  first  one, 
too  big  a  bite;  and  the  second,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
scanty  equipment.  I  had  seen  enough 
to  decide  me  that  I  could,  at  least,  do 
no  worse  than  he,  and  I’d  make  the 
trial,  though  I’d  use  my  policy  about 
fishing — go  where  there  were  whales.  I 
then  headed  for  Linares,  the  present 
center  of  the  Spanish  lead  industry, 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  a  great  mining 
center  for  the  Bi-itish  Cornishmen, 
than  whom  there  never  were  better 
miners. 

Thanks  to  their  industry  and  con¬ 
servatism  in  “building  to  last  forever,” 
there  were  many  old  shafts  down  from 
300  to  1,000  ft.,  mostly  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  due  to  the  splendid  ma.sonn' 
down  to  the  granite  country  rock. 
Many  mines  were  still  in  operation, 
supplying  two  smelters  in  the  locality, 
besides  shipping  some  ore. 

I  took  a  room  at  a  hotel  in  the 
mining  town  of  about  40,000  and  went 
out  to  “sit  in  the  park,”  where  all  the 
old  broken-down  miners,  lazy  ones,  and 
those  beating  the  insurance  companies 
with  doubtful  injuries,  were  wont  to 
congregate.  Speaking  the  language 


quite  as  well  as  they  did,  I  soon  had 
plenty  of  news  about  everything  that 
was  happening;  the  pet  mines  of  each 
one ;  the  old  mines  that  were  shut  down 
years  ago  (around  the  nineties  and  be¬ 
fore),  and  the  widths  of  ore  left  in  the 
floors  and  backs  of  each  one.  I  never 
heard  of  one  that  was  no  good.  After 
sifting  weeks  of  conversation  and  mak¬ 
ing  explorations  on  my  own,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  group 
of  about  30  claims,  well  situated,  with 
a  spur  track  entering  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  central  shaft  that 
offered  promise.  It  was  on  a  main  high¬ 
way  about  a  mile  from  either  of  two 
smelters.  Furthermore,  it  was  on  a 
series  of  veins,  or  more  properly  sec¬ 
ondary  veins,  with  a  mineralized  cross 
fault  cutting  them  all,  and  near  the 
center  of  the  granitic  island,  covered 
with  trias,  that  made  up  the  Linares 
district.  No  location  could  have  been 
better ;  on  both  rail  and  highway  trans¬ 
port,  with  a  car  line  from  the  town  of 
40,000,  and  on  the  opposite  side  two 
smaller  towns  within  walking  distance 
for  laborers.  Linares  itself  had  eveiy 
convenience  for  a  mining  industry; 
machine  shops  and  supply  stores  espe¬ 
cially  for  mining. 

I  had  supplied  myself  with  an  official 
map  showing  all  the  mineral  claims  in 
the  district,  covering  several  square 
miles  with  no  unclaimed  portions  and 
covered  with  olive  groves,  grazing 
lands,  and  sparsely  scattered  live  oak 
trees.  My  long  study  of  the  district, 
with  rumors  and  more  or  less  definite 
information,  led  me  to  reason  that  this 
would  be  the  best  remaining  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  locality.  I  had  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  the  address  of  an  old 
Cornish  mine  captain  back  in  England, 
a  man  who  had  worked  in  the  nineties 
in  an  adjoining  property  to  the  claims 
I  had  in  mind.  In  reply  to  my  letter  of 
inquirx'  he  gave  me  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  principal  mine  of  the 
group,  strengthening  the  storj’  that  it 
had  a  valuable  lens  of  ore  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  in  its  floor,  about  600  ft. 
below  the  surface.  This  property  of  25 
acres  had  two  shafts  1,800  ft.  apart 
and  on  the  vein.  The  northern  shaft 
was  700  ft.  deep  and  equipped  with  a 
120-hp.  double-drum  steam  hoist  and 
two-ton  water  boxes.  It  was  the  deeper 
of  the  two  shafts  and  had  served  to 
keep  the  water  out.  The  southern  shaft 
of  about  600  ft.  was  equipped  with 
double-drum  hoist  and  75-hp.  steam 
motor,  and  water  boxes  of  same 
capacity.  Steel  27-ft.  headframes  were 
erected  at  both  shafts. 

Of  three  other  properties,  one  was 
on  the  same  vein  and  said  to  be  but 
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300  ft.  deep.  Another  slnift  wiis  down 
a  like  distance;  both  were  ecpiipped 
with  double-drum  hoists. 

The  third  property  was  on  the  cross 
fault,  and  also  had  a  narrow  vein  upon 
which  the  shaft  had  been  sunk.  This 
shaft  was  said  to  be  down  3(50  ft.  These 
tour  properties  Inul  dilVerent  owners. 
The  principal  mine,  called  San  Tra- 
jjanton  (the  saint  who  swallows  every¬ 
thin*;)  named,  apparently  in  derision 
t»f  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  saints, 
was  the  property  of  an  old  man,  a 
curmudgeon  reputed  to  be  sharp<*st. 
trickiest,  and  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
richest,  man  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  never  “lost  a 
case.”  San  Traganton  was  reputedly 
the  spoils  of  sharp  practice  with  a 
former  client  whom  he  had  repre¬ 
sented. 

Unwatering  difficulties 

It  was  stated  that  when  San 
Traganton  worked,  all  tlu'ee  adjoining 
mines  could  work,  hut  when  San  Tra¬ 
ganton  would  shut  down,  the  water 
rose  and  the  others  had  to  suspend. 
This  engendered  a  certain  amount  of 
enmity  among  the  various  owners,  the 
smaller  ones  refusing,  or  unalde.  to 
do  a  proper  share  of  the  unwatering, 
and  failing,  through  tricks  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  pay  as  the  law  pr<»vided  for 
the  lowering  of  the  water  in  their 
properties  by  the  San  Traganton  mine. 
Along  in  the  nineties,  about  the  time 
San  Traganton  was  reputed  to  have 
cut  the  rich  lens  in  its  southern  shaft, 
the  water  came  up  so  fast  that  the 
mine  and  all  adjoining  properties  were 
flooded.  Two  succeeding  attempts  were 
made  about  1912  and  1918  to  unwater 
the  mine,  and  two  diflerent  companies 
went  broke  in  the  attempt  after  in¬ 
stalling  hoisting  equipment  plus  an 
electric  sinking  pump  of  suflicient 
capacity  but  badly  managed. 

When  I  had  absorbed  all  tins  in¬ 
formation  I  decided  that  the  concession 
was  worth  a  risk:  that  the  secret  of  the 
situation  was  to  bring  all  tbe  conflict¬ 
ing  properties  under  a  single  manage¬ 
ment  and  control,  since  1  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  tbe  cross  fault  made  the 
waters  of  each  common  to  all. 

Unfortunately  for  this  plan,  all  the 
owners  were  enemies,  and  some  had 
not  spoken  to  one  another  for  many 
years.  The  San  Traganton  owner  was 
also  owner  of  45  percent  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  “Plata”  mine,  which  could  not, 
of  course,  take  any  action  without 
mutual  consent,  hard  to  get  when  both 
owners  were  mortal  enemies.  .lust  the 
same  I  decided  to  make  a  trial.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  cancellation  in  cas(*  of  failure  to 
secure  the  pro]>erties  1  wanted,  I  first 
mafle  c<»ntracts  for  15  years  on  all  the 
les-er  properties  and  tb«*n  aj)proacbed 
the  old  man  through  a  cockeyed  citizen 
I  found  opening  a  little  mine  near  by. 
Ibis  man  later  became  a  very  good  and 
valuable  friend,  though  unfortunately 
engaged  in  political  activities  which 
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netted  him  a  tleath  sentence  later.  He 
carefully  explained  t(»  me  the  kind  of 
man  I  was  going  to  deal  with  and  said 
that  the  pioperty  in  <|uestion  would 
have  been  woi'ked  out  long  before  were 
it  not  that  everyom*  was  afraid  of  the 
l)rincipal  owner. 

1  made  my  api)roaches  through  this 
friend,  who  impressed  me  favorably, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  .-i  contract 
for  15  years  t(»  run  jointly  with  my 
other  contracts.  No  two  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  exactly  the  same,  excepting 
as  to  time  limits.  There  were  the  usual 
limitations  about  what  the  lessee  could 
do,  could  not  do,  had  to  do,  etc.,  and 
of  coui'se  each  property  had  to  be 
mined  through  its  own  shaft.  This 
was  no  particular  hardship,  as  all  were 
eijuipped  with  hoists,  headlVames,  etc. 
Tin*  lesser  properti(‘s  ne(‘ded  repairs, 
when*as  the  joincipal  propei-ty  had 
been  more  recently  e(|ui))ped  by  the 
companies  that  failed.  According  to 
Spanish  contracts,  all  machinery  i^ 
customarily  l(*ft  for  the  owiu'r  of  the 
property. 

To  flatter  the  old  man’s  vjinity  .as  .an 
lamest  man,  because  he  knew  his  own 
reputation,  1  allowed  him  to  draw  his 
(amtract,  holding'  out,  however,  for  my 
own  essentials.  Principal  was  one  lh;il 
any  electric  power  j)l,ant  whi<-li  I 
should  erect  would  be  at  all  times  my 
property  and  subject  to  lemoval  with 
out  restraint;  that  sinking  pumps  ami 
all  equipment  not  fix<‘d  to  the  grcunid 
with  masonry  should  be  in  the  like 
category.  To  the  (ii'st  the  «dd  man 
would  not  agree.  I  then  advised  him 
that  I  was  indifferent,  as  all  I  had  to 
<lo  was  to  set  the  power  plant  on 
another  property  two  hundreil  yards 
away  and  run  a  power  line  over. 
That  brought  him  around,  as  the  stone 
power  house  wouhl  I'emain  to  him  in 
any  case. 

Buying  a  diesel 

.\11  these  details  airanged  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  walked  into  the  <  IVum- 
(»f  the  lng«‘rsoll-Hand  Co.  in  Madrid 
and  suggested  that  I  would  like  to  buy 
a  250-hj).  diesel  engine,  direct-connected 
to  an  electric  generator  of  api)ro|)riate 
kw.  They  seemed  amused  when  I  told 
them  T  had  been,  or  still  was,  a  buyer 
of  soap  materials  for  the  Palmolive 
Co.  Eventually,  they  took  the  matter 
seriously  and  1  was  able  to  simi  .a 
contract  for  the  desired  power  unit, 
which  r  chose  after  examining  the 
Swiss  Sul/.er  makes  and  various  well- 
known  German  models.  1  w.as  su])- 
posed  to  get  this  I.-K.  unit  at  cost  on 
account  of  its  advertising  value  as  the 
first  sold  at  a  Spanish  port.  I  paid 
$21,000  for  it,  and  no  man  ever  tnade 
his  commission  easier  than  the  T.-T{. 
agent  when  that  manna  fell  from 
heaven  so  unexpectedly.  At  the  same 
lime  I  contracted  for  a  sinking  pump 
from  the  Sulzer  people,  something  over 
2,000  metric  tons’  capacity  to  a  rnano- 
meti'ic  head  of  750  ft.,  which  1  figured 


would  be  ^ulHcient  with  the  four  two- 
ton  water  hoists  to  unwater  my  group 
of  mines  and  a  number  of  others  near 
by  which  allowed  seepage. 

Comparison  on  delivery 

Ingersoll-Kand  promised  six  immlhs’ 
delivery,  and  almost  made  it.  Sul/.er 
promised  four  months’  delivery  from 
Swit/.ei'laml,  and  took  nearly  nine 
months.  Then,  when  the  pump  arrived 
it  was  found  that  Sulzer  had  departed 
from  the  over-all  specifications  and 
the  machine  couhl  not  be  lowered  into 
the  shaft,  as  it  was  10  cm.  too  wide. 
Also  the  Sulzer  people  had  forgotten 
to  send  the  blank  impellers  for  use 
until  the  i)ump  could  be  given  its  load 
at  300  ft.  Tbe  water  was  within  90  ft. 
of  the  surface.  To  use  the  pump  with¬ 
out  alterations  was  to  (tverload  and 
burn  out  the  motor.  Instead  of  taking 
Sulzer  into  court,  as  there  was  every 
re.'ison  to  do,  1  mei'ely  called  the  com- 
pjiny's  attention  to  the  matter.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  tbe  situation,  1  removed 
tine  of  tbe  guides  from  the  shaft  ami 
put  a  couple  of  good  rtick  men  to 
chipping  tint  a  channel  of  the  .sand¬ 
stone  masonry  lining  of  the  shaft, 
b’ather  than  w:iit  for  the  missing  parts 
of  the  pump,  1  calculated  the  excess 
hiad  iie<‘(>ssarv  to  put  on  the  pump 
working  at  t)()  ft.  instead  of  300,  and 
choked  the  (5  in.  discharge  pii>e  to 
4  in.  against  a  flat  blank  flange  bolted 
to  the  <Iischarge. 

The  early  ai’rival  of  the  motor  group 
perniitted  its  installati<in  an<l  ]>roper 
hardening  of  the  concrete  foundations 
set  in  the  live  granite  a  few  inches 
underneath  the  trias  overcap.  I  did 
this  work  myself,  and  the  Imgersoll 
engineers  came  to  give  it  their  O.K. 
I  am  not  I'ooting  for  Ingersoll,  but  I 
beli(‘ve  in  giving  good  machinery  and 
g«)od  manufacturers  their  dues.  Not 
necessarily  does  it  always  have  to  be 
money.  The  proof  of  what  I  thought 
of  this  machine  was  that  eight  months 
later  I  bought  a  duplicate,  but  this 
time  ])aid  several  thousands  more  than 
for  the  first. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pump, 
all  other  preparations  were  madi*  so 
far  as  could  be  foreseen,  and  the  steam 
hoisting  machinery  at  the  other  .shaft 
was  put  in  order.  A  telescope  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  for  the  pump  had  to  be 
made,  and  this  was  done  on  a  design 
of  my  own  drafting.  The  Spanish  ma¬ 
chine  shop  refused  to  make  it,  on  the 
gi'oiind  that  it  was  “made  backwards.” 
I  r»‘i)lied  that  1  was  paying  for  it,  that 
mayb(‘  Sp.aniards  did  make  them  just 
the  rev<*)'se  of  my  design,  but  to  go 
ahead  and  make  it.  The  mine  boss  I 
had  ac(|uired  in  the  meantime  also  said 
it  would  not  do.  You  may  wonder  all 
this  lime  that  I  had  no  engineer.  Well, 

I  did  have—  a  vei'y  nice  gentleman,  a 
graduate  (d‘  two  European  mining 
schords,  either  «)f  sufficient  repute. 
The  law  requires  every  mine  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  category  to  have  at  its  head  a 
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ijualitietl  mining  engineer,  and  before 
I  could  start  to  register  my  contracts 
with  the  government,  such  an  engineer 
had  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  at  my  request.  I 
frankly  told  this  gentleman  that  I  was 
not  a  wealthy  corporation  and  would 
have  to  limit  my  mining  expense  as 
much  as  possible;  that  if  he  would 
take  the  responsibility  whicb  the  gov¬ 
ernment  imposed  on  the  engineer,  I 
would  handle  the  actual  work  of  run¬ 
ning  the  mines  and  pay  him  for  the 
monthly  report  he  was  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  government,  as  well  as  for 
his  responsibility  for  all  safety  ar¬ 
rangements  for  personnel,  etc.  This 
l)eing  a  custom  in  the  country  where 
foreign  engineers  are  not  allowed  to 
operate,  excepting  unoflicially,  he 
named  a  nominal  salary  and  limited 
his  work  to  signing  papers  ali-eady 
pr(‘pared  for  him. 

After  the  immp  was  swung  down  the 
>hatt  1  said  to  the  mine  boss,  ‘“Well, 
l(*t’s  give  her  a  try-out  this  afternoon.” 
Everything  went  so  well  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  shut  down,  so,  much  to  the 
boss’  surprise  when  he  suggested  we 
could  stop  until  the  following  day, 
he  was  told,  “No,  we'll  shut  down  when 
we  .see  the  bottom.”  lie  guessed  that 
\\;is  some  American  w.iy  of  doing 
lliings  and  grabbed  a  car  and  went 
into  town  to  find  his  night  crew  for 
the  first  shift.  At  (id  days  we  saw  the 
bottom.  That  j)ower  plant  I’an  every 
minute  of  the  24  hours,  except  about 
•  It)  min.  occasionally  to  ;idd  another 
2t)-rt.  .section  of  pipe.  The  longest 
run  without  stopping  was  119  hr.  and 
42  min.  The  most  serious  happening 
iluring  that  pei-iod  was  the  washing 
out  of  a  section  (»f  the  main  highway 
a  couple  of  miles  below  tin*  iniiu*, 
which  brought  the  Provincial  authori¬ 
ties  down  on  us,  a]id  we  had  to  send 
a  ro;id  crew  to  re-establish  communica¬ 
tion  with  Madrid.  The  heavy  discharg»* 
on  a  grade  had  carried  drift,  clogging 
cid verts  and  causing  the  road  metal  to 
be  wasln'd  ;iway. 

A  rich  strike 

About  this  time  we  had  rehabilitated 
the  Plata  .shaft,  the  shallowest  of  the 
group,  and  consecpiently  were  soon  free 
of  water.  On  the  second  day  we  broke 
into  ore  running  over  80  percent  galena 
and  about  8  to  10  in.  across  the  vein. 
This  was  followed  for  upwards  of  200 
ft.  before  stoping  was  commenced,  and 
this  ribbon  of  clean  galena  between 
light  walls  of  granite,  practically  de¬ 
void  of  gangue,  made  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  stretching  overhead.  The  owner 
of  this  mine  was  said  to  have  broken 
into  tears  of  chagrin  when  this  ore 
was  first  opened  up  if  I  remember 
correctly,  with  the  second  round  of 
shots.  He  was  said  to  have  remarked: 
“Now  just  look  at  that  Americano; 
all  that  could  have  been  mine,  and  now 
all  1  get  is  10  percent.” 


1  should  explain  what  .some  may 
have  wondered  about:  why  1  should 
come  into  an  important  mining  center, 
with  two  companies  furnishing  com¬ 
mercial  electric  power,  and  go  to  the 
expense  of  setting  up  a  power  plant. 
The  explanation  is  this:  Count  Koma- 
nones,  one  of  Spain’s  most  wealthy 
miners  and  an  important  holder  of 
mining  property  in  the  district,  was 
reported  to  have  said:  “Look  (»ut  for 
that  American;  he  is  the  first  of  a 
wedge  entering  here  to  take  oiit  busi¬ 
ness.”  Whether  this  remark  was  ever 
made  or  not,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  true,  however,  that  both 
jiower  companies  refused  me  a  con- 
tract  for  power  on  the  ground  that 
the5'  did  not  have  it  to  spare.  Further¬ 
more,  their  rates  for  small  upei*ators, 
which  would  have  been  my  rating, 
w’ere  two  to  three  times  tluit  of  im- 
jmrtant  users,  plus  fine.s  for  accidental 
overloads  and  use  limited  to  certain 
hours.  Power  shutdowns  due  to  acci¬ 
dents  or  other  causes  were  not  infre- 
<|uent,  and  I  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  mining  companies 
which  had  spent  two  years  trying  t(» 
imwaler  the  San  Traganton  mine  had 
been  greatly  embarrassed  on  two  occa¬ 
sions.  When  half  the  water  was  out 
of  the  mine  the  power  went  off  unex- 
)>ectedly  and  they  were  drowned  out. 

Terms  on  power 

In  view  of  the  refusal  or  inability  to 
'(•11  )ne  power,  I  said  I  would  put  in 
my  own.  and  was  quite  well  laughed 
at.  After  the  surjo’ising  unwatering 
was  accomplished  and  maintained  with 
the  one  250-hp.  group.  I  approached 
the  most  important  power  company 
and  ;igain  renewed  my  request  for  a 
contrsict,  with  the  intention  of  holding 
the  diesel  as  a  standby.  My  costs  for 
])oW(‘r  were  carefully  set  forth,  being 
b'ss  iban  half  the  company  would 
charge  me  if  it  let  me  have  the  cur¬ 
rent.  I  suggested  that  with  the  extra 
cost  necessarv’  to  pay  them,  in  case  of 
securing  the  current,  I  could  in  a  year 
or  so  buy  a  duplicate  of  my  present 
power  plant.  They  politely  indicated 
I  was  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own 
inclinations  in  that  respect.  So  1  did. 
:ind  bought  a  second  group,  the  switch¬ 
boards  of  which  were  never  set  v.p. 
The  power  company  sent  for  me, 
before  the  installation  was  comph'ted, 
and  told  me  to  write  iny  own  contract. 
I  wrote  it  at  one  cent  per  kilowatt-hour 
le.ss  than  my  own  power  costs,  and  the 
same  as  the  largest  mine  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  but  in  my  case  neither  fines,  over¬ 
loads.  nor  any  other  restrictions  were 
mentioned.  Until  work  was  discon¬ 
tinued  due  to  social  upheavals  several 
years  later,  the  diesel  engines  were 
]“un  once  each  month  to  see  that  they 
were  in  condition,  and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  when  the  power  company 
was  in  trouble  due  to  nigh  water  or 
other  difficulties.  One  great  storm 


caused  a  shutdown  of  seven  days,  and 
nearly  every  mine  in  the  district  was 
badly  flooded  except  ours. 

All  the  power  companies  and  the 
important  mining  companies,  as  well 
as  lesser  ones,  became  my  very  good 
friends,  as  in  most  mining  districts 
each  was  always  ready  to  help  the 
other  in  case  of  need.  One  delivery  of 
ore  from  the  group  filled  60  standard- 
gage  railroad  ore  cars  and  was  divided 
up  among  the  twelve  smelters  then  op¬ 
erating  all  over  the  eoxintry. 

Smooth  operation 

By  this  time  the  business  had  the 
reputation  of  “running  itself,”  which 
means  that  it  was  operating  smoothly. 
It  had  been  inspected  twice  by  com¬ 
petent  consulting  engineers  brought 
over  fi‘om  America,  at  the  usual  rate 
for  such  services.  They  found  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  worthy  to  speak  well  of  the 
jiroperty  and  management,  resulting 
some  time  later  in  most  fljittering  new 
cai)ital  which  permitted  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  about  200  additional  adjoining 
acres  on  well-defined  but  not  deeply 
exploited  veins,  from  .300  to  1,000  ft. 
in  seven  or  eight  shafts,  shut  down, 
some  of  them,  half  a  century  before. 

About  this  time  King  Alfonso  de¬ 
cided  to  abdicate,  in  view  of  much 
•social  unrest  stin-ed  up  principally  in 
two  or  three  of  the  larger  cities  and 
))y  the  two  principal  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  Spain,  as  all  know,  was  then 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  King 
more  or  less  a  figurehead,  with  its  con¬ 
gress  of  representatives  and  senators 
elected  by  popular  suffrage. 

In  the  biennial  elections  for  renew¬ 
ing  the  two  houses,  held  in  April,  1931, 
the  labor,  or  republican,  parties  won 
in  two  or  three  of  the  hu“ge  cities  where 
they  were  well  organized;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  country  was  for  the 
monarchy.  Notwithstanding  the  King’s 
party  was  triumphant,  one  of  the 
King’s  principal  counsellors.  Count 
Romanones,  advi.sed  that  a  civil  war 
appeared  imminent,  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  defeated  labor  parties. 
To  this  Alfonso  replied  that  rather 
than  see  the  country  embroiled  in  civil 
war  he  would  leave  and  allow  freedom 
to  proclaim  a  republic. 

The  well-organized,  but  defeated, 
parties  mentioned  in  this  crisis  grabbed 
the  reins  of  government  and  became, 
with  the  good  wishes  of  a  great  many 
people,  the  new  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  All  too  soon,  however,  began  a 
series  of  pei’secutions,  principally  of 
business  and  capital,  that  rapidly  lost 
the  new  governing  body  the  well  wishes 
with  which  it  had  assumed  power.  One 
of  the  most  aggravating  circumstances 
was  the  position  assumed  by  organized 
labor.  Excellent  laws  favoring  labor 
had  been  passed  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  monarchy.  Without  question 
labor  was  in  need  of  amelioration,  but 
in  putting  these  laws  in  operation. 
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labor  influence  placed  the  eini)l»)yer  at 
its  mercy.  The  application  ot'  the  law 
was  taken  from  the  courts  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  boards  in  eacli  dis¬ 
trict,  to  trj-  and  decide  all  eases  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  labor  disputes.  These  boards 
were  composed  of  one  laborer,  one 
supposed  patron,  and  one  neutral 
named  by  the  I’rovincial  Governor. 
The  provincial  governors,  themselves, 
had  been  elected  by  labor,  or,  in  otber 
cases,  had  been  named  by  the  lal)or 
government  in  substitution  of  mon¬ 
archical  governors  dismissed  or  re¬ 
signed.  This  in  eflect  made  the  board 
one-sided.  Furtber,  no  ])atron  could 
employ  legal  talent  to  defend  his  in¬ 
terests,  but  must  necessarily  do  it 
himself  or  through  one  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  agents  not  specially  hired  for 
the  purpose. 

Labor  was  permitted,  and  encour¬ 
aged,  to  make  claims  for  wages  sup¬ 
posedly  not  paid,  or  underpaid,  or  for 
overtime,  etc.,  as  far  back  as  the  inter¬ 
ested  j)arties  could  remember  or  cared 
to  ask  for.  Thei'e  were  cases  covering 
.35  years  or  more.  The  abuse  of  this 
))rovision  became  so  great  that  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  himself  a  plasterer, 
<u’  so  he  claimed,  finally  had  to  limit 
such  demands  to  thi'ce  ye.Trs  iiiinu'di- 
ately  preceding  the  claim.  Even  at  this 
rate  many  peoi)le  and  busiiu'sses  were 
ruined,  or  so  badly  crippled  that  they 
had  to  discontinue.  Though  I  had 
iK'ver  had  one  day  <(f  strike  during 
nearly  ten  years  of  the  business,  and 
was  in  no  way  guilty  of  abuses,  as  I 
had  made  it  my  busine.ss  to  treat  my 
lalMtr  considerably  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  ])ractice. 

I  was  flooded  with  demands.  All  of 
th(“sc  had  been  prepared  in  the  (^isa 
del  Pueblo,  the  Laborer’s  Glub,  one 
of  which  existed  in  each  locality.  Fre- 
(piently  the  demands  for  unpaid 
salary  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  the  full  pay  of  the  period  claimed, 
even  had  the  claimants  never  received 
one  penny.  They  were  paid  always 
each  Saturday,  and  never  was  one  j)ay 
day  missed.  Other  mines  paid  at  ten- 
day  intervals,  or  less  frefjuently.  I 


spent  several  weeks  before  the  private 
labor  courts,  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  but  winning  only  one  or  two 
cases.  In  one  the  claimant  had  been 
working  in  another  mine  when  he 
claimed  to  be  working  for  me.  The 
totals  claimed  ran  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pesetas,  not  a  penny  of 
which  was  justly  due.  In  desperation 
I  tried  to  close  down  the  mines,  be¬ 
cause  new  regulations  had  been  put 
into  effect  by  which  the  miners’  com¬ 
mittees,  named  by  the  governnumt,  told 
the  patron  where,  when,  and  how  to 
w<»rk.  If  a  man  did  not  feel  like  woi’k- 
ing,  he  sat  around  the  pit  mouth  and 
smoked  cigarettes  and  said  “Fire  me 
if  you  can.”  You  could  not  discharge 
a  man ;  if  you  sent  him  away  he  had 
to  be  paid  just  the  .same,  unless  y(»u 
had  a  permit  from  the  organization  to 
discharge  him,  and  that  is  something 
you  never  got. 

Further  tyranny 

The  government  refused  to  allow  the 
mines  t(t  shut  down,  r'nder  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  lead  at  .+35  ])er  ton 
and  labor  refusing  t(»  deliver,  no  busi¬ 
ness  could  continue.  Eventually  I  re¬ 
quested  the  government  either  to  per¬ 
mit  the  closing  of  the  now  considerable 
business,  employing  at  one  time  about 
45(1  men  per  day,  or  furnish  tin*  money 
to  pay  the  labor.  K’eluctant  consent 
was  given,  but  making  me  i)ay  an 
jidded  two  weeks  over  and  above  the 
two  weeks’  notice  called  for  by  law.  I 
then  .sent  out  word  calling  every  b'lxuer 
who  had  made  claim  to  come  to  the 
office  for  a  private  .settlement.  To  the 
man  who  had  claimed  five  thousand 
pesetas,  ;ibout  two  years’  straight  pay, 
I  otfeied  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
others  in  pi'ojmrtion.  I  told  them  to 
take  it  or  leave  it,  and  get  it  when  they 
could  through  the  Ca.sa  -del  Pueblo, 
kmtwing  that  they  would  get  nuu’e,  but 
supposing  that  the  olticers  of  the 
Ca.sa  del  Pueblo  would  take  the  most 
of  it  for  fixing  up  their  papers  and 
having  the  “trial,” 

At  this  call  even  the  dead  came  to 


life  and  claimed  back  pay;  and  it  took 
some  trouble  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  imposters.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  papers  prepared  in  the 
Casa  del  Pueblo  showed  a  man  claim¬ 
ing  104  Sundays  overtime  work  in  one 
year,  the  inclusive  dates  necessarily 
shown.  Sunday  was  a  favorite  claim; 
double  and  triple  time.  Other  overtime 
was  double  for  first  two  hours  and 
triple  for  all  over  that.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  district,  apparently 
from  time  without  memory,  for  out¬ 
lying  mines  to  permit  their  men,  when 
it  suited  their  convenience,  to  work  8 
hours,  rest  8  hours,  and  work  another 
shift,  and  then  go  home  tor  24  hours. 
All  of  these  cases  came  up  for  double 
and  triple  time  and  were  awarded  to 
tbe  men. 

Such  was  the  government  that  took 
all  my  mining  e(iuipment  without  by 
your  leave,  thank  you,  or  any  promise 
to  pay.  I’he  Hebels  won,  however,  and 
after  two  years  of  hunting  I  found 
half  of  the  stolen  equipment  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  broken  and  .scattered. 
When  I  established  own(*rship  beyond 
(piestion,  tbe  e<|uipm(‘nt  was  returned 
to  me. 

This,  just  touching  the  higher  spots, 
is  a  rough  outline  of  my  mining  ex¬ 
perience  in  Spain.  1  wish  to  say,  in 
justice  to  that  country,  that  until  about 
1!>33  I  never  saw  better  workmen  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  From  that 
time  on  they  were  led  to  abuses  by  pro¬ 
vocative  agents  of  countries  interested 
in  the  political  future  of  Spain.  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Fi’eneh  communists  were 
fighting  for  their  tenets  against  Ger- 
)iian  and  Italian  socialistic  ideas  at  the 
expense  of  the  decent  bnv-abiding  peo¬ 
ple  of  Spain. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation  has  been  so  inditferently  under¬ 
stood  by  other  nations  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  some  small  comfort  to  us,  as 
Americjins,  to  know  that  the  Spanish 
people,  both  tho.se  called  rebels  and 
those  defeated  loyalists,  are,  in  the 
majority,  most  fervent  haters  of  Hitler 
and  all  that  his  name  and  country 
stand  for  and  represent. 


Chromite  on  Kenai  Peninsula  in  Alaska 


CHROMITE  DEPOSITS  occur 
at  the  south  end  of  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  in  two 
areas.  Claim  Point  and  Red  Mountain. 
According  to  P.  W.  Guild  in  Bulletin 
931-G  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
they  are  contained  in  masses  of  ultra- 
mafic  rocks  (those  with  unusually  large 
contents  of  magnesium  and  iron), 
which  are  intrusive  into  a  complex 
series  of  graywackes,  slates,  and  cherts 
of  Ihileozoic  (?)  age.  Dunite  is  the 
predominant  intrusive;  pyroxenite, 
garnet  pyroxenite,  and  serpentine  de¬ 


rived  from  the  alteration  of  dunite  are 
present. 

Chromite  grains  are  distributed  in 
small  quantity  throughout  the  dunite; 
the  ore  dejmsits  are  parts  of  the  dunite 
and  serpentine  masses  in  which  chrom¬ 
ite  has  been  concentrated  by  magmatic 
segregation.  The.se  deposits  are  tabu¬ 
lar,  strongly  banded  bodies,  which 
range  in  size  from  stringers  to  bodies 
of  more  than  50,000  tons,  and  in  grade 
from  a  few  percent  to  50  percent 
CrzOs.  Analyses  of  the  chromite  alone, 
separated  from  the  silicate  gangue. 


.show  that  it  u.sually  contains  54  to  50 
percent  of  CraOs  and  has  a  chrome- 
ii’on  ratio  of  3:1  or  greater.  The  re¬ 
serves  are  estimated  at  150,000  tons  of 
chromite.  About  73,000  tons  is  in  ship¬ 
ping  ore,  containing  40  percent  or 
more  of  Cr203;  the  remaining  77,000 
is  in  some  170,000  tons  of  lower-grade 
ore,  which  will  reejuire  concentration. 

Transpoi’tation  difficulties  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  development  of  the  Red 
Mountain  area,  which  is  6  miles  inland, 
and  will  add  to  the  cost  of  mining. 
Claim  Point  is  easily  reached  by  boat. 
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A  Planned  War-Time 
Maintenance  and  Salvage  Program 


Tennessee  CoppeTs  mining  department  works  out  a  procedure  for  avoiding  break¬ 
downs,  getting  maximum  use  out  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  increasing  efficiency 


Lamar  Weaver 

Superintendent  of  Mines 
Tennessee  Copper  Co. 
Ihiektoirn,  Tenn. 


Welding  has  an  important  role  in  the  maintenance 
and  salvage  work  at  the  Burra  Burra  mine,  in  Polk 
County  in  the  southeastern  corner  oi  Tennessee 


become  too  short  for  use,  are  brought 
back  to  the  original  length  by  welding 
on  a  piece  of  tool  steel.  Hammers  are 
reforged  or  trued  up.  Picks  and  ham¬ 
mers  are  then  sent  through  the  carpen¬ 
ter  shop  to  have  new  wood  handles  fit¬ 
ted,  after  which  they  go  to  the  supply 
house. 

The  mines  use  detachable  bits  for 
drilling.  As  the  only  exception,  a  small 
amount  of  short  jackhammer  steel  is 
employed  for  drilling  pinholes  and  for 
the  secondary'  breaking  of  large  pieces 
of  ore  at  loading  places.  Each  drill  man 
is  responsible  for  returning  his  dull 
drill  bits  and  damaged  rods  to  surface 
to  exchange  them  for  usable  ones.  The 
drill  bits  are  purchased  in  one  size 
onl}',  1|-  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  carload 
lots.  They  are  reground  three  times, 
approximately.  When  the  gage  has 
been  lost,  it  is  built  up  again  by  about 
j  in.  by  hot-milling,  which  restores  the 
bit  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  one  or  two 
uses  more  before  the  stock  length  is 
used  up.  Bits  are  discarded  for  scrap 
when  this  point  is  reached  or  when 
found  defective. 

Repairs  on  underground  haulage  lo¬ 
comotives  and  cars  are  handled  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  There  are  nine  electric-trolley  lo¬ 
comotives  and  six  storage-batteiy  loco¬ 
motives,  as  well  as  147  60-cu.ft.  and 
nO-cu.ft.  car's  in  the  three  mines — Burra 
Burra,  Eureka,  and  Boyd.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  crew  for  this  equipment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  to  four  repairmen,  is 
moved  from  level  to  level  on  schedule. 
Apparently  it  will  take  three  to  four 
weeks  to  complete  a  schedule  cycle.  The 
method  of  repair  is  to  give  each  loco¬ 
motive  and  each  car  a  complete  recon¬ 
ditioning. 

Locomotive  frames,  of  steel,  are 
tightened  with  new  rivets.  Wheels  and 
axles  are  changed  for  new  or  recon¬ 
ditioned  parts.  Reconditioning  of  the 
parts  is  done  in  the  surface  shop.  Worn 
steel  tires  and  axles  are  built  up  by 
electric  welding  and  are  machined  back 
to  the  original  size. 

Haulage  ears  are  stripped  of  dam¬ 
aged  parts,  including  plates,  wheels, 
axles  and  axle  housing  or  support,  car 


Proper  maintenance  of 

machinery  and  equipment  that 
are  essential  to  production  has 
always  been  profitable.  It  be¬ 
comes  imperative  in  times  of  emer¬ 
gency  such  as  these,  when  the  need 
for  production  is  greater  than  ever 
before  in  the  country’s  history.  Under 
present  conditions,  a  definite  mainte¬ 
nance  schedule  is  necessary  if  delays 
due  to  breakdowns  are  to  be  avoided. 
Moreover,  as  procurement  of  new  ma¬ 
terials  under  priority  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  becomes  more  difficult,  methods 
that  are  pursued  in  making  repairs 
are  changing. 

The  Tennessee  Copper  Co.’s  policy 
calls  for  an  all-out  effort  in  respect  to 
everything  that  will  aid  in  winning 
the  war.  To  this  end  a  maintenance  and 
salvage  i)r()gram  has  been  worked  out 
for  the  mines.  All  employees  have 
shown  a  fine  spirit  of  coopei'ation  in 
living  up  to  its  requirements.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  wide  in  its  scope.  Some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  done  under  it  are 
told  briefly  as  follows: 

To  conserve  usable  materials,  the  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  supplies  is  discour¬ 
aged.  This  is  done  by  training  the  men 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
tools  and  machines  they  use.  Supplies 
are  issued  under  a  system  to  which  the 
workmen  have  given  the  name  “lease- 
lend,”  which  calls  for  turning  in  the 
old  part  when  a  new  one  is  requisi¬ 
tioned.  The  instructions  to  the  ware¬ 
house  men  covering  this  are : 

1.  Supplies  are  to  be  issued  on  the 
foreman’s  order,  accompanied  by  old 
tools  and  other  equipment  or  by  a 
credit  slip  showing  that  the  old  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  checked  in  for  recondi¬ 
tioning  or  salvaging. 

2.  Reconditioned  material  is  issued 
in  preference  to  new  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  all  orders  unless  new  material 
is  specified  on  the  order  and  properly 
signed  by  the  general  mine  or  shop 
foreman. 

Picks,  hammers,  and  steel  bars  for 
various  uses  are  returned  to  a  central 
shop,  where  they  are  reconditioned. 
Picks  are  resharpened  and,  when  they 


Two  mine  cars  on  the  suriace  ior  reconditioning. 
Parts  are  repaired,  including  the  structural  steel 
members,  which  are  first,  separated  if  necessorr 


At  the  door  of  the  salvage  department  with  some 
of  the  tools  and  supplies  that  are  to  be  reclaimed 
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The  drill-repair  shop.  Cylinder  walls  are  built  back 
by  chromium  plating,  followed  by  grinding  and 
polishing  to  original  dimensions 


At  the  scrap  bins.  Such  scrap  is  loaded  for  shipment 
os  fast  as  it  accumulates 


Left  to  right — Lamar  Weaver,  superintendent  of 
mines;  J.  L.  Lawrence,  general  mine  foreman;  S.  A. 
Craig,  mine  foreman 


The  company's  "Rubber  Saver"  train,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  gasoline-driven  18-passenger 
car  and  (usually)  two  trailers.  It  runs 
over  the  compony's  railroad  on  a  definite 
schedule,  making  nine  trips  per  day  with 
21  stops,  or  stations,  per  trip 


frame,  and  door.  These  parts  are  sent 
to  the  surface  shop  currentlj'  for  re¬ 
pair.  When  thej'  have  been  recondi¬ 
tioned,  the  parts  are  put  back  on  tlie 
cars  by  riveting  or  bolting  as  the  job 
may  require. 

In  the  surface  shop  the  structural 
steel  parts  taken  from  the  cars  are 
separated  either  to  be  repaired  or  to  be 
discarded  as  scrap  iron.  Repairing  in 
these  eases  involves  straightening  or 
electric  welding,  or  both.  Steel  car 
wheels,  automatic  ear  couplings,  and 
axles  are  built  up  l)y  electric  welding. 
The  electric  welder  is  likewise  success¬ 
fully  maintaining  skip  rollers,  bail 
straps  and  shafting,  skip  wheels,  and 
axles.  The  application  of  hard  metal  to 
places  of  extreme  wear  on  slusher  and 
shovel  loading  equipment,  which  is  also 
employed,  is  a  well-known  maintenance 
practice. 

In  connection  with  the  mine  supply 
department  a  workman  is  employed 
whose  function  is  solely  to  salvage  ma¬ 
terial.  Here  we  have  a  most  profitable 
enterprise  by  which  miscellaneous  items 
are  reclaimed  for  use.  Rope  blocks  used 
in  slusher  loading  are  refitted  with 
usable  parts.  The  block  hooks  and 
frames  are  repaired  l)y  straightening 
and  welding  to  their  original  size  and 
shape.  Pipe  fittings  of  all  sizes  are 
cleaned  and  rew(»rked.  Crooked  or 
otherwise  damaged  pipe  is  straight¬ 
ened,  cut  for  short  lengths,  and  re¬ 
threaded  for  Yictaulie  couplings.  On 
pipe  that  is  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
larger  sleeves  are  welded  on.  Fittings 
on  air  feed  lines  can  be  avoided  by 
welding  on  a  small  piece  of  plate, 
threaded  to  the  size  of  the  connection 
desii-ed  on  the  pipe.  These  threaded 
openings  can  be  plugged  until  needed. 
Switch  thi'ows.  tools  used  by  mechan¬ 
ics,  Victaulic  couplings,  rubber  gaskets, 
and  many  other  items  are  made  usable 
in  the  salvage  room.  A  concrete  mixer 
is  a  good  machine  for  cleaning  small 
articles  such  as  couplings,  spikes,  and 
bolts. 

In  repairing  rock  drills  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  rebuild  worn  cyl¬ 
inders.  The  cylinder  walls  are  built 
back  by  chromium  plating,  which  is 
followed  by  grinding  and  polishing  to 
the  original  dimensions.  Other  worn 


parts  of  the  cylinder  are  rebuilt  by 
welding.  This  repair  procedure  has 
jiroved  satisfactory.  The  plating  usu¬ 
ally  wears  longer  than  did  the  original 
cylinder  wall.  Mountings  are  main¬ 
tained  by  welding. 

Some  experimental  work  is  being 
done  with  electric  welding  on  rebuild¬ 
ing  worn  track  switch  points  and  frogs 
.and  also  for  repairing  pipe  in  i)lace 
underground.  In  this  connection  it  was 
found  to  be  practicable  to  connect  the 
weldiTig  generator  to  the  trolley  system 
in  lh(*  surface  powerhouse,  thereby 
.•ivoiding  moving  the  welding  machine 
underground. 

Direct-current  lighting  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  underground,  because  the 
niJiintenauce  laaiuired  on  d.c.  light 
switches,  bulbs,  and  sockets  is  excessive. 
The  volt;ige  lluctu.-ition  is  hard  on  the 
Imlbs  and  the  humidity  in  the  mine 
;iir  causes  current  leak, age  on  switches 
ajid  sockets. 

In  answer  to  the  u.atiou’s  c.all  to  look 
out  during  the  summer  for  next  win¬ 
ter's  coal  needs,  large  bins  were  built 
near  the  shop  and  changehouses,  where 
the  coal  required  for  these  buildings 
c.an  be  secured  without  using  a  truck 
to  h.aul  it.  The  bins  are  filled  f(»r  a 
year’s  supply. 

In  the  National  rubber-salvage  drive 
of  June  and  July,  the  mines  contributed 
7,8.50  lb.  of  (dd  rubber  air  ;ind  water 
hose.  The  camp.aign  in  general  to  save 
rubber  has  been  further  promoted  by 
the  company  in  providing  its  railroad 
department  with  ,a  so  c.alled  “Rubber 
Saver”  train,  this  ctmsisting  of  a  gaso¬ 
line-driven  18-passenger  car  which 
pulls  trail(*r  cars.  The  work  being 
done  by  this  train  w.as  formerly  done 
by  trucks  over  the  highways.  The  train 
travels  to  all  plants  of  the  company  in 
the  Ducktown  basin  on  a  definite  sched¬ 
ule,  carrying  passengers,  mail,  sam¬ 
ples,  and  light  freight.  If  larger  loads 
are  to  be  hauled  than  can  be  handled 
by  one  car,  other  ears  ji  re  coupled  on  to 
accommodate  either  passengers  or 
freight. 

The  salvage  of  obsolete  machinery 
and  unusable  metals  is  being  strongly 
pressed.  All  scrap  thus  derived  is  be¬ 
ing  loaded  for  shipment  as  fast  as  it  is 
made  available. 
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Tungsten  In  Canada 

Our  neighbor  and  ally  has  important  poten¬ 
tialities  with  respect  to  this  strategic  material 

D.  C.  McLaren 

Metaliurgitil 
Toronto,  Cnnnda 


CANADA  has,  from  time  to 
time,  produced  small 
amounts  of  WOa  from 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia,  and  occurrences 
(►f  tungsten  minerals  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  nearly  every  province  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  (Fig.  1). 
Many  of  these  tungsten  deposits  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  gold-bearing  veins  of 
some  of  the  older  mining  camps,  and 
small  amounts  are  at  present  being  re¬ 
covered  at  various  mines  for  war  use. 
This  small  production  will  be  increased, 
now  that  the  world’s  chief  producer, 
China,  is  in  a  most  difficult  shipping 
position  due  to  the  encrttachment  of 
Japan. 

Because  of  the  important  role 
tungsten  plays  in  the  war  industries, 
it  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  public 
eye  of  late.  North  America  has  so  far 
not  produced  any  large  quantity  of 
tung.sten,  and  the  war  lias  dislocated 
overseas  supply  sources ;  thus,  inten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  mining  companies, 
and  individuals  to  find  new  deposits  of 
tungsten  minerals. 

The  chief  ore  of  tungsten  which 
occurs  in  Canada  is  scheelite.  It  is 
found  in  almost  all  types  of  rocks  and 
nearly  always  close  to  granite  intni- 
sions.  It  is  principally  associated  with 
•  (uartz  veins,  through  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  as  patches,  thin  streaks,  or 
angular  nodules.  It  is  often  the  only 
valuable  mineral  present.  There  are 
several  known  deposits  where  scheelite 
occurs  in  quartz  veins  associated  with 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  sometimes 
tin,  minerals.  White  scheelite  has  been 
found  in  several  mining  di.stricts  in 
Canada. 

The  production  of  tungsten  concen¬ 
trates  in  Canada  is  small.  l)ut  during 
1941  shipments  were  made  from  Nova 
•Scftfia ;  the  Val  D’Or  area,  in  Quebec; 
the  I'orcupine  area,  Ontario:  the 
Bridge  River  region,  British  Cohtmbia; 
and  Keno  Hill,  Yukon. 

Prospective  and  Prodiuiiig  Areu.o — 
Guysborough  Mines,  Ltd.,  a  Ventures 
subsidiary,  has  been  developing  the 
Indian  Path  mine,  near  Lunenburg,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  has  erected  a  pilot 
mill  in  which  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
ore  in  the  form  of  bulk  samples  was 


treated  in  1941,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
rough  concentrate.  Scheelite- bearing 
zones  have  been  opened  up,  and  a  100- 
ton  mill  is  being  erected  with  a  view  to 
production  in  1942. 

Along  the  Waverly  anticline,  north¬ 
east  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  several 
deposits  are  being  explored.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Hyland  deposit,  near  Lower 
Sackville;  the  Goff  property — Kirk¬ 
patrick  Tungsten  Syndicate — north¬ 
east  of  Bedford;  and  the  Reynolds 
property,  south  of  Middle  Musquodo- 
boit.  On  the  shores  of  Charlotte  Lake, 
Guysborough  Mines  has  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  gold  -  tungsten 
property  30  miles  east  of  Halifax,  but 
the  scheelite  was  of  too  low  a  grade  to 
mine  profitably  at  current  prices,  and 
operations  were  suspended.  In  the 

lloose  River  district,  the  old  properties 
of  Scheelite  Mines  were  examined  by 
tlie  Geological  Survey.  In  1911  a  mill 
was  erected  on  this  property  and  op¬ 
erated  intermittently  until  1919.  Only 
25  tons  of  scheelite  was  produced  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  The  workings  have 
caved  and  are  full  of  water,  but  it  is 
said  that  good  ore  is  still  exposed. 
Some  ore  may  be  obtained  from  the  old 
mill  tails,  which  assay  0.5  percent 

WO::,  and  the  old  rock  dumps. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Consolidated 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  explored  the 
Burnt  Hill  wolframite  property,  in 
York  County.  This  property  had  been 
worked  intermittently  by  Acadia 
Tungsten  Mines  between  1912  and 
1918,  and  14  tons  of  tungsten  concen¬ 
trates  was  produced.  Recent  explora¬ 
tion  has  revealed  numerous  quartz 
veins,  many  of  which  contain 
wolframite  and  a  little  molybdenite. 

Though  a  fair  tonnage  of  tungsten 

could  be  obtained  from  three  or  four 
of  the  best  veins,  no  profit  could  be 
realized  at  present  prices.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  Canadian  government  to 
assure  production  this  year. 

In  Ontario,  scheelite  occurs  in  many 
of  the  gold  mines.  Although  no  large 
tonnage  is  expected  from  any  mine, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  will  contribute 
appreciably  towards  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold 
Mines,  in  the  Porcupine  area  of  On¬ 
tario,  has  the  largest  amount  of 


scheelite  yet  found,  and  in  February 
of  this  year  completed  installation  of 
a  lOO-ton  treatment  plant  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $50,000  (Fig.  2).  Several 
other  gold  mines  in  this  area  will  in 
all  probability  ship  their  hand-picked 
scheelite  to  this  mill  for  treatment. 

Scheelite  also  occurs  in  association 
with  gold  at  the  properties  of  Preston 
East  Dome  Mines,  South  Porcupine; 
Leitch  Gold  Mines,  Thunder  Bay  dis¬ 
trict;  Matachewan  Consolidated  Mines, 
Matachewan  district ;  and  McKenzie 
Red  Lake  Mines,  Red  Lake.  Little 
Long  Lac  Mines,  Longlae,  also  report 
the  occurrence  of  scheelite  in  their  ore. 

In  Quebec,  the  area  north  of  Rouyn 
and  eastward  to  Val  D’Or,  Abitibi 
County,  is  the  most  promising  region 
in  this  province.  The  Manley  Gold 
mine,  in  La  Reine  Township,  has  some 
scheelite  occurring  in  quartz  veins  and 
in  some  of  the  underground  workings. 
On  the  Kayrand  property,  northwest 
of  Amos,  and  the  Petosa  Syndicate,  in 
Gabourj*  Township,  east  of  Ville 
Marie,  on  Lake  Temiskaming,  prospect¬ 
ing  was  also  carried  out  in  1942. 
Tungsten  also  occurs  in  this  province 
in  the  ores  of  the  Sullivan,  Lamaque, 
Sigma,  and  Nortrae  mines. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Red  Rose 
Tungsten  mine,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co., 
erected  a  small  mill  on  the  Skeena 
River  near  Hazelton.  Some  good- 
grade  ore  was  disclosed,  and  shipments 
are  expected  through  1942.  The  same 
company  took  over  the  Tungsten 
Queen,  north  of  Minto  City,  in  the 
Bridge  River  area.  This  property 
during  the  past  two  years  has  shipped 
high-grade  massive  white  scheelite  to 
Ottawa  for  treatment  . 

No  recent  work  has  been  done  by 
Columbia  Tungstens,  Ltd.,  on  Hard¬ 
scrabble  Creek  in  the  Caribou  district, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  concentrate 
produced  during  1940  was  shipped  in 
1941.  The  Consolidated  Tungsten-Tin 
Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Albert  Canyon,  north¬ 
east  of  Revelstoke,  treated  some  ore  in 
its  underground  mill  at  the  Regal  silver 
mine.  This  company  plans  to  treat  the 
rough  concentrate  produced  in  this 
mill  in  a  finishing  plant  now  being 
erected  alongside  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  track,  7  miles  from  the  mine. 
The  ore  is  a  complex  mixture  of 
scheelite,  stannite,  and  several  metallic 
sulphides.  In  the  south-central  part  of 
British  Columbia,  Consolidated  Nicola 
Goldfields,  Ltd.,  is  equipping  its  mill 
to  handle  the  scheelite  which  occurs  in 
small  amounts  in  the  mine. 

The  Bralonie  gold  mine,  in  the 
Bridge  River  area,  has  a  scheelite  dis¬ 
covery  of  interest,  and  its  recovery  is 
now  under  investigation. 

Near  Salmo,  Nelson  River  division, 
south  of  Barkerville;  east  of  Hansard, 
on  the  Fraser  River;  and  in  several 
other  localities  prospecting  was  done 
on  scheelite  occurrences.  The  British 
Columbia  Department  of  Mines,  Vic¬ 
toria.  is  conducting  a  thorough  in- 
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Fig.  1.  .  .  .  Map  showing  principal  occurrences  ol  tungsten  in  Canada 


Known  occurrences  oi  tungsten  minerals  are  widespread  in  Canada  and  too  numerous  to  be  all  indicated  separately.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  gold-mining  districts  and  in  many  instances  are  of  mineralogical  rather  than  economic  interest.  The  numbers  on  the 
maps  refer  to  the  following  localities  and  properties  where  tungsten  minerals  have  been  found 


Yukon : 

1.  Dul>lin  Gulch. 

2.  Scheelite  Creek. 

3.  .Tohnson  Creek. 

4.  Hifihet  Creek. 

5.  Canailian  Creek. 

Britiah  Columbia : 

6.  Ksperanza  mine. 

7.  Annie  L.aurie  (Ptarmigan) 

8.  White  Bluffs. 

9.  Lucky  Luke  mine. 

19.  Cordillera  mine. 

11.  Grotto. 

12.  Zona  May. 

13.  Red  Rose  mine. 

14.  Rocher  Deboule  mine. 

15.  Black  Prince. 

16.  Mohawk  mine. 

17.  Higgins. 

18.  Ada 

19.  Silver. 

29.  Hardscrabble  mine. 

21.  Island  Mountain  mine. 

22.  Cariboo  Gold  Quartz  mine. 

23.  Rand. 

24.  Cariboo  Thompson  mine. 

25.  Cariboo  Hudson  mine. 

26.  Paxton. 

27.  Taylor. 

28.  Lorntzsen. 

29.  Phillips. 

30.  Bralorne  mine. 

31.  Pioneer  mine. 

32.  Regal  Silver  mine  (Woolsey). 

33.  Joshua  (t  onsolidated  Nicola 
Goldfields). 

34.  White  Klcphant. 

35.  Mammoth. 

36.  Elite. 

37.  Kettle  River. 

38.  Knob  Hill. 


39.  Meteor. 

40.  Scranton. 

41.  Alltine. 

42.  Venango. 

43.  Granite  I’oorman  mine. 

44.  Royal  Canadian. 

45.  Nevada. 

46.  Euphrates  mine. 

47.  Porto  Rico  mine. 

48.  Spotted  Horse. 

49.  Old  Timer. 

50.  Kootenay  Belle  mine. 

51.  Queen  mine. 

52.  Reno  mine. 

Xortliwest  Territories; 

53.  Ptarmigan  mine. 

54.  Con  and  Rycon  mines. 

55.  Negus  mine. 

56.  Thompson-Lundmark  mine. 

57.  A.C. 

58.  A.C.S. 

59.  C.O.D. 

60.  Dick. 

61.  Dot  and  Eva. 

62.  Lucky. 

63.  Norma. 

64.  Ruth. 

65.  Storm. 

66.  WO. 

67.  Outpost  Islands. 

Manitobti.: 

68.  Little  Herb. 

69.  L.aguna  mine  (Rex). 

70.  Falcon  Lake. 

Ontario: 

71.  Rich  Lake. 

72.  Central  Patricia  mine. 

73.  Pickle  Crow  mine. 

74.  Jason  mine. 


75.  I’chi  mine. 

76.  Howey  mine 

77.  Hasjiga  mine. 

78.  Madsen  Red  I^tike  mine. 

79.  JlcKenzie  Red  Lake  mine. 

80.  McMarmac  Red  Lake  mine. 

81.  Wendigo  mine. 

82.  Lower  Manitou  I..€ike. 

83.  Sand  River  ntine. 

84.  Leitch  mine. 

85.  Bankfield  Consolidated  mine. 

86.  Tombill  mine. 

87.  MacLeod -Cockshutt  mine. 

88.  Hard  Rock  mine. 

89.  .lellicoe  mine. 

90.  Little  Long  Lac  miive. 

91.  Cline  Lake  mine. 

92.  Aunor  mine. 

93.  Broulan  Porcupine  mine. 

94.  Buffalo  Ankerite  mine. 

95.  Delnite  mine. 

96.  De  Santis  Porcupine  mine. 

97.  Dolin’  mine. 

98.  Hallnor  mine. 

99.  Hollinger  mine. 

100.  McIntyre  mine. 

Itll.  Pamour  mine. 

102.  Preston  East  Dome  mine. 

1 03.  Kiryan  mine. 

104.  Bidgood  Kirkland  mine. 

105.  Morris  Kirkland  mine. 

106.  Uitiier  Canada  mine. 

107.  Chesterville  Larder  Lake  mine. 

108.  Ki-rr-Addison  mine. 

109.  Omi’ga  mine. 

110.  Matachewan  Consolidated  mine. 

111.  Young-Davidson  mine. 

112.  Mosher  Bay. 

113.  Tyranite  mine. 

1 14.  Victoria  mine. 

115.  Couchiching  Lake. 


tlliebee: 

116.  .Manley  mine. 

117.  Nortrac  (Kayrand) 

118.  O’Brien  mine. 

119.  Central  Cadillac  mine. 

120.  Wood  Cadillac  mine. 

121.  Pandora  Cadillac  mine. 

122.  Canadian  Malartic  mine. 

123.  Siscoe  mine. 

124.  Sullivan  mine. 

1 25.  Sigma  mine. 

126.  Lamatiue  mine. 

127.  Perron  mine. 

128.  Pascalis  mine. 

129.  Beaufor  mine. 

130.  Cournor  mine. 

131.  Beaucourt  mine. 

132.  Mine  Hill  (St.  Ruflne). 

New  Brunswick; 

133.  Burnt  Hill  mine. 

134.  Stiuare  Ltike. 

Nova  S4-(>tiu; 

135.  Northeast  Margaree. 

136.  Kaulback  mine. 

137.  Toutiuoy  mine. 

138.  Moose  River  mine. 

139.  Scheelite  mine. 

140.  Davidson  mine  (Higgins). 

141.  Middle  Mu.squodoboit  (Mur- 
chyville) 

142.  Lake  Charlotte. 

143.  Avon  mine. 

1  44.  Oldham  mine. 

145.  Kirkpatrick. 

146.  Wavcrley. 

147.  Lower  Sickville. 

148.  Mill  Road. 

149.  -\cw  Ro.ss. 

150.  Indian  Path  mine. 

151.  Baker  Settlement. 

162.  Ballou  mine. 


vestigation  of  all  the  most  promising 
occurrences  of  tungsten  in  British 
Columbia. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories,  Slave 
Lake  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  is  shipping  a 
rough  concentrate  containing  ferberite, 
wolframite,  tin,  and  gold  from  its 
property  on  Outpost  Island,  in  Great 
Slave  Lake,  for  testing.  If  results  are 
favorable  a  plant  will  be  erected.  In 
the  Gilmour  Lake  area,  about  50  miles 
to  the  north,  investigation  by  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Ottawa,  has  revealed 
many  quartz  (liorite  veins  and  stringers 
which  carry  scheelite  with  large 


amounts  of  calcite  and  minor  amounts 
of  zoisite  and  grossularite.  The  veins 
in  most  eases  follow  bedding  planes 
in  greywacke  and  arkosic  sediments. 
These  veins  vary  in  width  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet,  with  the  scheelite 
occurring  along  one  wall  or  the  other, 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  vein,  but  not 
usually  all  the  way  across.  A  200-lb. 
sample  from  this  district  sent  to 
Ottawa  early  in  1041  assayed  8.9  per¬ 
cent  W Oa ;  as  yet,  however,  the  amount 
of  scheelite  in  commercial  quantities 
is  small.  Several  mining  companies 
are  exploring  this  area,  and  a  mill 


will  be  erected  if  a  sutlicient  tonnage 
of  ore  is  disclosed. 

The  Canbrae  Exploration  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  ac¬ 
quired  the  placer  holdings  of  Canadian 
Tungstens,  Ltd.,  on  Canadian  Creek, 
southwest  of  Selkirk,  in  the  Yukon, 
but  after  prospecting  the  area,  gave 
up  the  options.  The  tungsten  occurs 
chiefly  as  wolframite  and  ferberite, 
with  a  minor  amount  of  scheelite.  On 
Dublin  Gulch  and  Haggart  Creek,  near 
Keno,  north  of  Mayo,  placer  deposits 
containing  both  wolframite  and 
scheelite  are  being  worked.  Small  ship- 
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ments  of  the  gold  clean-up  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  the  tungsten 
minerals  were  made  in  1941.  Ore-dress¬ 
ing  investigations  have  proved  that 
the  tungsten  minerals  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  screening 
over  14  mesh.  The  wolframite  is  nearly 
all  coarse  and  most  of  the  scheelite 
passes  through  the  screen. 

Hecovery  and  Treatment — In  the 
concentrators  of  many  Canadian  mines 
in  which  scheelite  occurs,  a  portion 
of  the  picking  belt  is  darkened  and  an 
ultraviolet  lamp  set  up.  The  lumps  of 
ore  containing  the  fluoi'escent  scheelite 
can  then  be  picked  out.  In  many  of 
the  mines  portable  ultraviolet  lamps 


are  taken  underground,  and  the 
scheelite-bearing  zones  determined. 
Some  zones  high  in  scheelite  are  mined 
only  for  the  tungsten  minerals.  This 
application  of  the  ultraviolet  lamp 
permits  selective  sorting  of  the  ore 
in  the  stopes,  thus  allowing  for  a  large 
saving  in  transportation  and  milling 
costs. 

Because  of  their  high  specific  grav¬ 
ity,  tungsten  minerals  are  found  in  the 
clean-up  of  placer  gold  operations, 
and  the  small  lode  operators  can  make 
a  rough  concentrate  by  crushing  and 
sluicing.  Tungsten  minerals  are  easily 
concentrated  by  gravity  methods  when 
the  ore  is  of  high  grade  and  no  metallic 


sulphides  are  present;  otherwise,  a 
combination  of  gravity  and  flotation 
processes  will  be  necessary. 

During  the  period  of  the  first  World 
War  the  low-grade  scheelite  ores  of 
Canada,  which  contained  1.5  to  1  per¬ 
cent  and  less  WOs,  were  concentrated 
by  gravity  methods  using  jigs,  tables, 
etc.  The  over-all  recovery  of  tungsten 
was  not  over  70  percent  and  often  as 
low  as  50  percent  on  ores  containing 
0.75  percent  or  0.50  percent  WO3.  The 
mills  were  very  elaborate  and  roll 
crushing  to  14  or  20  mesh  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  excess  sliming  of  the 
scheelite.  As  the  ores  contained  more 
pyrite  than  scheelite,  the  result  was  a 
low-grade  concentrate.  This  low-grade 
concentrate  was  usually  roasted  to 
convert  the  pyrite  to  a  magnetic  form, 
and  was  then  passed  through  a  high 
intensity  magnetic  separator  which  re¬ 
moved  the  pyrite.  To  reduce  the  sul¬ 
phur  content  to  the  required  specifica¬ 
tions  of  0.50  percent  maximum,  a  final 
roast  was  often  necessary.  In  treating 
ores  which  contained  free  gold,  a  spe¬ 
cial  method  was  recjuired  to  recover  the 
gold. 

The  modern  treatment  of  tungsten 
ores  in  Canada  is  by  the  use  of  flota¬ 
tion  to  remove  all  the  scheelite.  The 
modern  Canadian  flowsheet  is  briefly 
as  follows:  The  ore  is  ground  in  ball 
mills  in  closed  circuit  with  classifiers 
to  50  percent  minus  200  mesh,  or  finer 
if  required  to  liberate  the  mineral. 
Gold  traps  or  jigs  are  placed  in  the 
grinding  circuit  to  recover  any  metallic 
gold.  The  gold-bearing  sulphides  are 
floated  in  standard  machines  and  the 
flotation  tailing  is  refloated  to  recover 
the  scheelite,  using  a  Soap  reagent  as 
a  collector. 

C.  S.  Parsons,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Metallic  Minerals,  Department  of 
Mines,  Ottawa,  states  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  mentioned  will  recover  in  most 
cases  90  percent  or  better  of  the  WOs 
content,  even  w'hen  the  ore  contains  as 
low  as  0.5  percent  WO3.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  as  a  rule  the  flotation  con¬ 
centrate  obtained  will  contain  only 
around  10  percent,  but  in  certain  cases 
may  run  as  high  as  15  to  20  percent 
WO3.  Concentrates  as  low  as  5  percent 
WO3  now  constitute  a  commercial 
product,  due  to  the  new  chemical 
process  developed  in  the  United 
States.  This  process,  developed  by  the 
United  States  Vanadium  Corp., 
Bishop,  Calif.,  is  a  chemical  method  of 
treatment  which  the  company’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  state  I’ecovers  90  percent  of 
the  tungsten  contained  in  such  a  con¬ 
centrate.  Briefly,  this  process  involves 
flne  grinding  of  the  concentrate  fol¬ 
lowed  by  digesting  under  heat  and 
pressure,  and  then  precipitating  the 
tungsten  as  a  pure  artificial  scheelite, 
CaW04.  The  United  States  Vanadium 
Corp.  plans  to  erect  a  plant  for  the 
treatment  of  tungsten  concentrates  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  until  such 
time  as  this  plant  is  completed  the 
corporation  is  going  to  make  aiTange- 
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Fig.  2.  .  .  .  Flowsheet  of  tungsten  plant  of  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
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iiieuts  tor  concentrates  to  be  treated  in 
a  small  unit  now  installed  in  one  of 
the  Union  Carbide  plants  at  Niai^ai’a 
Falls.  The  conversion  charges  at 
Niagara  Falls  will  be  between  $2  and 
$2,50  per  unit  WOa,  depending  on  the 
grade  of  the  concentrate. 

The  ore  dressing  and  luetallurgical 
laboratories  of  the  Hureau  of  Mines, 
Ottawa,  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
laboratory  work  on  the  flotation  of 
tungsten  ores,  using  a  soap  flotation  to 
recover  the  scheelite,  and  produce  a 
concentrate  running  about  10  percent 
from  an  ore  which  runs  less  than  0.5 
percent  WOa.  Experimental  work  done 
at  Ottawa  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  try  to  float  material  con¬ 
taining  less  than  0.1  or  0.2  percent 
WO3,  as  practically  all  the  carbonate 
minerals  in  the  ore  float  with  the 
scheelite. 

Special  flotation  reagents  have  been 
developed  for  tungsten  ores,  which  are 
the  result  of  combined  research  carried 
out  by  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  and 
the  IJnited  States  Vanadium  Corp. 
This  reagent  has  been  tried  out  in  the 
ore  dressing  and  metallurgical  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ottawa, 
and  is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  reagent  is  known  as  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  special  flotation  reagent  for 
tungsten  (.scheelite)  and  is  now  being 
manufactured  under  the  trade  name  of 
Orso. 

Hollinger  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
Timmins,  Ontario,  in  early  1942 
erected  a  tungsten  plant  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  75  to  100  tons  daily,  and 
at  time  of  Avriting  is  handling  an  aver¬ 
age  of  65  tons  (Fig.  2).  Mill  feed  is 
obtained  by  selecth’e  mining  under 
ground,  some  stopes  too  low  in  gold 
being  operated  for  their  tungsten 
A^alues  alone,  though  others  ai-e  mined 
for  both  gold  and  tungsten.  Grade  to 
dat«*  averages  0.26  percent  ,  WCL,  which 
is  somewhat  beloAv  pre-prodiaetion  esti¬ 
mates.  Tlie  Hollinger  flowsheet  as  illus 
trated  shows  the  loAA'-grade  concentrate 
obtained  from  flotation  being  treated 
on  a  Deister  slime  deck.  This  step  is 
purely  experimental  and  may  be  elim¬ 
inated  at  a  later  date. 

Some  of  the  operating  details  not 
shown  in  the  floAvsheet  are  as  follows : 
The  ball  mill  has  a  low  discharge  and 
operates  at  28  r.p.m.  Smooth  liners  are 
used  with  a  load  of  ajAproximately 
5,500  lb.  of  2^-in.  balls  and  1,5110  lb. 
i)f  4-in,  balls.  Water  sprays  are  used 
on  both  screens.  In  the  gold  flotation, 
the  concentx’ate  is  remov’ed  from  three 
cells  and  the  concentrate  from  the  last 
two  is  sent  to  the  intake  i>f  tin*  tirst 
two  cells. 

The  four  Deister  Pl  *t-0  decks  have 
a  stroke  of  in.  Avith  riffles  A-in, 
spaced  on  l|-in.  centers  with  plateau, 
as  recommended  by  the  DeisHw  com 
])any.  Concentrates  are  cut  by  an  ad¬ 
justable  splitter  and  caught  in  a  col¬ 
lecting  box.  The  rough  concentrate  is 
collected  by  a.  drag  conveyor  and  goes 
along  with  the  middlings  a>  '•hown  in 

.'*8 


the  flowsheet.  The  Deister  slime  ileck, 
used  for  finishing  tlie  scheelite  flotation 
concentrate,  has  a  slope  of  i«-in,  down 
towards  the  head  motion.  Kiffles  and 
plateaus  are  standard. 

Nearly  all  the  equipment  in  the 
Hollinger  mill  is  used  equipment  which 
was  on  hand.  No  new  building  con¬ 
struction  was  requireil,  as  the  plant 
was  set  up  in  a  .section  of  the  gcdit  mill 
which  has  not  been  used  foi-  15  years 
or  so. 

The  Hollinger  company  plans  to 
treat,  on  a  custom  basis,  ore  from  the 
neighboring  mines.  To  date  only  six 
truckloads  of  custom  ore  have  been 
received,  but  there  are  several  mines 
in  the  Porcupine  area  which  have 
•scheelite  in  their  ore.  The  Pivston  East 
Dome  mines  and  the  Delnite  mines  are 
the  most  notable  in  this  respect.  Pres¬ 
ton  has  already  recovere»l  considerahle 
scheelite  and  has  made  shipments  to 
the  Bureau  of  Minos  laboratory  at 
Gttawa.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
handling  custom  oi’e  is  the  necessity  of 
ol)taining  an  accurate  sample  for  as¬ 
say.  Scheelite  ores  are  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sample  and  the  general  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  obtain  a  result  that  is  a 
litth'  higher  than  actual  tungsten 
j)res(*nt. 

Little  Long  Lac  Mines,  Lttl.,  in 
nortliAvestern  Ontario,  investigated  a 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  tungsten  by 
flotation  of  the  mill  tailings,  but  this 
did  not  prove  feasible.  Recovery  was 
so  low  as  to  be  impracticable,  and  the 
flotation  concentrate  produced  was 
very  low  in  grade.  The  schedule  Little 
Long  Lac  now  has  under  consideration 
calls  for  collecting  the  feed  for  the 
tungsten  plant  by  hand  sorting  on  the 
picking  belt,  'fhis  Avill  be  ground, 
floated  to  recover  a  gold  concentrate, 
and  then  refloated  to  obtain  a  tungsten 
concentrate  .i.ssaying  10  to  15  percent 
WO:>.  This  concentrate  Avill  then  be 
shipped  to  the  I'nited  States  for 
chemical  treatment. 

The  Bi-alorne  fiohl  Mines,  Ltd., 
Bridge  Ri\ev  area,  British  Columbia, 
proposes  to  run  its  flotation  tailings 
ov(‘r  sti'akes  which  will  tiump  auto¬ 
matically  at  live  minute  intervals  or 
less.  The  sti'ake  concentrate  will  be  re¬ 
st  rakel  i.n  a  cleaner,  or  on  ;i  second 
set  <»f  strak»“  tables.  The  second  strake 
concentrate  would  l)e  stored  for  batch 
flotation.  Tavo  floats  are  to  be  made, 
one  to  remoA'c  sulphides  and  the  other 
to  remoAe  the  scheelite. 

The  .succe.ss  of  handling  mill  tailings 
at  this  mine  would  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  quick  change  of  strakes.  It  was 
observed  that  when  the  strakes  were 
dumped  at  longer  intevAals,  recovery 
was  too  h»w  to  be  ])ractical.  and  the 
concentrate  obtained  contained  so  much 
carbonate  and  soap-floatable  minerals 
that  flotation  produced  au  extremely 
low-grade  tungsten  concentrate. 

.\t  Ottawa  the  practice  is  to  collect 
shipments  until  there  is  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  to  rr.n  through  the  plant,  AA'hich 
ha>  a  daily  I’ated  capacity  of  5  to  7 


tons.  The  flowsheet  is  quite  simple,  and 
consists  of  crushing,  sampling,  and 
grinding  the  pulp,  which  is  then  sized 
hydraulically  into  three  products  and 
concentrated  on  tables.  A  high  grade 
scheelite-pyrite  concentrate  is  made. 
Coarse  sand  tailings  are  reground  and 
the  pyrite  is  floated  off,  leaving  a  70 
percent  WO*  product  with  heads  run¬ 
ning  from  10  to  20  percent.  The  re¬ 
covery  of  tungsten  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
90  percent.  Tailings  from  the  tungsten 
gravity  plant  are  floated  to  recover  a 
low-grade  concentrate  for  chemical 
treatment  at  one  of  the  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Quebec  government  flowsheet 
specifies  a  feed  of  minus  i  in.,  to  a 
3-ft.  by  2-ft.  ball  mill.  The  discharge 
passes  over  a  gold  jig  and  is  pumped 
to  a  28-mesh  screen,  the  oversize  being 
returned  to  the  ball  mill.  The  under¬ 
size  is  fed  to  four  No.  12  flotation  cells, 
which  take  off  a  pyrite  concentrate 
carrying  the  gold  values.  Tailings  from 
the  gold  flotation  are  sent  to  a  24-in. 
cone  classifier.  Sands  from  the  classifier 
are  passed  over  a  No.  6  Wilfley  table, 
which  recovers  a  high-grade  scheelite 
concentrate.  Classifier  slimes  are 
pumped  to  the  scheelite  flotation  sec¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  six  No.  12  flotation 
cells,  Avhich  produce  a  low-grade  con¬ 
centrate. 

When  the  ore  does  not  contain  ajxa- 
tite-  or  i>hosphate-bearing  minerals, 
Avhich  report  in  the  flotation  concen- 
trate,  it  is  possible  to  table  the  flota¬ 
tion  concentrate  and  scalp  out  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  WOa  as  a  high-grade  schee¬ 
lite  product  containing  70  percent 
WO*  and  less  than  0.5  percent  sulphur 
and  other  impurities,  and  then  ship  the 
table  tailings  to  the  chemical  plant. 
The  average  grade  .sent  for  chemical 
treatment  is  about  5  percent  WO*,  and 
the  average  grade  of  flotation  coneen 
trate  produced  at  the  A'ariotis  mines  is 
about  10  percent  WOa. 

Specifications — Specifications  set  by 
the  Atlas  Steel,  Ltd.,  chief  Canadian 
])urchaser  of  tungsten  concentrates, 
are  as  folloAvs: 


Tungstic  o.xlde  (VVOs)  (iniuiniuni) . .  .  60.00 

Sulphur  (S)  (niaximuiu) .  0.50 

Phosphorus  (P)  (maximum) .  O.O.'i 

Manganese  (Ain)  ('maximum) .  1.00 

Copper  (Cu)  (maximum) .  0.0,% 

Arsenic  (As)  (maximum) .  0.10 

.Antimony  (Sb)  (maximum) .  0.10 

Tin  (Sn)  (maximum) .  0.1f> 

Alolybdenuin  (Mo)  (maximum) .  0.1(» 

Lead  (Ph)  (maximum) .  O.io 

Uismuth  (Hi)  (maximum) .  O.io 


Slight  variations  from  the  specifica¬ 
tions  listed  are  permitted  on  the 
principle  that  the  higher  the  percentage 
WO»  the  greater  the  impurities  that 
will  be  alloAved.  Purchases  will  be  made 
in  lots  of  1,000  lb.  upwards. 

The  amount  of  arsenic,  antiintuiy, 
and  tin  must  not  exceed  a  total  of  0.25 
percent. 

-  Buyers — The  Metals  Controller  for 
Canada  will  purchase  the  entire  Cana¬ 
dian  output.  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  Wel¬ 
land,  Ontario,  is  the  only  Canadian 
company  buying  scheelite  ores  and 
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concentvnU's.  I^ow-f^rade  ores  and  con¬ 
centrates  are  brought  up  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  grade  if  shipped  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  government  customs  plants. 

Concentrates  can  also  be  sold  either 
to  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  under  per- 
ijiit  from  the  Metals  Controller  of 
Canada,  or  to  the  United  States  Van¬ 
adium  Corp.,  Bishop,  Calif.  In  the 
conversion  process,  the  crude  concen¬ 
trate  can  be  shipped  in  bond,  and  the 
refined  concentrate,  which  is  a  pure, 
artificial  scheelite,  can  be  returned  for 
sale  in  Canada. 

Gold  mines  and  small  individual  op¬ 
erators  which  produce  small  amounts 
of  concentrates  running  below  the  min¬ 
imum  requirements  of  60  percent  WOa 
ha\e  two  possible  outlets  for  their 


product.  If  in  sutficient  quantity  it  may 
be  shijjped  to  the  United  States  for 
chemical  treatment.  However,  small 
amounts  of  both  ore  and  rough  con¬ 
centrate  should  in  all  probability  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  following  govern¬ 
ment  departments:  the  Bureau  of 
.Mines  Laboratory,  Ottawa;  Quebec 
Provincial  Mine  School,  Val  D’Or;  or 
the  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Mines,  Victoria. 

Prices — The  current  price  of  Cana¬ 
dian  tungsten  (August,  1942)  is  $24 
per  unit  WOa  delivered  at  Welland, 
Ontario.  Special  contracts  at  higher 
prices  can  be  arranged  with  the  Metals 
Controller  for  Canada  when  circum¬ 
stances  justify. 

In  comparison.  United  States  prices 


for  tungsten  are  as  follows  per  short 
ton  unit  WOn:  Chinese,  duty  paid, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  $24,  Bolivian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  etc.,  duty  paid,  $24,  nominal. 
Domestic  U.  S.  scheelite  delivered  to 
buyer’s  plant  $26,  carload  lots,  good 
known  analysis.  Tungsten  metal  per 
pound  0.99  plus  percent,  powder,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to 
W.  B.  Timm  and  C.  S.  Parsons,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Losee, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  Department  of  Mines,  Quebec; 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria;  Hol- 
linger  Consolidated  Mines,  Timmins; 
Geological  Survey,  Ottawa;  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto;  Th« 
Northern  Miner,  Toronto,  and  others. 


War-time  Safety  Education  at  Climax 


Making  safe,  skilled  work¬ 
men  out  of  inexperienced 
and  unskilled  men  as 
quickly  as  possible  has  al¬ 
ways  been  of  importance  to  mine  op¬ 
erators.  Now  that  we  are  -in  tlie  miost 
of  a  national  emergency,  it  is  vital  that 
each  minute  of  every  person’s  working 
hours  be  spent  in  productive  labor. 
When  we  consider  the  unusually  large 
labor  turnover  of  totally  inexperienced 
men,  which  has  recently  become  of 
major  consideration,  it  is  definitely 
seen  that  a  greatly  intensified  effort 
must  be  made  to  make  certain  that 
these  new  men  receive  sufficient  safety 
training  and  education  to  become  pro¬ 
ductive  workmen  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  re¬ 
cently  published  the  accident  rates  for 
the  mining  industry,  and  these  figures 
show  that  we  have  had  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  3  percent  in  frequency  and 
an  improvement  of  1  percent  in  sever¬ 
ity  as  compared  to  1940.  The  large  in¬ 
flux  of  inexperienced  workmen  prob¬ 
ably  contributed  materially  to  this  in¬ 
crease  in  frequency. 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  for  this  additional 
safety  education  and  training,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  contacts  which 
the  new  underground  employees  have 
with  the  personnel  of  the  Safety  De¬ 
partment.  We  feel  that  the  additional 
effort  expended  will  be  amply  repaid, 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  men  indicates 
thajt  they  appreciate  this  effort  to  help 
them,  and  they  would  like  to  have  the 
time  increased  for  this  education.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  increased  number  of  con¬ 
tacts  are  given  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  helpful  in  showing  to  what  ex- 
ti'emes  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go 
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in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  has  received  adequate  safety 
instruction. 

Wheji  the  man  is  hired,  he  is  given 
:i  copy  of  the  safety  rules  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  to  the  Safety  Depart- 
iiHMit  for  an  examination  on  them  after 
a  peri(!d  of  one  week  and  again  after 
three  more  weeks  have  elapsed.  The 
first  examination  is  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sure  that  the  em- 
jjloyee  understands  all  of  the  general 
rules  which  may  apply  to  him,  although 
the  rules  which  apply  to  his  specific 
.job  of  the  moment  are  discussed.  We 
have  found  that,  in  many  instances  at 
this  first  examination,  the  men  have 
not  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
names  of  places  and  other  details  to  be 
able  to  talk  intelligently  concerning 
them  or  their  work.  They  are  often 
shifted  around  considerably  during  the 
first  few  weeks  to  discover  the  jobs  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  believe  the  second 
examination  is  necessary,  as  by  that 
time  they  are  able  to  talk  about  the 
mine  and  its  workings  and  are  usually 
employed  at  a  job  where  they  will  be 
kept  for  some  time.  The  hazards  of  this 
job  and  other  related  jobs  are  carefully 
discussed  in  a  final  effort  to  bring  home 
to  the  man  the  different  situations  he 
is  likely  to  meet  and  how  to  handle 
them. 

For  the  first  week  of  his  employment 
the  new  man  is  placed  on  the  clean-up 
crew,  and  during  this  period  he  re¬ 
ceives  six  30-minute  talks  by  different 
members  of  the  Safety  Department  on 
various  phases  of  our  underground  op¬ 
erations.  The  topics  include:  dynamite, 
caps,  accident  procedure,  slushers. 
chutes,  grizzlies,  water  sprays,  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  so  far  as  is  practical  they 


;ire  demonstrated  hy  actual  operation. 
We  do  not  expect  or  demand  that  these 
men  learn  all  of  the  details  of  the  va 
rious  operations,  but  we  do  attempt  to 
impress  on  them  the  more  important 
hazards  of  each,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  around  in  the  mine  safely 
in  the  course  of  their  day’s  work.  In 
charge  of  the  clean-up  crew  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  minei',  who  talks  to  the  men 
about  safetv  at  A’arious  appropriate 
times,  and  the  men  a^e  encouraged  t  ) 
ask  him  (piestions  which  concern  under¬ 
ground  work  or  safety  rules. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  other 
methods  of  contact,  and  whether  they 
function  or  not  depends  largely  on  the 
employees,  both  old  and  new.  If  a 
man  is  discovered  violating  a  safety 
rule,  he  is  generally  asked  to  go  to  our 
Grievance  Court,  where  all  the  factors 
affecting  this  rule  are  carefully  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  to  be  sure  that  not 
only  is  the  rule  understood,  but  also  the 
reasons  why  this  particular  rule  should 
be  carefully  followed.  Soon  after  this 
the  man  again  drops  into  the  safety 
office  to  talk  over  the  safety  rules  re¬ 
lating  to  his  work.  This  is  done  because 
we  feel  that  if  he  has  violated  one  rule 
it  is  possible  that  he  is  violating  others 
through  some  misunderstanding  or  lack 
of  instruction. 

Usually  our  most  important  contact 
with  the  man — and  this  applies  also  to 
older  employees — is  when  he  is  in¬ 
volved  in  either  a  major  or  a  minor 
accident.  In  each  case  the  circumstances 
involved  are  carefully  discussed  with 
the  man  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  type  of  accident.  Quite 
often  little  is  accomplished,  but  if  we 
are  able  to  discover  and  eliminate  even 
one  unsafe  practice  or  condition  in  a 
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moiitli  we  feel  tliat  the  time  is  well 
spent. 

Our  undergrouiul  safety  organiza¬ 
tion  consists  of  three  safety  inspectors, 
two  of  whom  have  been  mine  shift 
bosses  and  the  other  of  whom  is  the 
Assistant  Safety  Director.  Because  the 
day  shift  works  the  larger  number  of 
men,  two  of  these  inspectors  work  days 
and  the  remaining  inspector  works 
nights.  They  are  assigned  at  least  one 
definite  objective  at  the  beginning  of 
each  shift,  because  we  believe  that  in 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  cover  the  un- 
dei’ground  operations  with  considerably 
less  chance  of  overlooking  some  par¬ 
ticularly  important  or  hazardous  work. 
In  the  course  of  their  day’s  work  these 
inspectors  see  several  minor  violations 
of  our  safety  rules,  and  in  each  case 
they  talk  to  the  men  involved,  not  only 
to  discover  the  reason  for  the  violation, 
but  also  to  be  sure  that  both  the  rule 
and  the  necessity  for  its  existence  are 
clearly  understood.  These  little  safety 
talks  right  on  the  job  at  the  moment 
that  the  violation  occurs  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  one  of 
our  best  methods  of  getting  safety 
across  to  the  men. 

After  these  two  inspectors,  who  w’ere 
formerly  mine  shift  bosses,  have 
worked  in  the  Safety  Department  for 
six  months,  they  return  to  the  mine  as 
shift  bosses;  their  places  are  taken  by 
two  other  bosses,  who  are  transferred 
from  the  mine  for  a  similar  period  of 
six  months.  This  procedure  enables  us 
to  check  on  the  boss’s  knowledge  of 
safety  and  also  to  help  him  become  well 
versed  in  the  recommended  safe  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  various  underground  oper¬ 
ations.  All  shift  bosses  ultimately 
receive  this  training,  and  it  is  a 
requirement  that  only  men  with  this 
experience  are  eligible  to  be  advanced 
to  mine  foremen. 

A  lot  of  this  procedure  probably  ap¬ 
pears  unnecessary,,  and  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  it  does  involve 
considerable  effort.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  the  additional  time  spent  on 
safety  is  justifiable.  Our  underground 
labor  turnover  is  considerable,  and 
many  of  these  men  are  totally  inex¬ 
perienced  in  mine  work.  In  addition  to 
this,  of  the  total  of  about  seventeen 
different  types  of  underground  jobs, 
approximately  twelve  are  top  pay  or 
lead  jobs  such  as  grizzly  blasters  and 
slusher  operators,  and  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  man  in  these  jobs  less 
than  three  weeks  after  he  is  hired.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  inexperienced  man  will 
be  unable  to  learn  enough  by  actual 
experience  in  this  short  period  to  know 
all  the  hazards  of  such  a  job;  conse¬ 
quently  we  use  this  intensified  proce¬ 
dure  of  safety  education  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  which  often 
accompany  such  rapid  advancement. 
How  successful  this  procedure  will 
prove,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we 
are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
at  least  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 


Bentonitic  hokizons  in 

the  clastic  sediments  of  West 
Tennessee  have  not  hei’etofore 
been  desci’ibed,  although  sev¬ 
eral  metabentonite  horizons  have  long 
been  recognized  in  certain  Ordovician 
limestone  formations  of  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee.  A  newly  discovered 
locality,  near  Glass,  in  Obion  County, 
in  which  bentonitic  clay  occurs  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  Eocene  (Tertiary) 
section  of  West  Tennessee,  is  described 
by  Dr.  George  I.  AVhitlatch,  of  the 
Tennessee  Geological  Survey,  in  a 
paper  presented  at  the  Nashville  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of 
Sciences  last  November.  Discovery  w’as 
made  on  the  farms  of  II.  V.  Mills  and 
Hank  T.  Miller,  I  j;  miles  north  of 
Glass. 

According  to  Dr.  Whitlatch,  his  at¬ 
tention  was  first  called  to  this  locality 
in  1941  when  samples  of  clays  from 
these  farms  were  submitted  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  Similar  bentonitic  clays  were 
later  found  on  other  nearby  farms. 

The  chief  exposure  is  on  the  Hank 
Milter  farm  along  a  small  tributary  of 
Robertson  Creek.  The  clay  forms  the 
stream  bed  and  is  exposed  up  the  west 
bank  to  about  10  ft.  above  stream  level. 

The  lowermost  24  to  30  in.  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  soft,  massive,  light-gray,  slightly 
greenish  or  tannish  clay  that  is  irregu¬ 
larly  jointed  and  has  a  hackly,  con- 
choidal  fracture.  Immediately  overly¬ 
ing  is  a  30-  to  36-in.  zone  of  hard, 
almost  flintlike,  dark-gray,  slightly 
bluish,  massive  clay.  This  indurated 
zone  also  weathers  with  a  typical  con- 
choidal  fracture  and  apparently  is 
gradational  with  both  underlying  and 
overlying  clays.  Small  nodules  of  a 
peculiarly  opalescent  material,  resem¬ 
bling  halloysite,  were  noted.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  10  ft.  is  apparently  a 
soft  type  of  clay,  like  that  below  the 
indurated  zone. 

The  clay  can  be  traced  for  more  than 
125  yards  upstream,  but  only  minor 
thicknesses  are  exposed.  Owing  to  val¬ 
ley  fill  of  gravels  and  other  materials, 
relations  of  the  bentonitic  clay  stratum 
to  overlying  strata  are  not  exposed,  but 
Pleistocene  loess  occurs  less  than  15  ft. 
above  stream-level  exposures  of  the 
clay. 

Similar  bentonitic  clay  crops  out  on 
the  Mills  farm,  one-fourth  mile  south¬ 
west  of  the  Miller  exposure,  across  a 
ridge  and  along  a  second  tributary  of 
Robertson  Creek.  Thickne.sses  of  about 


1  ft.  are  exposed  for  100  yards  along 
the  bank.  This  clay  is  at  the  same  level 
as  that  on  the  Miller  farm  and  physi¬ 
cally  similar,  except  that  it  is  densely 
speckled  by  some  black  compound, 
possibly  iron.  The  character  of  the 
strata  above  the  clay  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  exposures,  but  to  the 
west  of  the  gully,  25  ft.  or  more  above 
the  clay,  there  is  a  small  outcrop  of 
dark-red  clayey  Pliocene  sands  and 
gravels. 

A  well  on  the  Joe  Faust  farm,  a  mile 
northwest  of  these  exposures?,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  penetrated  bentonitic 
clay,  but  the  thickness  is  not  known. 

in  1941,  J.  K.  Dick,  of  the  Tennessee 
Bleaching  Clay  Corp.,  Paris,  drilled  12 
ft.  into  the  bentonitic  clay  on  the  Miller 
farm,  starting  in  the  stream  bed  at  the 
base  of  the  exposure.  He  did  not  go 
through  the  bed.  Consequently,  total 
thickness  at  that  point  must  be  at  least 
22  ft.  Other  test  holes  drilled  in  the 
bottom  lands  directly  east  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  are  said  to  have  consistently 
cut  8  ft.  or  more  of  bentonitic  clay  be¬ 
neath  a  few  feet  of  overburden. 

Although  neither  the  Mills  nor  Miller 
exposures  reveal  the  entire  stratum  of 
the  clay.  Dr.  Whitlatch  believes  that 
it  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Tertiary)  formation.  This  cor¬ 
relation  is  made  tentatively  on  the 
basis  of  a  bluish-gray,  thin-bedded 
siltstone  exposed  across  the  bed  of 
Robertson  Creek  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams  on  the 
Mills  and  Miller  farms  along  which  the 
clay  is  exposed.  The  siltstone  here 
dips  possibly  3  to  5  deg.  southward 
downstream.  Splitting  of  the  stone  re¬ 
vealed  numerous  fragmental  fossil- 
plant  impressions.  The  stone’s  lithic 
character  is  similar  to  certain  in¬ 
durated  silty  layers  noted  in  the  Jack- 
son  formation  where  exposed  east  of 
Reelfoot  Lake. 

Similar  siltstone  crops  out  in  the 
same  creek  bed  on  the  Dave  Miller 
farm  about  1^  miles  farther  north  up¬ 
stream,  although  here  the  rock  has  a 
reverse,  low  dip  to  the  north  in  the 
upstream  direction.  Less  than  150 
yards  farther  upstream,  bentonitic  clay 
crops  out  along  the  west  bank  and  in 
the  stream  bed.  The  clay  in  the  lower¬ 
most  tme  foot  is  soft  and  of  slightly 
olive-drab  color,  but  this  grades  up¬ 
ward  into  a  22-ft.  zone  of  hard,  defi¬ 
nitely  silty  massive  bentonitic  clay  of 
greenish  -  yellow  color;  this  zone, 
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farther  south,  becomes  a  true  siltstone. 
Overlying  this  indurated  zone  is  1^  to 
2  ft.  of  badly  weathered,  soft,  olive- 
drab  bentonite.  The  valley  wall  here 
is  capped  by  15  to  20  ft.  of  loess. 

The  most  northerly  exposure  of  the 
clay  observed  is  on  a  tributary  of 
Robertson  Creek  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  home  of  T.  F.  McCorkle. 
Along  the  base  of  a  small  blutf,  30  in. 
of  thinly  laminated,  crossbedded,  light- 
bluish-gray,  slightly  clayey  sands  that 
contain  a  few  well-rounded  quartz 
pebbles  is  exposed  at  stream  level. 
Downstream  about  100  ft.  and  ap¬ 
parently  above  these  sands  is  a  poorly 
exposed  3-ft.  section  of  badly  weath¬ 
ered  greenish-gray  bentonitic  clay. 
Within  10  ft.  vertically  above  the  ben¬ 
tonitic  zone,  the  bluff  is  composed  of 
compact,  slightly  indurated  Pliocene 
sands  and  gravel,  total  thickness  of 
which,  estimated  from  nearby  ex¬ 
posures,  is  20  to  25  ft.,  with  a  com¬ 
parable  thickness  of  overlying  Pleisto¬ 
cene  loess.  The  Pliocene-Pleistocene 
contact  is  not  sharp  hei’e,  and  the 
lowermost  foot  or  so  of  the  loess  com¬ 
monly  contains  scattered  pebbles. 

Nowhere  in  this  area,  as  yet,  has  Dr. 
Whitlatch  found  a  section  that  clearly 
indicates  the  stratigraphic  relations  of 
the  bentonitic  clay  to  underlying  and 
overlying  strata.  The  accompanying 
composite  section,  based  upon  all  avail¬ 
able  observations,  is  offered  mainly  to 
summarize  the  probable  stratigraphic 
sequence  and  average  thickness  of 
various  horizons  in  this  immediate 
area.  Possibly,  stratum  No.  4  as  seen 
at  the  McCorkle  exposure  is  the  same 
as  the  siltstone  of  stratum  No.  5  ob- 
serv’ed  on  the  Mills  and  Dave  Miller 
farms. 


Composite  Section 

Pleistocene :  Feet 

1.  Loess . 15  to  20  + 

Pliocene  ; 

2.  Gravels  in  dark-red  sand  matrix,  few 

to  20  or  25 

3.  Bentonitic  clay,  with  locally  indurated 

lenses  of  siltstone . 3  to  22  + 

4.  Sands,  gray,  cross-bedded,  with  local 

gravel  streaks . 3± 

5.  Siltstone,  thin-bedded,  bluish  to 

gray  . 2  + 

Bentonite  recently  found  in  Tertiary 
beds  in  southern  Alabama  is  probably 
in  the  middle  Claiborne  rather  than  in 
the  higher  Jackson,  according  to  Oliver 
Bowles  in  a  personal  communication 
to  Dr.  Whitlatch.  In  Mississippi,  how¬ 
ever,  clays  of  bentonitic  character  are 
reported  to  occur  at  the  base  and  near 
the  top  of  Yazoo  clay  member,  an  en¬ 
tirely  marine  series  of  beds  currently 
considered  as  the  middle  part  of  the 
Jackson  formation. 

More  recently  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Forest  Hill  sand,  uppermost 
member  of  the  Jackson  formation  in 
Mississippi,  contains  silty  bentonitic 
clay  and,  locally,  biotite  mica.  The 
Forest  Hill  beds  are  said  to  represent 
a  transitional  “change  at  the  end  of 
Jackson  time  from  marine  to  very 
shallow  w’ater  or  palustrine  conditions.” 

Samples  of  the  bentonitic  clay  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Whitlatch  from  the 
Hank  T.  Miller  farm.  The  hard  indu¬ 
rated  zone  of  dark-gray  clay  was  desig¬ 
nated  No.  1;  the  lowermost  soft  clay. 
No.  2.  Chemical  analyses  made  by 
R.  L.  Steele,  chemist  of  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Geology,  are  given. 


No.  1 

No.  2 

Percent 

Percent 

Silica  (Si02) . 

_ 65.64 

68.70 

Alumina  (AI2O3) . . . 

_ 21.76 

17.94 

Lime  (CaO)  . 

_ 3.48 

3.02 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . . 

_ 0.71 

0.83 

Loss  on  Ignition . . . . 

_ 11.60 

10.78 

Thin  sections  of  these  samples  were 
examined  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Grim,  petrog- 
rapher  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey.  His  report  follows: 

Some  areas  in  the  sections  contain  no 
structures  in  any  way  suggesting  shards. 
These  areas  have  a  texture  like  that  of 
normal  sedimentary  clays.  Other  areas 
contain  unusual  textures,  many  of  which 
resemble  closely  the  shard  textures  of 
bentonite.  In  most  of  these  latter  areas 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  absolutely  certain 
of  the  presence  of  shards.  However,  in 
other  places  there  are  some  very  definite 
shards. 

I  would  classify  the  material  as  a 
bentonitic  clay,  using  the  term  “benton¬ 
itic”  to  imply  that  only  some  of  the  clay 
was  derived  from  the  alteration  of  vol¬ 
canic  ash. 

The  bentonitic  clay  discussed  here 
may  prove  to  be  economically  im¬ 
portant  as  a  .source  of  oil-bleaching 
clays.  Preliminary  bleaching  tests  with 
vegetable  oil,  made  by  the  Tennessee 
Bleaching  Clay  Corp.,  of  Paris,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  clay  is  naturally  active 
and  has  a  superior  bleaching  power 
over  certain  standard  earths  used  for 
comparison  in  the  tests.  Samples  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  few  animal-fat  and  vege¬ 
table-oil  users  are  reported  to  have 
given  favorable  results  in  preliminary 
tests. 

Although  Dr.  Whitlatch’s  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  locality  have  been  limited, 
present  data  would  indicate  its  extent 
over  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile 
along  the  strike  and  maximum  thick¬ 
nesses  of  at  least  22  ft.  Prospecting 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  tbe  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  bed,  but  its  lateral  extent 
is  probably  sufficient  for  economical 
mining  wherever  overburden  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable. 


Vanadium  From 
Phosphate  Rock 

^NACONDA  Copper  Mining  Co. 
yLA  produces  in  its  phosphate  plant 
X  A.  3  substance  which  its  staff  re¬ 
fers  to  as  “red  cake,”  an  impure 
vanadium  oxide  containing  somewhat 
better  than  90  percent  VjOs.  An  appre¬ 
ciable  tonnage  is  being  turned  out. 

The  phosphate  rock  going  to  the 
plant  contains  approximately  0.3  per¬ 
cent  VaOis,  corresponding  to  0.16  per¬ 
cent  vanadium.  The  rock  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  leaching  out  the  phosphoric 
acid.  At  the  same  time,  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  vanadium  contained 
in  the  rock  goes  into  solution  together 
with  the  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  phospho-vanadic  acid  by 
treating  the  solution  with  sodium  chlo¬ 
rate.  The  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
is  .separated  by  settlement. 

It  contains  phosphorus,  iron,  alu¬ 
mina,  lime,  and  other  impurities.  By 
treatment  with  milk  of  lime  and  soda 


ash  under  carefully  controlled  condi¬ 
tions,  the  vanadium  is  obtained  in  a 
substantially  pure  sodium  vanadate 
solution,  from  which  vanadium  pen- 
toxide,  V2O5,  is  precipitated  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the 
“red  cake”  precipitate  which  upon 
drying  is  ready  for  the  market. 

▼ 

New  Hampshire 
A  Source  of  Mica 

Mica  has  been  mined  in  New 
Hampshire  since  1803.  Pro¬ 
duction  since  1931  has  been 
below’  the  average  for  the  31-year 
period  ended  with  1939,  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  rather  than  deple¬ 
tions,  according  to  J.  C.  Olson  in  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  Bulletin  931-P.  The 
mica-bearing  pegmatites  of  the  Grafton 
and  Keene  districts  occur  mostly  in 
sillimanite-mica  schist  adjacent  to  large 
areas  of  biotite  gneiss.  The  pegmatite 
bodies  range  from  ’  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  more  than  200  ft.  in  thickness; 


most  of  them  are  crosscutting,  and 
about  75  percent  strike  northeast.  Mica 
occurs  sporadically  in  most  of  them, 
but  where  present  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tities  it  is  localized  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  zones:  (1)  In  quartz- 
plagioclase-muscovite  zones  2  to  10  ft. 
from  the  walls  of  large  pegmatite 
bodies,  (2)  in  or  near  quartz  masses 
that  occur  mostly  near  the  centers  of 
the  bodies,  (3)  in  thin  dikes  5  to  15  ft. 
thick  or  in  similar  offshoots  from 
larger  bodies,  (4)  within  large  pegma¬ 
tite  bodies,  in  more  or  less  tabular 
streaks  or  zones  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  plagioclase,  quartz,  and 
muscovite. 

Sixty-seven  mica  and  18  feldspar 
mines  and  prospects  were  examined  in 
the  Grafton  district,  16  mica  and  29 
feldspar  mines  in  the  Keene  district, 
and  one  mica  mine  in  Strafford  County. 
Mica  from  60  percent  of  the  131  mines 
was  of  a  light-amber  color.  Pegmatites 
that  contain  abundant  biotite  generally 
yield  mica  that  is  of  a  light-amber  or 
ruby  color;  those  that  contain  abun¬ 
dant  cleavelandite  or  lithium  minerals 
may  weld  a  light  yellowish-green  mica. 
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New  Riverside- 

Producer  of  Barytes 
in  Georgia 


Its  mm 


operations 


Panorama  oi  the  plants  and  adjacent  property  of 
(in  the  rear)  with  the  magnetic  separation  plant 


A.  H.  Hubbell 


Asunrialr  Editor 


1‘ouiul  wxM't*  noted  in  the  first  pUiee  be¬ 
cause  tliey  outcropped  on  the  surface. 
Such  outcrops,  however,  may  give 
little  information  as  to  grade.  Test  pits 
have  not  proved  especially  useful  for 
exploratory  purposes  and  iiave  been 
little  employed.  They  can  be  put  down 
h)cally  for  50c.  to  60c.  per  foot,  gener¬ 
ally  being  round  “wells”  of  small  diam¬ 
eter,  dug  with  short-handled  tools\  One 
company  in  the  district,  now  no  longer 
operating,  core-drilled  its  property 
and  made  a  map,  but  no  other  operator 
has  ever  done  so,  it  is  said.  The  best 
way  to  determine  the  quality  of  a  show¬ 
ing  appears  to  be  to  work  a  shovel  on 
it  for  a  daj’  or  two  and  to  mill  the  dirt, 
saving  everything.  Once  operating,  the 
rule  is  to  get  on  the  ore  and  stay  with 
it.  Under  such  conditions,  planning  of 
operations  in  advance  is  difficult, 
despite  the  fact  that  those  who^  mine 
the  mineral  come  to  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  the  characteristics  of  the 
barytes  occurrences  are  and  are  able 
to  use  them  as  a  guide  to  some  extent. 

Mining  equipment  consists  of  five 
caterpillar-mounted  shovels,  four  of 
them  of  |-cu.yd.  capacity  and  one  hav- 

*  Exploration  conducted  last  year  under 
auspices  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  and 
W.  P.  employed  4x5-£t.  rectangular 
timbered  pits. 


single  barytes  operation  in  the  United 
States.  J.  K.  Dellinger  is  managing 
partner  in  the  enterprise;  W.  B.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  is  assistant  manager;  Tom 
Duckett  is  general  superintendent ;  and 
John  H.  Cobb  the  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  Bees  A.  Woolf ord,  formerly 
superintendent,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  J.  R.  Dellinger  barytes  mine  and 
plant  in  the  Sweetwater  district  in 
eastern  Tennessee. 

The  Xew  Riverside  property  is  in 
a  green,  well-watered  area.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  holdings  cover  sixteen  40-acre 
lots,  or  640  acres,  and  as  much  ground 
again  is  held  jointly  with  other  in¬ 
terests.  Barytes'*  is  being  mined  on  the 
property  in  five  places,  all  of  them 
open  pits,  these  being  designated  by 
lot  numbers  which  will  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  in  the  following  para- 
gi’aphs.  The  Krebs  cut  where  barytes 
was  originally  mined  in  the  district  is 
on  the  company’s  property. 

Occurrences  of  barytes,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  company  staff,  are  pockety 
and  difficult  to  discover.  Most  of  those 


Barytes  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  products  of  Bartow 
County,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Georgia,  an  area  of 
varied  mineralization  and  diversified 
industrial  activities.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producers  of  barytes  in  this 
region  is  the  New  Riverside  Ochre  Co., 
which  finds  justification  for  its  name  in 
the  circumstance  that  it  mined  only 
ochre  from  1007,  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized,  up  until  1024’,  when  it  began 
to  recover  the  barytes  that  occurred  in 
the  overburden.  Since  then  its  ochre- 
mining  activities  have  gradually 
yielded  in  relative  importance  to  its 
barytes  operations,  although  today  it 
is  turning  out  washed  and  dried  ochre’’, 
both  dark  and  light,  in  an  important 
tonnage  per  month,  thanks  to  a  revival 
in  demand  for  this  commodity  which 
up  to  a  year  ago  had  long  been  dor¬ 
mant. 

As  a  producer  of  barytes,  New  Riv¬ 
erside  claims  to  have,  in  its  workings 
and  plants  in  this  area,  the  largest 

*  Ochre  was  mined  on  this  property  before 
1900. 

*  Its  ochre-washing  flowsheet  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  the  same  today  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years  past,  save  for  the  addition 
of  a  new  boiler.  The  ochre  now  produced 
is  being  used  in  making  textiles  and  camou¬ 
flage  paint. 


*  The  term  “barytes”  appears  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “barite”  by  those  who  mine  the 
mineral  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  elsewhere.  The  word  in  these  areas 
is  normally  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
with  the  second  syllable  short. 


Barytes  mine  on  Lot  533.  The  lace  of  ore  just  below  the  auto  is  about 
IS  it.  high.  Stripping  was  done  in  two  benches.  Note  the  contact  at  "1" 
between  the  calico  clay,  right,  and  barytes  ore,  left 


Close-up  of  contact  between  barytes  ore  to  the  left  and  barren 
clay  to  the  right  seen  at  "I"  in  accompanying  photo  of  the  pit 
on  Lot  533  .  3. 


New  Riverside  Ochre  Co.,  in  Bartow  County,  Georgia.  The  group  of  buildings  at  the  right  consists  of  the  barytes  washer 
in  front  of  it.  At  the  left  is  the  ochre  washing  plant,  now  operating  again.  The  producing  barytes  mines  ore  near  by 


Some  of  it  remaining  in  the  upper 
bench  can  be  seen  at  “1.”  Here  the 
contact  plane,  at  approximately  60 
deg.,  between  the  ore  at  the  left  and 
the  barren  calico  clay  at  the  right,  is 
discernible.  A  close-up  of  this  contact 
is  shown  in  another  view. 

The  pit  just  mentioned  continues 
onto  Lot  460,  which  (p.  64)  is  continu¬ 
ous  with  Lot  476.  A  steam  shovel,  with 
a  repair  truck  standing  by,  is  seen  on 
Lot  460.  Pinnacles  of  the  underlying 
limestone  are  exposed  in  the  bottom, 
as  shown  in  the  left  foreground  in 
front  of  the  shovel  in  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Another  large  pinnacle  is  seen 
beyond  the  shovel  to  its  left.  It  is 
around  these  pinnacles  in  the  bottom 
of  this  cut,  and  only  here,  that  the  high- 
est-i^rade  barytes  on  the  New  River¬ 
side  property — the  so-called  glass  ore 
— occurs,  according  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  There  was  10  ft.  of  glass  ore  in 
the  bottom  and  over  it  20  ft.  of  lean 
(tre  and  tlien  12  to  15  ft.  of  overburden. 
Seepage  and  rain  water  are  removed 
from  the  pit  by  a  2-in.  Jaeger  pump 
driven  by  a  small  Wisconsin  gas 
engine. 

The  foreign  material  associated  with 
the  barytes  ore  is  abrasive.  Shovel  teeth 
are  of  high-manganese  steel.  When  one 
wears  down,  about  2  in.  is  cut  off  and 
a  piece  of  manganese  steel  is  welded 
on  and  hard-surfaced  with  Amsco  459. 

Expressing  the  average  grade  of  the 
entire  area  of  minable  ground  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company,  the  factor  of 
8  tons  of  barytes-bearing  material  to 
1  ton  of  washed  barytes  may  be  taken, 
according  to  the  superintendent. 
Grades  of  finished  products  are  three 
in  number:  (1)  Low-grade,  approxi¬ 
mately  92  percent  barium  sulphate  and 
5  percent  iron.  This  is  used  for  weight¬ 
ing  oil-well  drilling  mud  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  the  important  thing; 
(2)  lithopone  grade,  which  must  be  96 
percent  or  more  in  barium  sulphate 


ing  a  ^-cu.yd.  dipper.  Of  these  one  is 
a  gasoline-driven  Bucyrus  Erie  shovel, 
one  a  steam-operated  Osgood,  one  a 
diesel-driven  P.  &  H.,  two  are  diesel- 
driven  Marions,  and  the  |-cu.yd.  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  new,  is  a  gasoline-driven 
10-B  Bucyrus-Erie. 

For  moving  the  baiytes  ore  from  the 
pits  to  the  plant,  twelve  10-ton  Mack 
trucks  are  provided.  Ten  of  these  are 
equipped  with  Cummins  diesel  engines 
for  power  and  two  with  gasoline 
motors.  The  diesel  engines  have  been 
in  service  a  little  over  five  years.  In 
addition,  there  are  eight  gasoline- 
driven  1  V-ton  trucks  for  miscellaneous 
trucking  about  the  plant.  Six  of  them 
are  Fords  and  the  other  two  Macks. 

Overburden  on  the  property  varies 
from  nothing  to  60  ft.  in  depth.  The 
maximum  depth  stripped  has  been  50 
ft.  Working  benches  have  been  carried 
at  a  height  of  approximately  15  ft., 
which  is  most  practical  for  the  shovels 
to  handle.  Some  of  the  cuts  or  pits  now 
being  worked  are  shown  in  part  in  ac¬ 
companying  pictures. 

One  photograph  shows  a  diesel- 
driven  Marion  shovel  loading  a  truck 
in  the  pit  on  Lot  530.  This  40-acre 
tract  is  leased  with  two  other  40-acre 
tracts  from  the  Georgia  Peruvian 
Ochre  Co.  The  cut  here  is  approxi¬ 
mately  43  ft.  high.  Barytes  ore,  run¬ 
ning  10  to  25  ft.  in  thickness,  is  being 
worked  in  two  benches.  The  overbur¬ 
den  runs  from  nothing  to  about  20  ft. 
in  thickness.  See  p.  64. 

In  the  pit  on  Lot  533,  which  is  an 
old  cut,  overburden  up  to  a  thickness 
of  30  ft.  had  to  be  stripped.  This  was 
done  in  two  benches,  one  of  which  is 
seen  (p.  62)  making  off  at  the  right.  In 
the  center  of  the  picture,  a  15-ft.  bench 
of  barytes  ore,  just  beneath  the  auto,  is 
being  mined.  The  shovel  had  been 
moved  out  of  the  pit  temporarily,  be¬ 
fore  the  view  was  taken.  This  ore  had 
been  worked  also  on  the  bench  above. 


content  and  have  no  more  than  1.0 
percent  iron;  and  (3)  glass  ore,  which 
must  not  exceed  0.2  to  0.3  percent  iron 
and  be  98  percent  as  to  barium  sul¬ 
phate  content.  To  assure  the  low  con¬ 
tent  of  iron  it  is  subjected  to  magnetic 
separation. 

The  flowsheet  of  the  washing  plant 
is  presented.  That  of  the  magnetic 
separation  plant  is  described  briefly 
in  the  text.  Treatment  in  the  first  plant 
involves  washing  in  a  double  log,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  screening  the  washed  product 
in  a  trommel  having  l-in.-hole  and 
2-in.-hole  screens  respectively.  The  plus- 
2-in.  oversize  is  passed  •over  a  picking 
belt  to  yield  a  shipping  product,  and 
the  minus-2-in.  plus-l-in.  material  is 
crushed  to  pass  1  in.  and  returned  to 
the  log.  The  minus-l-in.  is  sized  on  a 
double-deck  Hum-mer  screen,  yielding 
a  plus-|-in.  size  and  a  minus-|-in.  plus- 
12-mesh  size,  which  are  jigged  sepa¬ 
rately  on  four-cell  Harz  jigs.  The  hutch 
product  of  these  jigs  is  shipped  as  low- 
grade  barytes  for  weighting  drilling 
muds.  The  cup  concentrate  of  the  first 
three  cells  of  each  set  is  shipped  as 
high-grade  (being  moved  to  the  ear  by 
a  screen  conveyor) ;  that  of  the  fourth 
cells  is  treated  on  a  four-cell  scalper 
jig  to  decrease  the  tailings  loss.  The 
latter  makes  a  low-grade  shipping 
product  in  the  hutches  of  all  four  cells 
and  in  the  cups  of  cells  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  cup  product  of  the  first  scalper 
cell  is  high-grade.  Tailings  of  all  jigs 
are  sent  to  waste. 

On  the  minus-|-in.  feed,  the  jig  has 
a  |-in.  stroke  at  260  r.p.m.  and  a  9- 
in.  bed.  On  the  plus-|-in.  feed,  the 
stroke  ranges  from  1^  in.  on  the  first 
cell  to  1  in.  on  the  fourth  cell,  with 
180  r.p.m.  and  a  9-in.  bed. 

The  minus-12-mesh  product  of  the 
Hum-mer  screen  and  the  sands  in  the 
log- washer  overflow  (from  which  they 
are  removed  by  a  bowl  classifier)  are 
combined  and  sized  on  Fahrenwald 
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Diesel  shovel  and  truck  in  pit  on  Lot  530 


Open  cut  on  Lot  460  (extending  also  on  to  an 
adjacent  lot)  served  by  a  steam  shovel.  In 
the  bottom  oi  this  cut,  close  to  bedrock  and 
around  the  pinnacles  oi  limestone  seen  in  the 
ioreground  and  beyond  the  shovel,  occurs  the 
so-called  glass  ore,  the  highest  grade  mined 
by  the  company 


20-Ton  Hopper 


Flowsheet  oi  New  Riverside 
barytes  plant 


Undersi ze 


Woste 


sizers,  the  spigot  products  of  which 
are  distributed  to  seven  Plat-0  tables. 
These  yield  a  concentrate  that  is  either 
shipped  as  low-grade  or  sent  to  mag¬ 
netic  separation  for  the  removal  of 
sufficient  iron  to  give  a  lithopone 
grade.  Table  tails  are  wasted. 

On  the  tables  the  first  foot  (of 
length)  of  the  material  discharged  off 
the  tailings  edge  is  cut  as  a  middling. 
This  falls  into  a  trough  at  the  corner, 
out  of  which  it  is  dragged  up  to  a 
point  above  the  head  of  the  table  by  a 
4-in.  belt  having  2-in.  flights  spaced  2 
ft.  apart,  from  where  it  returns  by 
gravity  to  the  table. 

All  overflows  from  the  plant  go  to 
a  sump  and  are  returned  to  the  trom¬ 
mel-spray  pipes  by  a  centrifugal  pump 
driven  by  a  40-hp.  motor.  This  pump 
has  two  4-in.  intakes  and  one  6-in. 
outlet. 

Total  water  required  in  washing  is 
1,700  g.p.m.  Of  this  800  g.p.m.  is 
makeup. 

Capacity  of  the  washing  plant  is  ap- 
jjroximately  100  tons  of  feed  per  hour, 
or  1,000  tons  per  10-hour  shift.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1  ton  of  washed  product 
is  recovered  per  8  tons  of  feed.  Tail¬ 
ings  run  8  to  10  percent  BaS04.  In 
them  the  barium  sulphate  is  locked  up 
with  iron  and  silica. 

The  washer  is  operated  one  10-hour 
shift.  Seven  men  are  employed  per 
shift  in  it  and  two  in  the  magnetic 
.separating  plant,  the  latter  on  an  8- 
hour  shift. 

Mining  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
plant  requires  one  shovel  operator  and 
two  to  three  truck  drivers  according  to 
the  distance.  In  addition  two  shovels 
are  engaged  in  stripping,  each  requir¬ 
ing  two  trucks,  or  a  total  of  six  men 
additional  for  stripping.  These  work 
a  10-hour  shift.  In  all,  44  men  are 
employed,  not  including  management 
and  the  office  force.  Mining  proceeds 
on  the  same  shifts  as  the  washing, 
there  being  no  crude  storage  at  the 
plant. 

Use  is  made  of  the  jig  tailings.  They 
are  screened  at  3  mesh  and  the  over¬ 
size  is  used  for  gravel  on  the  company 
roads.  The  undersize,  after  being  de¬ 
watered,  is  sold  for  asphalt  sand. 


Double  —  Log  Wotsher 


Overflow 
20-f+.  Dorr  bowl 
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Discharge 

8-fL  Trommel  4’anol  3'olia. 
with  l-in.hole  and  2-in. hole  screens 


Sands  Overflow 


Elevator 
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Double-deck  Tyler  Hum-mer 
Upper  deck,  Vs'in.  screen 
Lower  deck,  12  mesh 


Waste 
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Two  4-spigot  Fahrenwalol  Sizers 


The  8  spigots  deliver  to  7  Deister  Plat-0  tables 
(2  spigots  going  to  one  table  in  one  case) 


Concentrate 


Middling 

(cut  from  first  foot 
entailing  edge, 
and  returned  in 
each  case  to  Same 
table) 


Sent  to  magnetic 
separating  plant 
where  iron  is 
removed  giving  a 
Lithopone  Grade 
but  not  a  glass  ore 


Shipped 

as 

Low-Grade 


Part  oi  the  magnetic  separotion  plant  where  grade  of  product  is  improved  by 
removing  the  iron  (ferrous  oxide)  from  the  washed  and  ground  ore.  The  rotary 

dryer  is  seen 


Total  tonnaji'e  yielded  per  day  of  these 
materials  varies  accordin'?  to  the  type 
of  feed  beiiif?  handled. 

The  magnetic  separating  plant  is 
used  for  two  purposes.  When  washing 
a  glass  ore,  the  high-grade  cup  con¬ 
centrates  of  the  jigs  are  put  through 
it  to  lower  the  iron  to  the  allowable 
content  of  approximately  0.2  percent 
and  to  get  the  proper  screen  size.  Also, 
when  it  is  desired  to  ship  a  lithopone 
grade,  the  cup  concentrates  are  run 
through  the  separator  to  bring  the  iron 
down  to  1.0  percent  and  to  secure  the 
desired  screen  size. 

First  the  concentrates  must  be  dried 
to  less  than  2  percent  moisture.  This 
is  done  in  a  natural-gas-fired,  counter¬ 
flow  rotary  dryer,  30  in.  by  25  ft.  in 
size.  The  dried  concentrates  are  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  Hum-mer  screen,  the  12- 
mesh  oversize  from  which  is  put 
through  a  Williams  pulverizer  and  re- 
tuiTied  to  the  elevator  for  screening. 
The  undersize  of  the  screen  is  treated 
by  a  20-in.  and  30-in.  Stearns  mag¬ 
netic  separator  which  makes  a  concen¬ 
trate  and  an  iron-sand  reject.  Concen¬ 
trates  from  the  two  separators  are 
stored  and  sacked  for  shipment.  The 
iron  sand  is  sold  for  making  cement. 

The  iron  associated  with  the  barjdes 
is  in  the  form  of  ferrous  oxide  locked 
with  silica  and  is  not  sufficiently  mag¬ 
netic  for  effective  separation  save  with 
the  high-intensity  machine. 

By  means  of  the  magnetic  separator 
the  low-grade  table  concentrates,  run¬ 
ning  approximately  87  percent  barium 
sulphate  and  about  4  percent  iron,  can 
be  raised  to  94  to  95  percent  barium 
sulphate  and  approximately  1  percent 
iron.  Likewise,  the  high-grade  cup  con¬ 


centrates  from  the  jigging  of  glass  ore, 
running  90  percent  sulphate  and  1 
percent  iron,  can  be  brought  up  to 
98.5  percent  BaS04  and  0.2  to  0.3  per¬ 
cent  iron.  Note  that  it  is  only  these 
high-grade  cup  concentrates  that  are 
put  through  the  separator  when  run¬ 
ning  glass  ore.  The  rest  is  left  as  low- 
grade  concenti’ates. 

Power  required  for  operation  of  the 
entire  plant  is  approximately  200  hp. 
Of  this  the  washer  requires  175  hp. 
and  magnetic  separation  15  hp.  The 
machine  shop  and  miscellaneous  re¬ 
quirements  account  for  10  hp.  One  20 
hp.  a.c.  motor  runs  the  magnetic  sepa¬ 
rators,  dryer,  and  elevators.  The  pul¬ 
verizer  is  on  a  40-hp.  motor. 

To  provide  this  power  there  is  a 
200-hp.,  6-cylinder,  4-cycle  natural- 
gas  engine,  made  by  Bruce  MacBeth 
Engine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  has 
been  in  service  two  and  a  half  years. 
It  is  direct-connected  to  a  200-kw\, 
600  r.p.m.,  2,300-volt,  60-eyele  a.c. 
G.E.  generator.  Natural  gas  of  about 
960  B.t.u.  is  supplied  by  the  Georgia 
Natural  Gas  Co.  Electricity  required  is 
being  generated  for  a  little  less  than 
the  former  demand  charge. 

The  pumping  plant  at  the  river  han¬ 
dles  800  g.p.m.  It  consists  of  an  85-hp. 
6-cylinder  Cummins  diesel  engine  con¬ 
nected  to  a  5x6-in.  Manistee  centrif¬ 
ugal  pump  working  against  a  total 
dynamic  head  of  170  ft.  There  is  a 
separate  plant  for  providing  drinking 
water. 

Use  of  the  natural-gas  engine  in  the 
power  plant,  the  diesel  engine  on  the 
pump,  and  the  diesels  in  the  five  trucks 
is  considered  to  have  resulted  in  a 
great  saving. 


Serving  the  plant,  the  laboratory  is 
hou.sed  in  a  separate  building  near 
the  washer.  Equipment  consists  of  a 
Sturtevant  roll  jaw  crusher,  a  Braun 
disk  pulverize!’,  and  the  customary  ap¬ 
paratus  for  wet  analysis.  Determina¬ 
tions  made  include:  Barium  sulphate 
on  shipments,  and  specific  gravity  tests 
on  low-grade  ore  in  mill  control.  Jig 
concentrates  are  also  analyzed  for 
barium  sulphate  and  iron  several  times 
a  day,  for  mill  control.  In  all,  about 
four  samples  are  run  daily  for  barium 
sulphate  and  iron,  and  one  specific 
gravity  sample  is  run  per  day — occa¬ 
sionally  more  than  one,  if  needed. 

Last  year,  construction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  plant  was  begun,  anticipating 
future  needs.  When  in  operation  its 
flowsheet  will  be  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  present  plant,  save  that 
instead  of  sending  the  entire  quantity 
of  minus-l-in.  product  to  a  double-deck 
Hum-mer  having  a  |-in.  screen  on  the 
top  deck  and  a  12-mesh  screen  on  the 
bottom  deck,  it  will  go  first  to  a  single¬ 
deck  vibrating  screen  having  a  12- 
mesh  screen,  the  oversize  of  which  will 
be  elevated  to  another  single-deck 
vibrating  screen  having  a  |-in.  screen. 
The  new  plant  also  has  a  Jeffrey  Tray¬ 
lor  vibrating  grizzly  at  the  head  of  the 
flowsheet,  followed  by  a  25-ft.  Allis- 
Chalmers  double-log  washer.  It  like¬ 
wise  has  a  two-cell  Bendelari  jig  and 
a  four-cell  Harz  jig  for  subsequent 
concentration.  For  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  the  management  contemplates  us¬ 
ing  the  new  plant  for  washing  and  con¬ 
centrating  manganese  and  manganifer- 
ous  iron  ore,  which  operation  requires 
approximately  the  sanje  mechanical 
set-up  used  for  barytes  ore. 


Center,  J.  R.  Dellinger,  managing  partner;  right,  Tom  Duckett,  general 
superintendent;  left,  John  H.  Cobb,  assistant  superintendent 


Rees  A.  Woolford,  in  charge 
of  Dellinger  barytes  mine 


W.  B.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  assistant 
manager 


In  the  foreground  is  a  Dodge  dewatering  rake  and  other  equipment  used  for 
separating  sand  and  gravel  in  the  tailings  of  the  barytes  plant.  In  the  right 
background,  the  magnetic  separation  plant 


Outside  the  barytes  washer.  At  the  left  is  the  cone 
handling  the  minus  12-mesh  underflow  from  the 
Hum-mer  screen,  the  feed  of  the  Fohrenwald  Sizer 


MINE,  SHOP,  AND  PLANT 


Maintaining 
the  Rock  Drill 

COMMO>f  KEMAKK  among 
minei*s  when  referring  to  a 
rock  drill  operating  poorly  is, 
“‘Send  her  to  the  repair  man.  He  will 
give  it  a  shot  of  oil  and  send  it  back.” 
As  a  con-sequence,  a  large  number  of 
machines  are  sent  to  the  repair  man 
when  a  lack  of  oil  is  the  only  difficulty. 
The  time  lost  and  energy  wasted  are 
obvious.  In  many  cases  the  practice 
described  is  the  result  of  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  between 
the  driller  and  the  repair  man.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  other  causes  than 
lack  of  oil  responsible  for  weak  rota¬ 
tion  and  loss  in  drilling  speed. 

For  instance,  loose  or  unevenly 
tightened  side  rods,  permitting  loss  of 
air  through  the  front  head,  will  reduce 
the  (Iriir.s  efficiency.  The  side  I’ods, 
therefore,  should  always  be  drawn  up 
snug,  but  not  tight  enough  to  compress 
the  springs.  If  the  piston  strikes  the 
heads  when  the  springs  are  compressed, 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  side 
rods,  and  if  the  drill  has  lost  its 
cushion  due  to  defective  valves  or 
worn  cylinder  washer,  the  front  head 
will  in  time  be  broken.  A  machine  hav¬ 
ing  such  defects  should  go  to  the  shop. 

When  drilling  in  soft  ground  or  vug 
holes,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  back  on 
the  crank,  at  which  time  running  with 
a  half-open  throttle  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  same  procedure  should  be 
applied  when  reaming  holes.  Maxi¬ 
mum  drilling  speed  is  obtained  when 
the  machine  is  cranked  to  the  ring 
of  the  steel.  Crowding  the  crank 
shortens  the  stroke,  Aveakens  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  grinds  olf  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  bit.  Difficult  cranking  usually 
is  caused  by  a  bent  feed  screw,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  dropping  the  machine  and 
allowing  it  to  strike  on  the  end  of  the 
front  head.  In  some  cases  it  is  dam¬ 
aged  by  .slapping  around  in  the  shell 
when  the  feed-screw  support  nut  has 
been  removed  to  gain  several  inches  in 
the  feed. 

Oil  plugs  are  of  importance.  They 
should  be  kept  tight.  If  the  front  head 
or  cylinder  plugs  are  lost,  the  drilling 
speed  is  reduced  and  the  machine  will 
not  retain  oil.  If  the  nuts  on  the  lubri¬ 
cator  or  valve  bolts  become  loose,  they 
should  not  be  drawn  up  overly  tight, 
for  the  end  of  the  bolt  is  readily 
twisted  off  with  a  large  wrench. 

Rubbers  especially  made  for  the 
water  spuds  are  available.  If  slightly 
too  long,  they  will  close  the  holes  in  the 
brass  screen  when  the  water  connection 
nut  is  tightened.  When  this  happens, 
the  rubber  should  be  removed,  then  an 
eighth  or  sixteenth  of  an  inch  cut  off. 


and  replaced.  I  se  of  red  rubl)er  gas¬ 
kets  in  the  water  spud  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  readily  cut  by  the 
water  connection  nut,  and  trc(pienlly 
plug  the  screen  and  tube. 

Another  factor  that  affects  drilling 
is  improper  alignment  of  the  drifter 
and  the  steel.  Operating  out  of  line 
means  lower  drilling  speed  and  danger 
of  sticking  the  steel,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  strain  on  the  rotation  resulting 
in  ultimate  piston  breakage.  A  little 
extra  time  spent  on  each  hole  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  machine  in  line  will  result  in 
increased  footage  per  shift.  Drilling 
with  a  loose  swing  clamp  should  be 
avoided.  Though  it  might  be  justified 
in  finishing  a  tight  hole,  it  will  result 
in  lost  time  as  a  general  practice. 

When  drilling  “down  holes”  proper 
use  of  water  is  necessary  to  insure 
smooth  work.  If  too  much  water  is 
used,  the  coarse  cuttings  will  remain  in 
the  bottom  and  pack  around  the  bit, 
while  the  finer  material  floats  off.  In 
many  cases  this  will  result  in  stuck 
steel,  especially  when  square  steel  is 
employed,  and  it  will  be  found  helpful 
if  less  water  is  used  so  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  form  a  thin  mud,  which  can 
be  more  readily  removed  by  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Closing  the  water  valve  for  an 
instant  while  holding  back  on  the 
crank  will  help  “hnud”  the  hole  l)y  per¬ 
mitting  a  larger  amount  of  air  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  blow  out  the 
cuttings.  In  “down  holes”  in  soft  rock 
it  is  advisable  to  hold  the  steel  off  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  until  the  water  has 
a  chance  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  steel. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  fitting 
water  tubes  into  machines.  If  too  short, 
the  tube  will  not  project  into  the 
steel,  and  most  of  the  water,  instead 
of  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
leaks  out  of  the  chuck,  and  if  a  long 
needle  is  placed  into  a  machine  re¬ 
quiring  a  short  one.  the  tube  will 
project  too  far  into  tlie  steel  and  is 
likely  to  he  damaged. 

ImprojAerly  conditioned  drill  shanks 
which  at  times  slip  by  undetected  may 
cause  trouble  underground.  It  is  un- 


Cable  News 

OU  CAN  BUY  the  finest  wire 
and  cable  and  a  greenhorn 
can  kill  it  in  one  day,”  writes 
the  electrician  of  a  certain  mine.  For 
one  thing,  it  should  not  be  dragged 
around  corners  or  obstacles,  under¬ 
ground  or  elsewhere.  When  this  is 
done,  you  elongate  the  copper  and  the 
rubber  covering  can’t  take  care  of  the 
resulting  stretch.  He  adds,  “A  cable  let 
go  the  other  day,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  it  on  the  surface.  The  break 
was  due  to  kinkimr.’' 


wise  to  take  a  chance  on  using  a  shank 
which  is  upset  on  the  end  and  does 
not  enter  the  chuck  freely,  for,  after 
using,  it  may  be  impossible  to  remove 
it,  and  the  machine  must  be  sent  to  the 
shop.  Cupped  or  chipped  anvil  blocks 
may  cause  shanks  to  upset  in  the 
machine.  1  f  this  occurs  around  the 
water  hole,  a  sharp  burr  is  formed, 
which  may  cut  off  the  water  tube.  This 
does  not  apply  to  stopers,  as  an  anvil 
block  is  placed  between  the  steel  and 
the  piston,  and  the  water  tube  does 
not  project  above  it.  Extremely  hard 
shanks  will  chip  and  damage  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Sparks  from  the  chuck  of  an 
anvil  block  indicate  that  there  are 
steel  chips  between  the  steel  and  the 
block.  To  avoid  damage  to  the  water 
tube  or  anvil  block,  the  machine  should 
be  stopped  at  once.  The  end  of  a 
bi'oken  piece  of  steel  should  never  be 
put  into  a  machine. 

A  serious  problem  confronting  the 
machine  man  drilling  in  extremely 
abrasive  ground  is  rapid  wear  of  the 
gage  of  the  steel,  with  consequent  loss 
of  time  in  making  steel  changes.  The 
length  of  the  feed  (varies  from  18  in. 
in  stopers  and  from  24  to  30  in.  in 
drifters)  determines  the  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  that  one  drill  can  be  run,  regard¬ 
less  of  other  factors.  However,  the 
maximum  practicable  distance  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  tlie  gage  loss  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  next  drill  to  follow.  Though 
this  point  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  bit  beginning  to  bind  in  the  hole, 
in  many  cases  the  gage  has  been  worn 
so  much  before  the  binding  point  has 
been  reached  that  the  next  drill  will 
not  follow  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
This  necessitates  reaming,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  only  slight  enlargement  of  the 
hole  at  the  expense  of  rapid  bit  wear. 
In  other  words,  the  operation  wears 
off  the  gage  of  the  new  bit  exces¬ 
sively,  so  that  its  useful  drilling  life  is 
reduced  befoi-e  the  bit  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  with  the  gage  com- 
pletelj'  gone  befoi’e  the  hole  is  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  following  change. 
Had  the  first  steel  been  used  only  if  or 
the  distance  necessary  to  make  the 
change,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  would 
have  been  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  following  change  without 
reaming  and  the  hole  could  have  been 
advanced  with  less  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy.  Though  no  standard  drill¬ 
ing  depth  for  each  drill  change  can  be 
given,  in  the  most  abrasive  ground  it 
has  been  found  that  a  bit  will  retain 
its  gage  enough  to  permit  following 
without  binding  when  a  12-in.  run  is 
used.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  it 
is  imperative  that  not  more  then  12  in. 
be  drilled  with  each  steel,  except  the 
finisher,  which  may  be  run  until  it 
sticks.  When  it  is  necessary  to  pound 
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Iht*  !iteel  it  is  essential  not  to  damage 
the  machine  by  striking  the  front  head 
or  cylinder.  Much  unnecessary  pound¬ 
ing  can  be  avoided  if  proper  care  is 
given  the  machine,  and  the  drill  is 
changed  as  soon  as  the  gage  is  gone. 

To  reduce  loss  of  time  and  improve 
drilling  in  general,  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  machine  man  and  repair  man 
is  essential.  A  note  sent  along  with 
the  machine  calling  attention  to  what 
is  thought  to  be  wrong  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  repair-shop  foreman,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  trouble  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  Making  sure  that  the  steel  lias 
a  good  shank  and  goes  readily  into 


A  Welding  Tip 

The  edges  of  the  worn  screw 
conveyor  flight  shown  in  the 
photo,  received  from  Linde  Air 
Products  Co.,  were  built  up  5  in.  by 
oxyaeetylene  welding  with  bronze  weld¬ 
ing  rod.  No  difficulty  was  expei-ienced 
in  holding  the  weld  to  rather  close  tol¬ 
erances,  which  was  necessary  because 
the  flight  was  too  long  to  place  in  a 
lathe  for  finishing.  The  operator  started 
at  one  end  and  kept  turning  the  flight 
as  he  progi’essed,  so  that  welding  was 
always  done  in  a  flat  position.  Hard- 
facing  rod  is  often  used  to  rebuild  worn 
flights  of  this  type. 


See,  Feel,  Hear 

Much  has  been  said  about 
motor  maintenance  in  these 
pages,  but  here’s  another  note 
—on  a  clever  illustrated  booklet  put 
out  by  Allis-Chalmers  as  a  guide  to 
war-time  care.  Incidentally,  they  cite 
an  increase  from  1,800  to  8,700  hours 
per  year  in  working  time  for  the  aver¬ 
age  motor  in  American  industry',  which 
is  surely  stepping  up.  The  pamphlet 
concludes  with  a  tabulation  of  motor 
ailments  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
Symptoms  you  can  see,  those  you  can 


the  chuck  will  do  away  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  with  steel  becoming  riveted  or 
stuck  in  the  chuck,  and  use  of  oil  at 
intervals  will  do  wonders  in  speeding 
up  drilling  proper.  Robbing  parts 
from  one  machine  and  placing  them  on 
another  is  a  wastfe  of  time,  for  in  most 
cases  the  change  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble  and  a  new  machine  must 
eventually  be  obtained  to  finish  the 
round.  When  indications  of  trouble  to 
the  machine  begin  to  show,  it  is  well 
to  take  steps  toward  procuring  another. 
It  may  be  onlj’’  trivial,  but  much  time, 
material,  and  energy  will  be  saved  by 
thinking  ahead  in  this  manner. 


hear,  and  those  you  can  feel  are  set 
down  separately,  with  the  possible 
causes  tor  each  and  the  recommended 
cure  in  every  case,  all  in  fewest  words. 


On  Leather  Belting 

ITIl  LEATHER  BELTING 
again  coming  into  its  own  be¬ 
cause  of  the  current  rubber 
shortage,  a  word  about  conserving 
leather  belts  may  be  of  interest.  When 
the  natural  oil  has  been  exhausted  from 
a  leather  belt  it  becomes  harsh  and  dry. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  restore  it  to 
proper  condition.  By  rubbing  with 
coarse  cloth  the  belt  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  surface  dirt.  If  desired, 
kerosene  or  naphtha  may  be  used  to 
complete  the  cleaning.  "V^en  the  belt 
is  particularly  dry  and  dirty,  a  scraper 
should  be  used.  Frequently,  a  wooden 
block  with  a  sharp  edge  will  also  do 
the  work. 

Too  much  dressing  on  a  belt  is  w’orse 
than  too  little.  Belting  manufacturers 
advise  putting  more  dressing  on  the 
outside  of  the  belt  than  on  the  pulley 
side,  and  in  amount  only  what  the  belt 
wdll  absorb  readily.  The  object  of  dress¬ 
ing  a  belt  is  to  make  it  soft  and  pli¬ 
able,  and  not  oily  and  sticky  as  is  done 
by  many  w’ho  pour  the  dressing  on 
without  regard  to  how  much  or  how 
often  it  i<  used. 


Getting  Along 

With  Obsolete  Machinery 

II 

HEN  one  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  operation  of  dry 
grinding  plants  observes  the 
dust-laden  air  and  notes  that 
few  motors  are  visible  at  more  than 
(j  or  8  ft.,  he.  is  likely  to  assume  that 
the  useful  life  of  such  motors  must  be 
short,  writes  Jay  B.  Hess.  I  have  asked 
many  men  familiar  with  motor  opera¬ 
tion  under  reasonably  good  “hygienic” 
conditions,  to  guess  how  long  our 
motors  could  be  kept  alive  in  this, 
seemingly,  worst  possible  atmospheric 
condition.  Few  dared  to  guess  more 
than  five  years  and  no  one  ventured  to 
go  beyond  seven.  So  I  assume  that 
many  operators  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  have  two  Allis-Chalmers 
100-hp.,  a.c.  motors,  running  at  900 
r.p.m.,  which  have  given  over  18  years’ 
continuous  service  without  attempt  on 
our  part  to  protect  them  from  the 
steady  cyclone  of  sharp,  mineral  dust 
that  has  blown  between  the  stator  and 
rotor  elements  for  at  least  1,500  hours 
per  year.  In  all  that  time  no  electrical 
repairs,  or  changes,  have  been  made 
on  them.  Our  success  has  been  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  following  routine: 

Spring-steel  gage  strips,  in  pairs 
marked  “A”  and  “B”  and  identified  by 
brass  cheeks  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  particular  motor  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  were  prepared  for 
each  separate  type  and  size  of  motor 
of  50  hp.  or  over.  Having  recorded 
the  diameters — inside  of  stator  and 
outside  of  rotor — for  each  motor,  our 
“A”  gage  would  be  chosen  to  represent 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between 
those  diameters,  to  the  nearest  thou¬ 
sandth,  and  the  “B”  gage  represented 
one-half  the  thickness  of  the  “A”  gage, 
or  one-third  of  the  difference  in  diam¬ 
eters.  Each  time  the  bearings  of  a 
motor  had  -to  be  renewed,  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  the  finished  job  would 
admit  the  “A”  gage  under  the  rotor 
and  the  “B”  gage  over  it.  By  weekly 
inspection  and  recordings,  a  careful 
watch  was  kept  upon  all  heavy-duty 
motors,  so  that,  when  only  the  “B” 
gage  would  pass  below  and  the  “A” 
above  the  rotor,  for  any  motor,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  renewing 
its  bearings.  All  such  bearings  were 
of  the  old-style  babbitt  type,  cast  in 
two  halves  with  a  mandrel,  the  lower 
half  being  shimmed  to  the  desired 
height,  and  then  the  new  assembly  was 
alternately  worked  with  Prussian  blue 
and  scraped  until  a  uniformly  true 
surface  was  obtained. 

Cheap,  5e.  notebooks  with  pencils 
attached  were  conveniently  hung  be¬ 
side  each  motor  starting  box  for  record¬ 
ing  the  time  of  starting  and  stopping, 
with  the  initials  of  the  one  doing  the 
operation.  Upon  this  function  de- 
])ended  the  verification  that  whoever 
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started  any  motor  must  immediately 
inspect  the  beariiifjs  to  make  sure  that 
tlie  oil-riiif’s  were  in  motion  and  that 
he  returned  within  five  minutes  to 
check  bearinffs  for  temperature.  Then, 
if  any  irregularity  were  noticed,  he 
must  i)ass  the  word  for  the  oiler  to 
remain  on  watch  and  notify  the  repair 
man  if  normal  running  failed  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  office  clerk  was  responsible 
for  keeping  a  duplicate  copy  of  these 
hooks  upon  classified  loose-leaf  sheets 
specially  prepared  to  show  the  daily 
records  in  terms  of  three  shift  periods. 
His  records  had  to  be  complete  before 
noon,  so  the  repair  man  could  review 
them  at  1  o’clock  every  day,  and  under¬ 
score  in  red  any  evidence  of  irregu¬ 
larity.  Whenever  the  oiler  found  a 
bearing  running  too  warm  he  made  a 
red  entry  in  the  proper  book  and 
promptly  advised  the  repair  man. 
These  books  were  not  limited  to  motor 
records  only,  but  served  to  record 
every  piece  of  equipment  driven  by 
each  motor. 

The  history  of  our  60-hp.  crusher 
motor  was  not  as  favorable  as  that  of 
those  just  described.  Its  location  as 
regards  dust  was  far  worse.  Its  hori¬ 
zontal  belt  drive  was  slightly  less  than 
17  ft.,  center  to  center,  the  belt  run¬ 
ning  from  a  13-in.  wooden  pulley  to  a 
42-in.  cast-iron  line-shaft  pulley.  Al¬ 
though  the  14-in.  rul)ber  belt  was  ample 
for  100  hp.,  with  a  velocity  of  3,690 
f.p.m.,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  it 
with  abnormal  tension  to  prevent  slip¬ 
page  when  starting,  due  to  the  polished 
condition  of  the  line-shaft  pulley.  The 
customary  dressings  for  improving  belt 
friction  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  lead  to 
objectionable  accretions  which  soon  de¬ 
stroy  a  belt.  It  would  have  been  wise 
to  lap  that  pulley  with  leather,  or  rub¬ 
ber,  belting  a  long  time  befoi'e,  to  save 
the  excessive  horizontal  wear  on  the 
motor  j)ulley  bearing.  Because  this 
wear  had  always  been  somewhat  gi’eater 
on  the  vertical  half  of  the  bearing, 
toward  the  loa<l,  rather  than  in  the 
bottom  half,  the  rotor  had  repeatedly 
shorted  some  of  the  stator  coils  before 
the  motor  was  rewound  ten  years  ago, 
and  was  again  in  that  condition  when 
I  arrived.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  failed 
to  start  its  load  dui’ing  the  second 
month  1  was  on  the  job,  so  1  gave 
orders  to  la])  that  line  shaft  ])ulley  at 
once. 

Meanwhile,  circular  letters  were  sent 
out  over  a  hundred-mile  radios  tr)  every 
first-class  dealer  in  second-hand  motors 
who  was  known  to  possess  modern 
winding  and  large-scale  baking  equip¬ 
ment,  explaining  the  duty  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  existing  conditions. 
The  most  attractive  offer  was  made  by 
the  manager  who  came  in  person  be¬ 
cause  his  firm  had  never  done  any 
business  in  this  district.  After  observ¬ 
ing  our  motor  (then  in  operation), 
copying  off  the  data  given  by  the  name 
plate,  measuring  the  shaft  diameter 
and  the  bedplate,  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  offer: 


“We  have  recently  taken  in  trade  a 
motor  that  must  be  rewound ;  it  is  much 
superior  in  design  and  mechanical  con¬ 
struction,  and  has  a  shaft  which  is 
g-  in.  more  in  diameter,  than  what  you 
have  been  using.  We  can  wind  this 
frame,  which  is  positively  perfect,  to 
give  the  same  speed  and  it  will  develop 
70  hp.,  thus  insuring  starting  under 
the  woi’st  possible  conditions,  since 
your  belt  can  take  it.  By  allowing  you 
.$60  for  your  old  motor’s  frame  and 
bedplate,  we  can  deliver  you  a  brand 
new  motor  for  less  than  one-third  of 
what  the  maker  would  charge.” 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  inquire  what 
type  of  bearing  was  provided  with  this 
very  modern  style  of  motor. 

When  the  new  motor  arrived  it 
proved  as  represented  and  everything 
we  could  ask  for,  with  one  exception. 
The  bearings  were  of  the  solid,  cylinder 
type,  weighing  22  Ih.  each  and  of  com¬ 
plicated  design.  Obviously  we  coxild 
not  east  anything  of  that  kind.  How¬ 
ever,  I  still  assumed  that  if  we  coidd 
not  get  replacements  from  the  maker 
at  a  reasonable  price,  we  could  at 
least  have  a  pattern  made  and  then 
get  l)ids  from  local  machine  shops  for 
the  casting  and  satisfactory  boring. 

Old  motor  proves  hopeless 

While  shopping  around  for  bids,  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  firm  Avhich  had 
supplied  this  new  motor,  saying  they 
were  amazed  to  find  the  stator  and 
rotor  of  our  old  motor  worn  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  repair  that  they 
had  had  to  junk  them.  Xeverthele.ss, 
they  made  no  complaint. 

Having  learned  from  the  pattern 
makers  that  such  bearings  could  be  re¬ 
produced  only  by  the  metallic  die-cast¬ 
ing  method,  1  wrote  to  the  makers  of 
this  motor  and  learned  that  they 
charged  .$140  per  j)air  for  such  bear¬ 
ings.  That  price  meant  .$3.1.')  per  lb. 
and  amounted  to  about  14  percent  of 
the  original  selling  price  of  a  new 
motor,  or  more  than  half  of  what  we 
had  paid  for  the  rewound  motor. 

At  this  stage  it  occurred  to  me  to 
submit  my  problem  to  a  firm  of  metal 
si)ecialists  which  had  been  catering  to 
the  varied  needs  of  this  district  with 
marked  success  for  yeai’s.  A  repre- 
.sentative  called  and  gave  me  “the  low 
down.”  His  firm  knew  every  other 
firm  which  had  standardized  upon  die- 
cast  bearings  and  had  worked  out  an 
alloy  which  could  be  used  to  reline  any 
cylinder  bearing  designed  for  motors 
of  50  hp.  or  over.  He  had  testimony  to 
show  that,  wherever  their  alloy  had 
been  used  for  such  maintenance  serv¬ 
ice,  its  performance  had  never  been 
of  lesser  duration,  and  the  cost  of  such 
renewals — after  having  once  had  a  set 
of  die-cast  bearings  bored  out  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  new  lining — w^as  less  than 
that  of  the  old-style  babbitt  bearing, 
such  as  we  had  been  using.  Thus  forti¬ 
fied,  I  then  made  such  inquiries  as 


served  to  reveal  that  the  firm  which 
had  .sold  us  this  motor  had  no  idea 
about  this  highly  economical  substitute 
for  die-cast  bearings.  A  bargain  was 
then  made  whereby  the  firm  secured 
for  us  a  set  of  bearings  for  $90  and — 
with  the  .sanction  of  the  dealers — we 
gaA'e  the  firm  the  information  acquired. 

In  view  of  the  report  made  upon  our 
crusher  motor,  it  was  evi<lent  that  both 
of  our  lOO-hp.  Allis-Chalmers  motors 
must  have  been  running  far  too  long 
upon  “borrowed  time,”  and  that  merely 
rewinding  them,  when,  and  if,  they 
failed,  would  still  leave  us  with  very 
inefficient  motors,  due  to  the  excessive 
air  gap  between  rotors  and  stators. 
From  answers  received  to  our  letters 
— sent  out  to  locate  a  replacement  for 
the  crusher  motor — I  learned  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  firms  I  had 
addressed  was  fully  informed  about  all 
our  larger  motors,  as  their  men  had 
been  calling  in  our  district  for  years. 

Kemember,  please,  that  I  was  newly 
arrived  in  this  district,  but  note  the 
value  of  basic  training.  Having  learned 
from  experience  the  Avisdom  of  dealing 
with  salesmen  and  representatives  as  a 
valuable  soui'ce  in  up-to-date  ideas 
and  improvements,  our  office  Avas  al¬ 
ready  regarded  as  a  Avelcome  haven  by 
such  traveling  men  as  had  called  there. 
So,  Avhen  chance  promptly  sent  me  a 
brand  new  agent  from  one  of  the  older 
dealers  in  electrical  equipment,  it  was 
only  natural  for  him  to  thaw  out  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere.  And,  because 
his  first  calls  were  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  acquainted,  he  not 
only  did  not  bring  his  catalogs  but 
evidently  failed  to  pi’eview  his  com¬ 
pany’s  records  in  regard  to  our  niotoi’ 
equipment.  For,  Avhen  Ave  got  to  com¬ 
menting  upon  hoAv  hard  it  was,  some¬ 
times,  to  find  the  right  place  for  the 
right  machine,  he  casually  referred  to 
the  case  of  a  paper  mill  not  10  miles 
aAvay  AA’hich  had  had  a  100-hp.  Allis- 
Chalmers  motor  rewound  more  than  12 
years  ago  by  his  firm  and  then  had 
neA’er  made  any  use  of  it  since  it  Avas 
returned. 

That  eA’ening  1  phoned  my  G.H.(^. 
and  got  permission  to  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  transactions  Avith  the  local  paper 
mill,  if  upon  examination  no  defects 
Avere  found.  Next  morning  arrange¬ 
ments  Avere  made  Avhei’eby,  if  our  in- 
A’estigation  made  upon  the  premises 
proved  satisfactory,  Ave  Avere  free  to 
transfer  the  motor  to  our  plant  and 
operate  it  for  a  ten-day  test.  It  proved 
to  be  all  that  AAe  desired  and  was 
A’irtually  neAv  as  far  as  its  mechanical 
and  electrical  efficiency  was  concerned 
and  the  whole  cost  was  less  than  a 
rewinding  job  by  the  difference  in 
transportation  charges  involved  had 
we  sent  a  motor  to  a  shop.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  wish  to  say  that  an  entry  was 
then  made  in  our  Motor  Log  Book, 
whereby  the  electrical  repair  shop  to 
Avhieh  we  were  indebted  for  our  tip-off 
will  be  fa\"ored  on  the  next  rewinding 
job,  provided  it  keeps  its  price  in  line. 
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USEFUL  OPERATING  IDEAS 


Standard  Wires 
Improve  Efficiency 


TO  SEC’URE  maximum  installa- 
lation  efficiency  and  convenience, 
copper  trolley  wire  purchases 
should  he  sjiecified  according  to  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials.  Those  interested  are 
referred  to  a  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  accom¬ 
panied  liy  drawings  taken  from  book¬ 
lets  B47-39  and  Bll()-40  of  the 
A.S.T.M.  Standardization  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Trolley  wires  larger  than  4/0  first 
came  into  use  in  1925,  and  for  years 
thereafter  there  was  a  lack  of  stand¬ 
ardization  and  some  confusion  as  to 
nominal  and  actual  sizes.  The  first 
of  the  large  wires  were  spoken  of  as 
6/0,  but  none  of  the  wire  tables  avail¬ 
able  to  the  practical  electrician  showed 
the  circular-mil  area  of  such  a  size. 
Calculations  to  expand  the  American 
Wire  Gage  (A.W.G.)  tables  shows 
the  6/0  size  to  be  336,456  circ.mils 
(Table  II). 

Apjiarently  much  of  the  so-called 
6/0  trolley  wire  was  of  two  other  sizes, 
either  300,000  or  350,000  circ.mils. 
Later,  when  haulage  and  mining  loads 
increased,  a  still  larger  size  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  mines,  and  the  result 
was  a  400,000-circ.mil  wire  which  was 
made  up  in  a  new  section  termed  the 
Eigure-9  deep  section.  A  few  confused 
that  and  spoke  of  it  as  No.  9/0,  which, 
according  to  the  expanded  table,  would 
have  had  an  area  of  674,583  circ.mils. 
The  last  five  items  of  Table  II  are  put 
in  only  to  indicate  what  would  be  the 
areas  of  numbered  sizes  greater  than 
4/0. 

The  first  column  of  Table  I,  “Nom¬ 
inal  Area,  Circ.Mils,”  gives  the  proper 
designation  of  size  for  the  copper 


wires  Avhich  are  now  standard.  Rep¬ 
utable  manufacturers  of  clamps  and 
other  trolley-wire  fittings  design  and 
check  them  to  fit  the  wires  listed  in 
Table  I.  Copies  of  the  booklets  men¬ 
tioned,  B47-39  covering  round  and 
grooved  wires,  and  B116-40  covering 
Figure-9  deep  section  grooved  and 
Figure-8  wires,  are  available  at  25c. 
each  from  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  260  South  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Another  booklet, 
B9-39,  relates  to  bronze  trolley  wire 
of  round  and  grooved  sections.  Wire 
of  A-grade  bronze  is  45  to  46  percent 
stronger  than  hard-drawn  copper  trol¬ 
ley  wire. 

Table  II— A.W.G.  Large  Wire 
Sizes  Including  Five  Calculated 
Sizes  Larger  Than  4/0 


Calculated 

Gage  .\rea  Diameter  Weight 

Number  Circ.mil  (if  of  round  section)  Per 


A.AV.G.  Table : 

Mils 

In. 

1,000  Ft 

0 

105,500 

,324.9 

0.3249 

319 

2/0 

133,100 

364.9 

0.3649 

403 

3/0 

167,800 

409.6 

0.4096 

508 

4/0 

211,600 

460.0 

0.4600 

641 

Calculated  by  A.W.G.  Geometrical  Progres¬ 
sion  and  Are  Not  Standard  Wire  Sizes : 


5/0 

266,822 

516.54 

0.51654 

808 

6/0 

.336,437 

580.05 

0.58005 

1,020 

7/0 

424,243 

651.34 

0.65134 

1,287 

8/0 

5.34,976 

731.42 

0.73142 

1,620 

9/0 

674,583 

821.33 

0.82133 

2,040 

Plan  View 


A  Busbar  Bender 

An  essential  tool  for  the 

larger  switchboard  jobs  is  a 
.  good  busbar  bender  that  Avill 
make  neat  bends  exactly  as  measured 
and  Avith  minimum  effort,  Avrites  P.  C. 
Ziemke,  Mihvaukee,  Wis.  Such  a  de¬ 
vice  can  be  fashioned  from  steel  stock 
usually  found  in  the  average  plant’s 
stockroom.  Required  is  a  19x5xl-in. 
steel  bar,  Avhich  is  cut  or  saAved  into 
tAA’o  pieces  9  and  10  in.  long  respec- 
tiA^ely.  These  are  mounted  in  the  jaAA’s 
of  a  heavy-duty  vise,  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  leA'er  is  attached  to  the  long 
one.  This  10-in.  block  has  a  foot-piece 
of  strap  iron  measuring  in., 

Avelded  to  it  to  form  a  rest  for  the 
copper  bus  Avhile  it  is  being  bent.  The 
outer  or  lever-arm  end  of  the  short 
block  must  have  its  inner  side  evenly 
rounded  off;  the  outer  side  requires  a 
tapered  rounded  edge  for  insuring 
smooth  and  crack-free  90-deg.  turns 
in  the  copper.  For  intermediate  bends 
of  less  than  90  deg.  a  hole  is  drilled 
nearer  to  the  vise  jaws  in  the  long 
block  in  Avhich  to  pivot  the  lever  and 
the  copper  is  bent  around  the  tapered 
edge  by  a  steady  pull. 

The  operating  arm  must  be  rigid 
and  able  to  Avithstand  severe  pulls  and 
is  best  fashioned  from  at  least  lx%-in. 
bar  stock.  Four  pieces  are  required; 
one  21-in.  piece  is  welded  at  approxi¬ 
mately  155  deg.  to  an  8-in.  piece  to 
make  one  side  of  the  lever.  A  corres¬ 
ponding  side  is  fashioned  similarly 
and  a  good  grip  is  provided,  by  closing 
the  open  end  with  a  section  of  1^-in. 
bolt,  over  Avhich  a  proper  length  of 
pipe  is  slipped  prior  to  welding  it  in 
place.  Next,  the  bending  pin  of  smooth 
1-in.  stock  is  Avelded  in  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  lever  at  a  point  1% 
in.  from  the  pivot.  A  :?»-in.  hole  is 
drilled  through  the  lever  end  of  the 
10-in.  long  bar  along  its  edge  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pivot  pin,  which  is  best  made 
of  steel  and  kept  well  oiled.  This  pin 
also  pierces  the  ends  of  the  lever. 
With  this  bender  mounted  in  a 
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Table  I — A.S.T.M.  Standards  and  Calculated  Data  for  Copper 

Trolley  Wire 


Nominal  .Area, 

Nominal  Gage, 

.Actual  Area, 

- Dased  on  Desiffn - 

Calculated  Weight, 

Actual  .Area, 

Girc.Mil 

Equivalent 

Sq.ln. 

Lb. 

Circ.Mil 

Grooved  : 
.3.50,000* 

0.2758* 

Per  1,000  Ft. 
1,063 

Per  Mile 
5,612* 

351,200* 

.300.000* 

0.2355* 

!»07 

4.792* 

299.800* 

211.600* 

4/0 

0.1665* 

641 

3,389* 

212,000* 

168.100* 

.3/0 

0.1314* 

506 

2,674* 

167,300* 

1.33,200* 

2/0 

0.1083* 

417 

2,205* 

137,900* 

Flgure-9  Deep-section  Grooved  : 

.350.000*  0.2740* 

1,056* 

5,576* 

348,900* 

400,000* 

0..3120* 

1,202 

6,347* 

397,200* 

Flgiire-8 : 
350,000* 

0.27.50* 

1,060 

5,597* 

350,100* 

211.600* 

4/0 

0.1662* 

640 

3,382* 

211,600* 

168.000* 

.3/0 

2/0 

0.1.318* 

507 

2,682* 

167,800* 

1.33,200* 

0.1045* 

404 

2,127* 

133.100 

105,600* 

0 

0.0829* 

319 

1,687* 

105,600* 

*  Figures  from  A.S.T.M.  booklets. 

Note:  1  mil  =  0.001  in.;  1  sq.in.  =  1,000,000  sq.mils ;  1  sq.in.  =  1,273,000  circ.mil. 
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sturdy  vise  fastened  in  a  solidly  eon- 
structed  bench,  busbar  of  any  reason¬ 
able  dimension  can  be  bent  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  even  thoujrli  the  shape 
varies  from  rectangular  to  sipiare.  To 
operate  it,  the  vise  is  opened  and  the 
operating  lever  is  thrown  back,  the 
busbar  is  inserted,  the  vise  is  closed, 
and  the  lever  is  pulled  toward  the  op¬ 
erator. 

After  the  foregoing  was  written,  Mr. 
Zieinke  had  occasion  to  build  a  second 
busbar  bender  along  the  lines  just  de¬ 
scribed.  The  recent  model  has  this  im¬ 
provement.  The  men  handling  the  job 
did  not  cut  l)ars  on  angles  to  form  the 
operating  handles.  Tn.'tead,  they  used 
discarded  drill  shank>  hexa¬ 

gon)  and  bent  the>e  with  the  aid  of 
heat  applied  with  the  cutting  torch. 
By  this  means  they  saved  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  laying  out  the  angles,  the 
cutting,  and  the  welding  together  of 
the  several  joints.  The  new  handle  is 
far  stronger  and  smoother  and  is  neat 
in  appearance. 

T 

A  Third  Rail 
Problem 

TO  GKT  RID  OF  a  trolley  wire 
along  a  single-track  dumping 
trestle  and  still  not  have  a  third 
fail  within  21/2  ft.  of  track  rail,  the 
eleaiance  required  for  car  dumping,  a 


Third-reril  operation  with  collector 
shoe  on  trail  car 


trail  car  with  extended  arm  and  col¬ 
lector  shoe  reaching  a  third  rail  3  ft. 
from  the  track  rail  was  built  by  the 
International  Mineral  &  Chemical 
Corp.  at  Mulberry,  I^la.  Xow,  after 
being  coupled  to  the  trail  car  in  the 
weighing  yard  adjacetit  to  the  trestle, 
any  locomotive  can  be  u>cd  t<»  handle 
the  cars  of  phosphate  rock  being 
dumped  to  wet  storage  in  pile>  along¬ 
side  the  track. 


Five  Dollars  for  an  "Idea" 

SHORTAGE  OF  EQUIPMENT  in  the 
p,e3cnt  emergency  puts  a  premium  on 
the  ingenuity  of  master  mechanics 
and  electricians  to  keeping  mining 
and  milling  machinery  running.  If  you 
have  done  an  interesting  job,  just 
sketch  or  photograph  it  and  send  it 
in  with  a  brief  description.  E.dM.J. 
will  pay  $5  for  acceptable  items. 


The  clamshell  crane  seen  on  the 
trestle  in  the  background  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  was  the  cause  for 
getting  rid  of  the  trolley  wire.  For¬ 
merly  the  crane  man  worked  with  the 
boom  under  the  trolley  wire.  Maneu¬ 
vering  was  slow  and  at  best  the  boom 
sometimes  hit  the  wire,  causing  flashes 
and  opening  of  the  substation  break¬ 
ers.  The  third  rail  which  displaced  the 
trolley  wire  is  mounted  on  Ohio  Brass 
Co.  Type  N  insulators  which  suspend 
a  T-section  for  an  under-running  con¬ 
tact  shoe.  On  top  and  sides,  the'  rail, 
which  carries  600  volts  d.c.,  is  guarded 
with  wood. 

On  the  15  miles  of  standard-gage 
electric  railroad  between  mines  and 
plants  six  Westinghouse  locomotives 
are  in  use.  Three  are  30-ton  size  and 
tMo  are  20-ton.  Two  of  the  third-rail 
trail  ears  are  kept  on  hand  in  the  weigh¬ 
ing  yard,  but  only  during  an  emergency 
or  unusual  circumstance  i^  more  than 
one  in  use. 

Tlii>  trail  car  >ystciii  possesses  a 
marked  advantage  in  tli.at  normally 
the  locomotives  are  not  incumbered 
with  collector  shoes,  and  yet  any  one  of 
the  six  can  be  used  for  dumping  car- 
on  tlie  trestle. 


Thickener 
Underflow  Control 

AX  l.NNOVATIOX  at  the  con¬ 
centrator  of  Bunker  Hill  & 
.  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concen¬ 
trating  Co.,  Kellogg,  Idaho,  is  the 
simple  thickener  underflow  control 
layout  evolved  by  R.  S.  Handy,  con¬ 
centrator  superintendent,  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
It  is  positive  and  dependable  in  action, 
and  there  are  relatively  few  wearing 
parts  to  maintain.  Briefly,  the  com¬ 
plete  arrangement  consists  of  a  pinch- 
cock  unit  made  up  of  a  pedestal  bear¬ 
ing,  steel  cross  or  shear  bar,  two  hard- 
rubber  pinch  elements,  one  stationary 
and  the  other  attached  to  the  movable 
crossbar;  a  counterweight,  and  the 
drive  unit,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  ^-hp.  elec¬ 
tric  motor  through  a  40:1  speed  re¬ 
ducer  belt-connected  to  the  shaft  con¬ 
taining  the  steel  cam.  Auxiliary  parts 
include  a  steel  upright,  crossbar  with 
steel  roller,  and  a  steel  bar  with  lost- 
motion  stop  connecting  the  pinch  cock 
and  drive  units. 

Operation  is  simple.  As  the  cross¬ 
bar  holding  the  rubber  pinch  element 
is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  cam  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  drive  unit,  the  short 
length  of  rubber  hose  between  the  end 
of  the  discharge  pipe  and  spigot  is 
alternately  squeezed  and  restored  to  its 
original  form,  thereby  opening  and 
checking  the  flow’  of  the  thickener 
product.  Additional  pressure  on  the 
hose  can  be  obtained  by  simply  moving 
the  counterweight  toward  the  end  of 
the  crossbar  attached  by  the  connect¬ 
ing'  I'od  to  the  cam  assembly. 


Lost-motion  stop 
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Friends  of  H.  Foster  Bain,  technical 
adviser  to  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  A.I.M.E.  and  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Avill  be  pleased 
to  know  that  he  is  reported  to  be  alive 
and  well.  He  is  confined  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  camp  at  Santo  Tomas  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Manila. 

Dale  L.  Pitt  has  been  made  president 
and  general  manager  of  Kensington 
Mines,  Inc.,  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

P.  C.  Fedderson,  manager  of  the 
Hunker  Hill  smelter  at  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
is  visiting  metallurgical  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Franc  Joubin  is  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  cinnabar  prospect  in  the 
Ominecsi  mining  division  for  Pioneer 
(lold  Mines  of  B.  C.,  Ltd. 

L.  K.  Requa,  manager  of  a  quicksilver 
mine  at  Weiser,  Idaho,  has  been  released 
from  the  Navy  in  order  that  he  could 
resume  productive  mining  operations. 

S.  G.  Berquist,  geologist  on  the  faculty 
of  Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Mich., 
is  inspecting  the  Michigan  iron  ranges 
for  the  Michigan  Tax  Commission. 

Peter  R.  Drummond  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  A.S.&R.  copper  refinery  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  Until  recently  he  was 
with  Falconbridge  Nickel  at  Sudbury, 
Out. 

Glenn  C.  Waterman  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Eureka  and  Ophir  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  Bingham  area,  Utah,  as 
geologist  for  the  United  States  Smelting, 
Refining  &  Mining  Co. 

E.  T.  Green,  until  recently  in  charge 
of  all  safety  work  at  Shasta  Dam  in 
California,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Basic 
Magnesium,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  as 
chief  safety  engineer. 

J.  0.  Enberg,  chief  engineer  for  Mars- 
man  &  Co.  Inc.,  has  been  spending  some 
time  at  scheelite  properties  acquired 
lately  by  Marsman  in  the  Pilot  range  in 
eastern  Mineral  County,  Nev. 

Lieut.  John  Edward  Rogers  (Jerry) 
Wood,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers, 
is  reported  missing  after  the  Dieppe 
landing.  He  was  a  well-known  mining  en¬ 
gineer  in  British  Columbia. 

J.  B.  Haffner,  general  manager  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  and  Con¬ 
centrating  Company,  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
spent  a  part  of  the  past  month  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

J.  M.  Carter  has  been  appointed  mill 
superintendent  for  McIntyre  Porcupine 
Mines,  at  Schumacher,  Out.  He  formerly 
was  with  Omega  Cold  Mines  at  Larder 
Lake,  Ont.,  in  the  same  capacity. 


Adolf  Friedeberg,  president  of  the 
Machine  Tool  &  Equipment  Corp.,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has  been  in 
Nevada  mining  centers  seeking  sources 
of  scrap  iron  and  steel  for  his  firm. 

Lewis  R.  Robins,  mining  engineer  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  long  manager  for  the  Tono- 
pah  Belmont  Development  Co.,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigation  work  in  Nevada 
mining  districts  for  federal  agencies. 

Louis  D.  Gordon,  formerly  head  of  the 
Round  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  and  later 
of  the  Penelas  Mining  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  e.xamining  engineer  for  the  RFC 
to  act  on  loan  applications  in  Nevada. 

Henry  L.  Hill  and  Courtenay  Cleve¬ 
land,  field  engineers  of  Bralorne  Mines, 
Ltd.,  recently  inspected  the  company’s 
new  cinnabar  property  in  the  Omineca 
district;  they  were  accompanied  by  Neil 
McQueen,  director. 

E.  N.  Pennebaker  has  resigned  his 
post  on  the  metals  and  mineral  division. 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  chief  geologist  for  Consolidated  Cop- 
permines  Corp.,  at  Kimberly,  Nev. 

Lee  D.  Dougan,  veteran  Nevada  and 
California  mine  operator,  is  directing 
work  of  the  metallurgical  department  of 
Basic  Magnesium,  Inc,,  at  the  Gabbs  Val¬ 
ley  magnesite  quarries  and  oxide  plant 
near  Luning,  Nev. 

K.  G.  Schwegler,  president.  Silica  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  has  left  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco  for  Brazil, 
S.  A.,  Avhere  he  will  function  as  chief 
production  specialist  of  the  Division  of 
Metals  for  the  Bureau  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare. 

Austin  B.  Clayton,  of  Sandpoint, 
Idaho,  who  was  five  years  engineer  for 
Bolivia  Tin  and  Tungsten  Mines  Co.,  in 
South  America  and  who  more  recently 
was  with  the  Benbow  Mining  Co:,  near 
Doan,  Mont.,  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  in  Maryland. 

•  Louis  E.  Wicher,  president  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  Canyon  Mining  Co.,  returned  lately 
to  his  office  at  25  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
from  a  visit  to  the  mines  and  neAv  400- 
ton  flotation  mill,  operated  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  16  miles 
southwest  of  Battle  Mountain,  Nev. 

Frank  M.  Stephens,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  a  research  engineer  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  staff  of  Battelle  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  materials  beneficiation 
division.  Mr.  Stephens  is  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
and  a  member  of  the  A.I.M.E. 

•  William  Sharp,  directing  engineer  for 
the  Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of 
Ventures,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  was  in  San 
Francisco  recently  to  secure  materials 


for  the  three-compartment,  3,000-ft. 
shaft  he  is  sinking  on  Ruby  Hill,  near 
the  old  lead-silver  camp  of  Eureka,  Nev., 
and  now  nearing  the  400-ft.  point. 

Glenville  A.  Collins,  manager  of  North 
American  Goldfields,  Ltd.,  has  returned 
to  duty  in  the  United  States  Army  Engi¬ 
neers  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  son 
Richard  G.  Collins,  who  was  associated 
also  with  the  North  American  operation, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

J.  W.  Hanley,  a  metallurgist  from 
Oroya,  Peru,  where  he  is  connected  with 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp.,  has 
been  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  and  smelter 
at  Kellogg,  Idaho,  during  the  past  week 
studying  recently  installed  metallurgical 
processes.  He  is  accompanied  by  his 
wife. 

Gordon  F.  MacDonnell,  formerly  engi¬ 
neer  for  Conwest  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd., 
in  Vancouver,  and  later  with  the  Metals 
Controller’s  office  in  Ottawa,  is  now 
posted  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Canadian  Metals  Con¬ 
troller’s  office  and  the  Metals  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Wartime  Production  Board. 

John  W.  Shotwell,  manager  of  the 
gypsum  department  of  Certain -teed 
Products  Corp.,  has  resigned  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Mining 
Syndicate,  Ltd.,  Jedda,  Hedjaz,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  sailed  for  that  post  recently. 

George  Ross  Bancroft,  Canadian  con¬ 
sulting  mining  engineer,  is  in  federal 
government  service  as  assistant  engi¬ 
neer,  attached  to  Western  Air  Command, 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  stationed  at  Jericho  Beach,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  _  ' 

C.  C.  Prior,  president  of  the  Central 
Eureka  Mining  Co.,  which  is  closing 
down  its  Hetty  Green  and  other  deep 
gold  mines  at  Sutter  Creek,  Calif.,  has 
been  at  Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  to  sign 
option  agreements  under  which  his  com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  properties  in  hear-by 
Copper  Basin.  ' 

Walter  L.  Maxon,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
in  the  department  of  metallurgy  and 
later  active  as  a  consulting  engineer,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  cement, 
crushing,  and  mining  machinery  depart¬ 
ment  of  Allis-Chaimers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Kenneth  Duncan,  superintendent  of 
the  Anvil-Palms  and  Plymouth  mines, 
for  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  superintendent  of 
the  Hibbing  district  for  the  company.  Mr. 
Duncan  has  been  on  the  Gogebic  range 
since  1931,  coming  here  from  Hibbing. 
Previously  he  was  at  Ely.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  L.  C.  David  in  the  Hibbing  position. 

Allen  E.  Jones  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  all  Hoefling  Brothers 
mining  enterprises,  which  include  the 
Surcease  gold  mine,  near  Oroville,  Calif., 
and  the  Spud  Patch  Placer  holdings,  near 
Atolia,  Kern  County.  Mr.  Jones  formerly 
managed  the  Surcease  property,  which 
position  is  noAv  held  by  W.  B.  Messner. 
Kevin  Malone,  formerly  underground 
superintendent  at  the  Surcease,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  'of  the 
Spud  Patch  Placer  operations.  •  ‘  • 

E.  W.  Leach,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Pickands,  Mather'  &  Co.  in 
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Dultith,  recently  resigned  his  position, 
and  is  now  on  an  extended  vacation.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  L.  C.  David,  for¬ 
merly  general  superintendent  of  the  Rib¬ 
bing  District. 

W.  W.  Watson  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  secretary -treasurer  and  director 
with  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  after 
.'iO  years’  service.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Albert  R.  Morton.  A.  G.  Caldwell 
lias  been  elected  treasurer,  and  C.  H. 
Deighton,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

A.  W.  Schlechten  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  mining  engi¬ 
neering  at  Oregon  State  College,  that  de- 
jiartment  having  been  reestablished  after 
a  period  of  ten  years  of  inactivity. 
Schlechten  was  graduated  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  School  of  Mines  in  1937,  after  which 
he  went  to  M.I.T.,  where  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree.  After  leaving  M.I.T.  he 
joined  the  research  department  of  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  and  later 
served  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

J.  F.  Wiggert,  chief  electrical  engineer, 
Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead,  S.  D.,  has 
retired.  Born  in  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Sept.  22, 
1877,  he  completed  his  academic  school¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  17.  He  entered  the 
emjiloy  of  the  Homestake  company’s 
electrical  department  in  1902.  Under  his 
leadership  the  successful  selection  and 
installation  of  electrical  equipment  re¬ 
sulted  in  all  the  various  plants  of  the 
eomjiany  being  completely  and  success¬ 
fully  electrified.  Cedric  L.  Gust,  assistant 
chief  electrical  engineer  since  1923,  has 
been  appointed  chief  electrical  engineer. 
Harold  Edward  Ross  becomes  assistant 
chief  electrical  engineer. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey,  state  geologist  of 
North  Carolina,  announces  that  he  has 
recently  added  two  geologists  to  his 
stall.  These  are  W.  A.  White  and  R.  M. 
Barbour.  Mr.  White  is  a  graduate  of 
Duke  University  and  has  his  master’s 
degree  from  the  Montana  School  of  Mines 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  also  took  a 
master’s  degree.  Mr.  Barbour  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  geolog}'.  Both  men  have  had  field 
experience.  Dr.  Stuckey  also  announced 
that  work  recently  undertaken  by  his 
department  includes  a  cooperative  proj¬ 
ect  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for 
the  study  of  mica,  feldspar  and  kaolin. 
Tlie  Spruce  Pine  district,  including 
Avery,  Mitchell  and  Yancey  counties, 
has  been  examined  in  detail,  the  report 
on  the  area  being  almost  complete. 

▼  ▼  T 

OBITUARY 

J.  C.  McNabb,  metallurgist  with  the 
Magma  Copper  Co.,  at  Superior,  Ariz., 
died  on  July  14  last  at  that  place. 

Byron  E.  Rowe,  57,  a  well-known 
figure  on  the  Mother  Lode,  in  California, 
died  in  Sonora,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  19. 

James  J.  Godfrey,  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  copper  mines  in  Alaska, 
died  on  Aug.  27  at  Stonehurst,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Harry  Crowder,  manager  of  the  Atlas 
mine,  near  East  Coulee,  in  the  Drum- 
heller  district  of  Alberta,  Canada,  was 
killed  recently  while  attempting  to  res¬ 


cue  workers  in  the  neighboring  Westein 
Crown  mine,  following  an  explosion  at 
that  property.  He  was  54. 

The  Hon.  Rolf  Wallgren  Bruhn,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works  and  outstanding 
citizen  in  the  Province  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  died  on  Aug.  30th.  He  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1879  and  had  lived  in  Canada 
since  1897.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
lumbering  industry  and  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  mining  industry  as 
president  of  Sheep  Creek  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.  (Continued  on  page  lid) 

▼  TV 

A  LETTER 

Prospecting  in  Paradise 
(Or  "Yours  for  the  Digging!") 

The  Editor: 

HE  OTHER  DAY  while  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  improve  my  mind  by  some 
quiet  reading  on  subjects  non¬ 
technical  I  chanced  upon  the  September 
issue  of  Coronet  magazine.  There,  on 
page  18,  I  found  an  article  entitled 
“Yours  for  the  Digging!”  by  Mrs.  Irma 
Fuehr  Maitland.  So  replete  is  this 
document  with  well-turned  phrases  con¬ 
cerning  minerals,  geology,  prospecting, 
and,  in  general,  how  to  make  an  easy 
living  by  going  into  the  mining  busi¬ 
ness,  that  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  see  that  it  is  brought  to  your 
attention.  Possibly  you  will  agree  that 
such  a  gem  of  technical  literature  should 
be  publicized  in  the  mining  press,  to 
the  end  that  no  weary  plodder  in  the 
fields  of  mineral  development  be  left 
unheljied. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  do  not  have  the  September  issue  of 
Coronet  at  their  elbow,  I  will  here  quote 
Mrs.  Maitland  on  some  of  her  special¬ 
ized  observations  and  try  thereby  to 
assist  in  a  small  way  to  hurry  along 
the  dissemination  of  this  mineral  knowl¬ 
edge,  particularly  to  those  who,  tiring 
of  more  routine  existences,  long  for  the 
big  open  spaces  and  a  life  with  burro 
and  gold  pan.  I  have  added  some  com¬ 
ments,  although  this  is  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  gilding  the  lily. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Mining  Equipment:  “You 
can  start  mining  on  a  shoe  string.  A 
pick,  a  shovel,  a  drill  and  some  dyna¬ 
mite  will  do  the  trick.  If  you’re  far 
away  from  the  road,  you’d  better  invest 
in  a  few  burros  also.” 

Helpful  Hint:  Be  careful  when  light¬ 
ing  the  dynamite,  particularly  if  using 
a  match.  It  has  a  habit  of  exploding 
in  all  directions.  The  problem  with  the 
burros  is  simpler — they  generally  ex¬ 
plode  from  the  rear  only. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Quicksilver:  “Quicksilver  in 
its  natural  state  ...  is  a  dull  brick 
red  and  can  be  cut  with  your  pocket 
knife,  as  can  lead,  silver  and  gold.” 

Note:  One  trick  is  to  cut  it  into  five 
equal  pieces,  like  restaurant  pie.  It 
has  sort  of  a  tendency  to  skid  around. 
The  red  color  is  hard  to  see  except  under 
a  red  light. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Tin:  “Bubbly,  maroon-col¬ 
ored  ashes  with  a  smooth  outer  skin 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  tin,  espe¬ 
cially  if  found  near  coarsely  crystalline, 
rounded  rock.” 


Warning  and  Hint:  Following  this 
lead  closely  I  tried  to  stake  a  claim  in 
my  neighbor’s  incinerator  which  has  a 
very  fine  showing  of  maroon  ashes,  but 
his  bulldog  jumped  my  claim.  Since 
then  I’ve  quit  looking  for  tin,  although 
I  have  heard  that  the  City  Dump  is 
better  prospecting  ground. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Molybdenum :  “You  can  spot 
molybdenum  by  rubbing  your  finger 
over  it.  It’s  a  soft  gray-black  mineral 
with  a  metallic  luster,  and  it  comes  off 
on  your  hand  much  like  the  graphite  in 
lead  pencils.” 

Suggestion:  Make  a  game  of  it.  Close 
your  eyes  while  you  rub,  and  if  it  purrs, 
it’s  the  cat.  If  your  fingers  are  really 
black,  it  was  probably  coal  all  the 
time. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Geologic  Structure:  “A  com¬ 
moner  way  to  track  down  a  vein  is  to 
search  for  geological  faults,  rock  forma¬ 
tions  where  a  large  section  of  horizontal 
stratified  rock  has  shifted  into  a  diag¬ 
onal,  nearly  vertical  position,  allowing 
mineral  bearing  waters  of  a  million 
years  ago  to  filter  down  between  the 
broken  strata.” 

Special  Note:  That  cleans  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  faults  in  good  style,  and  Butte 
geologists  may  now  be  able  to  get  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  of  vacation. 

Mrs.  M.  on  Beryl:  “Ten  years  ago  no 
ordinary  jirospector  thought  of  hunting 
for  beryl  ore.  .  .  .  You  can  get  rid  of  it 
at  $15  a  pound.” 

Cheerful  Note:  The  boys  will  be 
jileased  to  death  to  hear  that  the  jirice 
has  hopped  from  around  $30  a  ton  to 
$15  a  pound.  Happy  Days!  And  where 
did  I  leave  that  beryl  crystal  I  used 
for  a  doorstop  all  last  winter? 

Mrs.  M.  on  Pyrometasomatic  Deposits: 
“A  more  technical  method  of  finding  ore 
deiiosits  (and  many  of  the  old-school 
prospectors  don’t  even  know  tliis  one) 
is  to  seek  the  contact  point  between  two 
different  kinds  of  rock.  Often,  though 
not  always,  rocks  of  different  composi¬ 
tion  will  act  chemically  upon  each 
other,  eating  away  the  rocks  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  crevice  for  the  formation  of  an 
ore  vein.” 

Note:  But  now  the  old-school  prospec¬ 
tors  have  tlie  hot  dope,  and  we  can 
expect  big  results  almost  any  day. 
Mrs.  M.  on  the  More  Abundant  Life: 
“If  it’s  gold  you’re  after,  you  can  buy 
yourself  a  pan  for  one  dollar,  and 
make  yourself  a  wet  washer  for  eight 
dollars.  With  the  washer  and  a  second- 
liand  engine,  you  can  produce  gold  as 
fast  as  you  can  shovel  dirt.” 

Request:  Please  move  over,  Irma. 
I’ve  got  nine  bucks  and  an  old  Ford, 
and  can  I  shovel! 

The  above  excerpts  will  show  almost 
anyone  what  he,  or  even  she,  is  missing 
by  not  consulting  the  full  text  of  Mis. 
Maitland’s  article.  Personally  I  find 
myself  just  aching  to  get  out  in  the 
field  with  a  copy  of  the  Sejitember 
Coronet  in  one  hand  and  the  burro’s 
tail  and  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  the 
other  .  .  .  Oh,  you’re  going  to  start, 
too?  Well,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
your  prospecting  venture,  don't  blame 
me.  It  will  only  be  because  you  didn’t 
follow  directions  closely  enough. 

W.  B.  Mii.i.ab 
Denver,  Colo.,  .\ug.  2.5,  1942 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Stuategic  Materials  in  Hemisphere 
Defense.  By  M.  S.  Hessel,  Walter 
Murphy,  and  F.  A.  Hessel.  Hastings 
House,  New  York.  Pp.  235.  Price 
$2.50. 

WHEN  the  pattern  of  Nazi  world 
conquest  became  apparent,  it  was 
equally  evident  to  technologists 
that  the  resources  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  would  not  only  be  needed  in  the 
final  struggle  to  whip  the  aggressor,  but 
would  be  the  determining  factor  in  that 
outcome.  So,  even  before  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  the  wai-,  our  po¬ 
litical  leaders  began  to  talk  about  hem- 
isjjhere  defense  and  solidarity,  con¬ 
templating  a  degree  of  unity  of  interest 
never  before  sought  or  achieved.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  importance  of  I^atin 
American  resources  loomed  large  and 
finally  became  essential  to  the  program 
of  war  production  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  volume  the  authors  have  com¬ 
bined  the  two  to{)ic3  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  and  hemisphere  defense  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  In  it  the  layman  will 
be  able  to  obtain  a  popular  presentation 
of  the  critical  importance  of  mineral  and 
other  resources  in  fighting  the  war,  writ¬ 
ten  by  technically  qualified  authorities. 
He  will  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  tin  and  rubber,  quinine  and 
iodine,  textiles  and  leather,  jute  and 
sisal,  cork  and  kapok,  and  other  stra¬ 
tegics.  Then  he  can  learn  where  Latin 
America  fits  into  this  picture  as  a  po¬ 
tential  source  of  many  of  these  mate¬ 
rials.  Statistical  and  pictorial  data  on 
j)roduction  and  use  support  the  authors’ 
story. 

Mines  Register,  1942.  Atlas  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  742.  Price  $15  post 
paid. 

Y  REVISING  completely  the  1940 
edition,  the  publishers  have 
brought  the  current  volume  up  to 
date  on  mining  properties  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  book  describes  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  active  mining  companies 
and  lists  more  than  22,000  inactive 
mines.  Following  the  procedure  of  the 
preceding  issue,  the  mining  companies  are 
listed  alphabetically.  Each  report  con¬ 
tains  a  short  history  of  the  company;  its 
financial  structure;  description  of  its 
mining  properties;  its  production;  type 
of  equipment  used;  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  and  names  of  the 
mining  engineers,  managers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  purchasing  agents. 

A  new  section  has  been  added  in  which 
all  active  mines  are  listed  according  to 
their  geographical  location.  Another  spe¬ 
cial  section  describes  some  of  the  leading 
nonferrous  metal-mining  companies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  statistical  section  on 
non-ferrous  metals;  an  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  list  of  officers  and  directors  and 


the  companies  with  which  they  are  affili¬ 
ated;  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of 
consulting  and  mining  engineers,  super¬ 
intendents,  and  purchasing  agents  and 
their  company  affiliations;  security 
prices  of  mining  companies  listed  on  the 
important  exchanges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  an  index  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  min¬ 
ing  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the 
current  edition  of  the  Mines  Register  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  impetus  given 
by  the  war  to  metal  mining  throughout 
the  world  and  especially  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Engineer’s  Pocket  Book  of  Tables, 
Formulae,  and  Memoranda.  By 
F.  J.  Camm.  Chemical  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pp.  492.  Price 
$4.25. 

HIS  POCKET  BOOK,  approxi¬ 
mately  41/2x6%  in.,  is  really  com¬ 
pact  and  will  fit  pocket  or  tool 
chest.  The  material  contained  is  such 
as  would  be  needed  for  work  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  or  related  design  and  draft¬ 
ing.  That  the  book  has  been  prepared  in 
Great  Britain  is  indicated  at  various 
points,  particularly  in  the  preface,  where 
the  sources  of  data  are  credited. 

Radial  Detection:  A  Guide  to  the 
Use  of  the  Radial  Detector,  Mis¬ 
called  THE  Divining  Rod.  By  A.  A. 
Cook.  Angus  and  Robertson  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  Pp.  98.  Price  Ss.  6d. 

S  THE  SUBTITLE  INDICATES, 
this  little  book  of  14  chapters  is 
written  for  dowsers.  Those  who 
have  no  faith  in  dowsing,  as  the  use  of 
the  divining  rod  is  termed,  will  be 
amused,  or  annoyed,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  digestion,  at  the  pretense 
here  made  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  a 
scientific  subject.  The  aid  of  those  who 
can  help  “push  the  subject  further  on  to 
the  scientific  basis”  is  prayed  for  in  a 
note  by  the  author,  who  admits  that  he 
might  have  more  knowledge  of  “radia¬ 
tion”  and  electromagnetism  than  he 
possesses.  The  outstanding  chapter,  to 
the  reviewer  at  least,  is  the  13th,  which 
deals  with  the  use  of  the  detector  in 
selecting  sires  for  stud  stock! 

War  Gases,  Their  Identification  and 
Decontamination.  By  Morris  K. 
Jacobs.  Interscience  Publishers,  Inc , 
New  York.  Pp.  ISO.  Price  $S. 

WHILE  this  volume  has  evidently 
been  written  to  provide  a  book 
of  instruction  for  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  division  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  work  which  has  to  do  with  chemical 
warfare  agents,  it  nevertheless  contains 
information  on  gases  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 


tered  in  metallurgical  laboratories  and 
plants.  Their  degree  of  toxicity,  the 
respective  symptoms  of  poisoning  caused 
by  them,  and  the  efl'ect  of  various  con¬ 
centrations  and  schemes  of  analysis  are 
discussed  among  other  things. 


Procedure  Handbook  of  Arc  Welding 
Design  and  Practice.  Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion.  Published  by’  Lincoln  Electric 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pp.  1,252.  Price 
$1.50  in  V.  8.  A.  $2  elsewhere. 

NCLUDED  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Procedure  Handbook  are  discussions 
of  a  number  of  topics  which  have 
grown  in  importance  in  recent  months. 
Among  these  are  new  allowable  stresses, 
preheating  for  welding,  stress  relieving, 
welding  of  aluminum  alloys,  appearance 
and  styling  of  welded  designs.  New 
techniques,  such  as  the  “Fleet  Fillet,” 
are  described,  and  every  effort  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  made  to  provide  as  much 
complete  and  up-to-date  information  as 
possible  on  every  aspect  of  arc  welding. 
The  book  should  be  valuable  to  everyone 
interested  even  mildly  in  welding  or 
welded  construction. 


T  ▼  ▼ 


PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED 

Manual  for  Guidance  of  Young  Men 
Interested  in  Engineering.  Prepared  and 
issued  by  Engineers’  Council  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Development,  29  West  39th  St., 
New  York  City,  for  committees  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  aid  young  men  interested  in 
engineering  education  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  profession.  Timely  hints  on  counsel¬ 
ing  with  high  school  boys.  Appendix  A 
is  a  separate  pamphlet  addressed  directly 
to  the  student  considering  engineering  as 
a  career.  Manual  with  appendix,  10c. 
per  copy ;  50  or  more  copies,  5c.  each. 
Appendix,  5c.  per  copy,  3  copies  for  lOc. 

California.  “  Mineral  Resources  of 
Sierra  County.”  California  Journal  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  Ferry  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Electric  Mine  Hoists.  A  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  by  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This 
publication  constitutes  an  engineering 
handbook  on  the  subject,  comprising  a 
discussion  of  hoisting  conditions,  systems 
of  electrical  equipment,  data  required  for 
determination  of  mine-hoist  equipment, 
typical  hoist  calculations,  and  tables  of 
data  on  a  large  number  of  d.c.  and  in¬ 
duction  motor  mine  hoist  equipments  in¬ 
stalled  at  metal  and  coal  mines  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  The 
30-page  chapter  on  typical  hoist  calcula¬ 
tions  considers  in  detail  five  kinds  of 
duty  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

Idaho.  Forty-third  annual  report  of 
the  mining  industry  for  1941.  By  Arthur 
Campbell,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  19 it.  Issued  by  the  League  at 
Geneva.  The  languages  used  are  English 
and  French.  Pp.  271. 

Occurrence  and  Production  of  Molyb¬ 
denum.  By  John  W.  Vanderwllt.  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  October,  1942. 
Pp.  78. 

Geologia  del  Valle  de  Valencia  (in 
Spanish).  By  Victor  M.  Lopez,  Reprinted 
from  the  Revista  de  Fomento,  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Development  (Fomento), 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Pp.  27. 

American  Standard  Definitions  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Terms,  Ckt.  Sponsored  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  33  West  39th  St.,  New 
York.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  12 
years’  work  of  a  sectional  committee  of 
46  members,  representing  34  organiza¬ 
tions.  Pp.  311.  Price  $1  net  in  the 
United  States.  $1.25  outside. 

Trade  and  Professional  Associations  of 
the  United  States.  By  C.  J.  Judkins.  In¬ 
dustrial  Series  No.  3.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Pp.  324.  For 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price  70  cents. 
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Summary  of  the 

MARKETS 


Foreign  silver  was  raised  to 
44.7r)c.  an  ounce,  New  York,  on  Sept. 
1,  whicli  brought  the  settlement  basis  for 
the  metal  in  line  with  the  new  ceiling 
of  4oc.,  announced  by  OPA  late  in  the 
preceding  month.  This  sharp  advance  in 
the  price  of  foreign  silver  was  reflected 
in  the  first  upward  revision  of  the 
E.dM.J.  index  of  non-ferrous  metal  prices 
since  February.  Tlie  index  for  September 
is  88.74,  against  80.00  for  the  February- 
August  |)eriod  of  the  current  year.  The 
trend  of  ju’ices  since  August  1040  has 
been  ui)ward  in  spite  of  strong  control 
exercised  by  the  government. 

Other  price  changes  recorded  during 
September  occurred  in  siliconianganese 


and  a  special  grade  of  metallic  tungsten. 
OPA  announced  that  siliconianganese 
will  be  permitted  to  advance  $7  per  long 
ton,  effective  Oct.  3,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  manganese  ore.  The  old 
price,  it  was  stated,  did  not  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  Current  outjmt  of 
siliconianganese  is  concentrated  in  1.5 
percent  carbon  grade,  now.  quotable  at 
$135  per  long  ton.  A  producer  of  tungsten 
metal  powder  containing  99.7  iiercent 
tungsten  was  granted  jierniission  to 
charge  $5.40  a  pound,  f.o.b.  seller’s 
plant.  Higher  purity  of  the  product 
warrants  a  special  jirice,  OPA  declared. 

Interest  in  copjier,  lead,  and  zinc 
centered  in  the  manpower  problem  at  the 


mines.  Various  officials  in  Washington 
and  representatives  of  labor  favored 
higher  wage  rates  as  one  inducement  to 
keep  labor  at  the  important  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  vital  war  materials.  Siiokesmen 
for  industry  pointed  out  that  higher 
costs  and  fixed  prices  do  not  mi.x  and 
should  labor  obtain  higher  wages  mar¬ 
ginal  mines  would  jirobably  close  down 
unless  the  Government  provides  some 
form  of  relief.  In  the  trade,  opinion 
leaned  to  the  view  that  OPA  will  find 
some  other  means  of  satisfying  pro¬ 
ducers  than  that  of  lifting  prices.  A 
revision  of  the  premium-price  plan  is 
thought  likely  to  ease  the  burden  of 
higher  costs  and  stimulate  operations  at 
the  mines,  mills,  and  smelters.  With 
new  production  of  copper  now  in  the 
picture,  output  for  the  country  should 
be  5,000  tons  a  month  higher  than  at 
present.  Officials  in  Washington  have 
stated  publicly  that  output  could  be 
raised  under  improved  manpower  condi¬ 
tions. 

With  civilian  consumption  of  copper 
declining,  war  plants  are  experiencing 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  metal  for  all 
essential  requirements.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  obtaining  copper  on  the  basis 
of  12c.,  Valley,  and  Metals  Reserve  is 


UNITED 

STATES 

MARKET 

- - Electrolytic  Copper - .  Straits  Tin 

- Lead 

Zinc 

1942 

Domestic 

Export 

New 

New 

Sept. 

(0)  Refin,ery 

(6)  Refinery 

York 

York  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

1 

•;  11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

2 

11.775  . 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

3  . 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

4 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

5 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

11.700 

s 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

9 

11.775 

11.700 

.52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

10 

11.775 

11.700 

.52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

11 

11.775 

11.700 

.52.000 

6.. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

12 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

14 

11.775 

11.700 

52 . 000 

6. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

15 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

16 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

17 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

18 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

21 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

22 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

23 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

24 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.  50 

6.35 

8.25 

25 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6. 50 

6.35 

8.25 

26 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

28 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

29 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

30 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

AVERAGES  FOR  MONTH 

Sept. 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

Sept. 

AVERAGES  FOR 

WEEK 

2 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

9 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

16 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

23 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

30 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

Sept. 

CALENDAR  WEEK 

AVERAGES 

5 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

12 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

26 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

SILVER,  GOLD  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 


Sterling  Exchange 

, - Silv 

er - V 

Gold - . 

1942 

“Checks” 

“90-day 

(c) 

id)  United 

Sept. 

(Nominal)  demand” 

New  York 

London 

London 

States 

1 

401.000 

44 . 750 

23 . 500 

KiSs 

$35.00 

2 

401 . 000 

(/) 

44 . 750 

23 . 500 

168s 

35.00 

3 

401 . 000 

(/) 

44 . 750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

4 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

5 

401.000 

(/) 

ie) 

(e) 

ie) 

35.00 

7 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Holiday 

23 . 500 

168s 

Holiday 

8 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

1688 

35.00 

9 

401 . 000 

(/) 

44 . 750 

23 . 500 

1688 

35.00 

10 

401 .000 

if) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

168b 

35.00 

11 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

12 

401 . 000 

(/) 

(c) 

(c) 

(e) 

35.00 

14 

401 . 000 

(/) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

1688 

35.00 

15 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

1688 

35.00 

16 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

l(>8s 

35.00 

17 

401 . 000 

(/) 

44 . 750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

18 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

19 

401 . 000 

if) 

(c) 

ie) 

ie) 

35.00 

21 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

22 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

1688 

35.00 

23 

401.000 

if) 

44 . 750 

23 . 500 

168b 

35.00 

24 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

25 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

26 

401.000 

if) 

(c) 

(c) 

ie) 

35.00 

28 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

168s 

35.00 

29 

401 . 000 

if) 

44.750 

23 . 500 

168s 

35.00 

30 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

AVERAGES  FOR 

MONTH 

Sept. 

401.000 

44.750 

23.500 

35.00 

Sept. 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

' 

2 

401.000 

39.938 

9 

401.000 

44.750 

16 

401.000 

44.750 

23 

401.000 

44.750 

30 

1  a  f  1  1 

Calendar  week  averages;' New  York  Silver;  5th,  44.750;  12th,  44.750 
19th,  44.750;  26th,  44.750; 

(e)  Not  quoted  (Saturday).  (/)  No  quotations. 


THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metaU  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
bacis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivere<l  New  England 
basis  add  0.225c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(b)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  include  sales  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
World  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September.  1039,  have  been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ez  United  States  ports.  We 


deduct  .05c.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighterage, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 

Copper,  lead  and  zinc  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries ;  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 

Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars ;  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.125c. 

Quotations  for  zinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  louis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  zinc  delivered  in  the  Ehist  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of  Ic 
per  pound  over  the  current  market  for  Prime 
Western  but  not  less  than  Ic  over  the  Engi¬ 


neering  and  Mining  Journal’s  average  quotation 
for  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  refiect  prices  obtained  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on  which 
a  pre.nium  is  asked. 

(c)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  &  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  of 
July  6,  1939,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939,  was 
fixed  at  71.11c  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  &  Har¬ 
man's  quotation  on  newly-mined  domestic  silver, 
999  fine  was  70%c.  throughout  September. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  gold  in 
domestic  and  imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
99.75  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  which  at  present  Is  equal  to  $34.9125. 
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buying  foreign  copper  at  11.75c.,  f.a.s. 
basis. 

Demand  for  High  Grade  zinc  for  the 
war  effort  is  e.\|)aiidiiig,  but  outjmt  also 
is  increasing.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
year  larger  facilities  will  be  available 
for  converting  Prime  Western  into  High 
Grade. 

Lead  producers  look  for  action  by 
WPB  to  ease  the  conservation  order.  The 
question  was  studied  during  September 
by  industry  and  Government  officials. 

The  International  Tin  Committee  set 
quotas  for  tin-j)roducing  areas  still 
under  its  control  at  105  percent  of  stand¬ 
ard  tonnages  “until  further  notice.”  At 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  in  Lon¬ 
don  that  countries  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  tin  will  be  granted  high 
standards. 

• 

LONDON  TIN — Trading  in  Standard 
tin  in  London  remained  suspended 
tlirougliont  September. 


OFFICIAL  LONDON  PRICES— 
COPPER,  LEAD,  ZINC 


Following  are  tbe  maximum  pricos  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  established  by  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  for  the  British  mar¬ 
ket,  in  effect  since  Dec.  18,  1939: 


COPPER : 
Electrolytic, 


high  conduc- 


Fire  rePiied,  high  conduc- 


Fire  refined,  min.  99.7  per¬ 
cent  . 

Fire  refined,  min.  99.2  per¬ 
cent  . 

Hot  rolled  black  wire  rods.  . 

LEAD  : 

Soft  foreign,  duty  paid.... 

Soft.  Empire  . 

English  refined . 

ZINC  ; 

Foreign  (G.o.b.),  duty  paid 
Domestic  (G.o.b.)  .... 

Prime  Western  and  debased.  26 
Refined  and  electrolytic. 

Minimum  99.99  percent _ _ 

Quotations  are  for  metal  delivered  to 
the  consumer. 


Per 

Long  Ton 

£ 

s. 

d. 

62 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

61 

10 

0 

61 

0 

0 

60 

10 

0 

65 

10 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

26 

10 

0 

25 

15 

0 

26 

10 

0 

26 

10 

0 

27 

5 

0 

28 

15 

0 

E  & 

M  I  PRICE 

INDEX 

Weighted 

index  of  non- 

ferrous 

metal 

prices.  The 

average  for  the  years 

1922- 

1923-1924  equals  100. 

1929 . 

.110.33  1935 

74.66 

1930 . 

.  82.87  1936 

73.45 

1931 . 

.  60.20  1937 

90.86 

1932 . 

.  48.26  1938 

73.67 

1933 . 

.  59.79  1939 

77.71 

1934 . 

.  69.59  1940 

79.22 

1941 .  83.49 

1940 

1941 

1942 

January  . . .. 

.  80.85 

82.48 

85.39 

February  . 

_  77.23 

82.76 

85.90 

March  .... 

_  77.94 

83.27 

85.90 

April . 

_  77.19 

83.48 

85.90 

May  . 

_  77.68 

83.51 

85.90 

June  . 

_  78.85 

83.48 

85.90 

July  . 

_  76.72 

83.60 

85.90 

.August  .  .  . 

_  76.71 

83.39 

85.90 

September  . 

_  79.40 

83.34 

88.74 

October  .  .  . 

_  82.49 

83.84 

November  . 

_  83.14 

84.32 

December  . 

_  82.42 

84.42 

CURRENT  PRICES  — MISCELLANEOUS  METALS,  ORES.  AND  NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 


Quotations  cover  wboleeale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
unless  otherwise  stated 
(October  1,  1942) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 


Alnmlnnin,  ingot,  99  plus  per  cent,  lb .  15c. 

Antimony,  domestic,  spot,  lb  5  ton  or  more .  16.013c. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.23 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb .  90c. 

Calcium,  lb.,  ton  lots  97  @  98  per  cent .  $1.25 

Chromium,  97  per  cent  grade,  lb .  89o. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  lb .  $1.50 

Nickel,  electrolytic  cathodes,  lb .  35o. 

Magnesium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb . .  22  ic. 

Palladium,  troy  oz .  $24.00 

Platinum,  (Official  quotation)  troy  os .  $36.00 

Quicksilver,  flask  of  76  Ib.,  100  flasks  or  more . $104.43@$198.08 

Radium,  mg.  radiuni  content . $25.00@$30.00 

Selenium,  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads  Ib .  14.75o. 

Tellurinm,  lb .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $10.00 

Titanium,  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  10  to  12%  BeO,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton . $30. 00 @$35. 00 

Chrome  Ore,  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  oars  Atl.  ports,  dry,  48% 

CrjOi,  2.8  to  1  ratio .  $39.00 

Domestic,  45%,  2.5  to  1  ratio  (f.o.b.  mines) .  $40.50 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior,  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton: 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $4.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-bessemer  .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  non-bessemer .  $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $76.54 

Manganese  Ore,  (foreign)  c.i.f.  U.S.  ports,  long  ton  unit  of  Mn: 

50  per  cent .  66c. 

48  per  cent .  65c 

46  per  cent .  64c. 

Manganese  Ore,  domestic,  48%,  f.o.b.  mines,  l.t.  unit .  $1.00 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  MoSi,  f.o.b.  mines .  45c. 

Tungsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WOi; 

Chinese,  65  per  cent,  duty  paid .  (b)  $24.00 

Domestic,  65  per  cent  and  upward .  (a)  $26.00 

Vanadium  Ore,  per  lb.  of  contained  ViOi .  271o. 

Zinc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo  ;  per  ton . .  $55 . 28 

(a)  Pricea  at  mines,  small  lots,  usually  several  dollars  less,  (b)  Nominal. 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Arsenlous  Oxide  (arsenic)  lb .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  ®  71  per  cent,  lb .  $1.84 

Copper  Sulphate,  100  lb . *.....  $5.15 

Sodium  Nitrate,  ex  vessel,  in  200-lb.  bags,  per  100  lb .  $1.43 

Sodium  Sulphate,  bulk,  ton . $18.00@$24.00 

ALLOYS 

Beryllium  Copper,  master  alloy,  2.5  to  3  per  cent  Be.  per  lb. 

of  contained  Be .  $18.00 

Ferrochrome,  65  @  70  per  cent  chromium,  4  @  6  per  cent 

carbon,  per  pound  of  Cr  contained .  13c. 

Ferromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $135 . 00 

Ferromolybdenum  55  @  65  i>er  cent  Mo.  lb.  of  Mo.  contained. .  95o. 


Ferrosilicon,  50  percent,  gross  ton .  $74.50 

Ferrotungsten,  75  @  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1 .90 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  V,  delivered .  $2.70@$2.90 

Silicomanganese,  If  percent  C,  gross  ton .  $135.00 


NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 


Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.S.  funds),  ton; 

Crude  No.  1 . 

Crude  No.  2 . 

Spinning  fibers . 

Paper  stock . 

Shorts . 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park: 

Shingle  stock . 

Paper  stock . 

Shorts . 

Floats . 

Barytes,  long  ton; 

Georgia,  crude . * 

Missouri,  93  per  cent  BaSOr,  less  than  1  per  cent  iron _ 

Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Domestic,  crude,  50  @  52  percent  (not  dried) . 

Domestic,  chemical,  55  @  58  per  cent . 

Domestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent . 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton: 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  No.  1,  bulk . 

Delaware,  N  o.  1 . 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton: 

Potash  feldspar,  200  mesh . 

Glass-spar,  white,  20  mesh . 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  85-5  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton . 

Ground.  95  @  98  percent,  bulk,  ton . 

Acid,  98  and  1  i>ercent,  bulk,  ton . 

Fuller’s  earth,  f.o.b.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton . 

Magnesite,  per  ton: 

Dead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington . 

Mica,  per  lb.,  North  Carolina,  No.  1  and  2  quality: 

li  X  2  in . 

2  X  2  in . 

3  X  3  in . 

3  X  4  in . 

3  X  5  in . 

White,  ground,  70  mesh,  ton . 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . 

Pyrites,  Spanish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  S,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  porta... 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton . 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton; 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  325  mesh . 

New  Jersey,  mineral  pulp . . 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh . 

Tripoli.  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesn,  cream  colored . 

200  mesh,  cream  colored . . 

(a)  Nominal 


$650@$750 
$165@$385 
$124  @$233 
$44@$49.50 
$14.50@$26.50 

$62.50(^$65.50 

$14.00@$53.00 

$14.50@$28.50 

$19.50 

$9.00 
$6. 75  @$7.25 

$5.00 

$7.50@$8.50 

$16.00 

$6.75@$8.00 

$15.00 

$17.00 

$11.75 

$25.00 

$34.00 

$35.00 

$7.00®$14.00 

$22.00 

45@65c. 
60@85c. 
$1.85@$2.05 
$2.15@$2.25 
$2.50@$2.75 
$60.00@$80.00 
$19.00@$22.00 
(a)  12e 
.$20.00@$40.00 
$16.00 

$12.00@$I5.00 

$8.50®$10.50 

$9.50®$10.50 

$14. W 
$26.00 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


Pig  Iron.  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton;  Basic .  $23.50 

Steel,  base  prices,  Pittsburgh: 

Billets,  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  shapes,  100  lb .  $2.10 

Bars,  1001b........ . $2.1$ 
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Monthly  and  Yearly 

AVERAGE  PRICES 


SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 


# — New  York — « 

< — London 

Spot— > 

Sterling  Exchange 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January. . . 

..  34.750 

35 . 125 

23.273 

23.500 

(a)  402  000 

(a)  401  000 

February. . 

..  34.750 

35 . 125 

23  .341 

23.500 

(a)  401  .864 

(a)  401 .000 

March .... 

..  34.750 

35.125 

23.446 

23 . 500 

(a)  401  .788 

(a)  401 , 000 

April . 

..  34.750 

35.125 

23. 500 

23.494 

(a)  401 .058 

(o)  401.000 

May . 

..  34.750 

35  125 

23.457 

23  .500 

(o)  400.981 

(a)  401.000 

June . 

..  34.750 

3.5.12.'> 

23.400 

23 .  .500 

(a)  401.000 

(a)  401.000 

July . 

..  34  750 

35.125 

23.397 

23  500 

(a)  401  .000 

(a)  401  .000 

August. . . . 

..  34750 

35. 125 

23.459 

23  500 

(o)  401  .000 

(a)  401.000 

September . 

..  34.750 

44.750 

23  500 

23.500 

(o)  401  .000 

(o)  401  .000 

..  34.750 

23.500 

(a)  401 .000 

..  34.772 

23.500 

(a)  401  .000 

..  35.125 

23.500 

(o)  401 .000 

Year . 

..  34783 

23.439 

(a)  401 .224 

New  York  quotations  for  silver  other  than  newly-niined  domestic,  cents  per 
ounce  troy,  999  fine.  I,ondon  pence  per  ounce  sterling  silver  925  fine.  Sterling 
exchange  (pound  sterling)  in  cents,  (a)  Nominal.  • 


COPPER 


ZINC 

- St.  Louis- 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

January . 

4.500 

5.644 

7.250 

8.250 

P'ebruarv . 

4.500 

5.534 

7.250 

8.250 

March . 

4.500 

5.750 

7.250 

8.250 

April . 

4.500 

5.750 

7.250 

8.250 

May . 

4.500 

5.803 

7.250 

8.250 

June . 

4.500 

6.235 

7.250 

8.250 

July . 

4.516 

6.250 

7  250 

8  250 

August . 

4.719 

6.389 

7.250 

8.2.50 

September . 

6.104 

6  920 

7.250 

8.2.50 

6.500 

7.250 

7.942 

November . 

6.500 

7.250 

8.250 

December . 

5.980 

7.250 

8.2,50 

5.110 

6.335 

7.474 

St.  Louis  quotations.  Prime  Western,  cents  per  pound. 


CADMIUM  AND  ALUMINUM 


/ - F.O.B.  Refinery - 

<  - - - - - — Electrolytic - • 

<  - Domestic - «  , - Export - . 


1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

11.819 

11.775 

10.257 

11 .508 

February . 

11.794 

11.775 

10  414 

11 .700 

March . 

11.814 

11.775 

10.592 

11.700 

April . 

11.820 

11.775 

10.952 

11 .700 

May . 

11.815 

11  775 

10.950 

11  700 

June . 

11.810 

11.77.5 

10  950 

11.700 

July . 

11.812 

1 1  775 

10,950 

11  700 

August . 

11.778 

11.775 

10.950 

11.700 

September . 

11.775 

11.775 

11.027 

11.700 

11.775 

11 .367 

11.775 

11 .200 

11.775 

11 .200 

Year . 

11.797 

10.901 

New  York  quotations,  cents  per  pound. 


- - Cadr 

nium - « 

- Alum 

inum - % 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

(o) 

80.000 

(a) 

90.000 

17  000 

15.000 

February . 

82.273 

90.000 

17  000 

15.000 

March . 

89.038 

90.000 

17.000 

15.000 

April . 

90.000 

90.000 

17.000 

15.000 

May . 

90.000 

90  000 

17.000 

15  000 

June . 

90  000 

90.000 

17.000 

l.vOOO 

July . 

90.000 

90  000 

17.000 

15.000 

August . 

90.000 

90 .  (M)0 

17  000 

15.  (KK) 

September . 

90.000 

90.000 

17.000 

15.000 

...  90.000 

15.000 

90.000 

15.000 

90.000 

15.000 

Year . 

88  443 

16.500 

Aluminum  in  cents  per  pound,  99  plus  per  cent  grade.  Cadmium,  cents  per 
pound,  (a)  Producers'  price,  commercial  sticks. 


LEAD 


— New  York - < 

. - St. 

Louis - 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

5  500 

6.275 

5.350 

6  125 

February . 

5.602 

6.500 

5.452 

6.350 

March . 

, . .  5  765 

6.500 

5.613 

6  350 

April . 

5.8.50 

6.500 

5.700 

6  3.50 

M  ay . 

. . .  5 . 850 

6  .500 

5.700 

6  3.50 

June . 

. . .  5 . 850 

6. 500 

5.700 

6.3.50 

July . 

. . .  5 . 850 

6  .500 

5.700 

6. 3.50 

August . 

. . .  5 . 850 

6  .500 

5.700 

6. 3.50 

September . 

. . .  5 . 850 

6  500 

5.700 

6.3.50 

October . 

. . .  5 . 850 

5./00 

5.700 

December . 

5.850 

5.700 

Year . 

5.793 

5.643 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  quotations,  cents  per  pound. 

T  I  N 


Straits 

Standard,  Spot 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

...  50.154 

52.000 

256.648 

(b) 

February . 

51.293 

52.000 

264.975 

(b) 

March . 

52.067 

52.000 

270.131 

(b) 

April . 

51.981 

52.000 

269.775 

(b) 

May . 

52 . 166 

52.000 

267.534 

(M 

June . 

...  52 . 685 

.52.000 

262  .750 

(b) 

July . 

53  481 

52  000 

258.272 

(b) 

August . 

52  385 

52.000 

257  013 

(b) 

September . 

52  000 

52.000 

256.364 

(b) 

October . 

...  52.000 

255.842 

. . .  52 . 000 

256  713 

December . 

52.000 

(a)  257  .625 

Year . 

52.018 

261.137 

New  York  quotations,  cents  per  pound.  London,  pounds  sterling  per  long 
ton.  (a)  Average  of  6  days;  quotations  suspended  Dec.  9.  (b)  Not  quoted. 


ANTIMONY,  QUICKSILVER.  AND  PLATINUM 

Antimony  (a)  Quicksilver  (5)  Platinum  (c) 


, 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

14.000 

14.000 

165.846 

202.519 

36  000 

36.000 

February . . 

14.000 

14.000 

170 . 182 

197.272 

36.000 

36.000 

March . 

14.000 

14 . 602 

177.692 

197.050 

36.000 

36.000 

.4pril . 

14.000 

15.991 

180.077 

197.t»98 

36.000 

36.000 

May . 

14.000 

16.013 

180.000 

197 .300 

36.000 

36.000 

June . 

14.000 

16.013 

183.920 

194.282 

36.000 

36.000 

July . 

14.000 

16  013 

188.577 

194.4.30 

36.000 

36  000 

.August . 

14.000 

16.013 

192.000 

194 . 4.30 

36.000 

.36.(M)0 

September . 

14.000 

16.013 

192.440 

194.430 

36.000 

36.000 

.  14.000 

193  .615 

36.000 

14.000 

196.273 

36.000 

14.000 

199  .054 

36.000 

Year . 

14.000 

185.023 

36.000 

(a)  Antimony,  cents  per  pound,  ordinary  brands,  in  cases;  in  bulk  f.o.b. 
Laredo,  Tex.,  14.500  for  Aug.;  New  York  e(]uivalent  15.480.  (5)  Quick.silver 

dollars  per  flask  of  70  lb.  (c)  Platinum,  per  ounce  troy. 


PIG  IRON 


■ Bessemer — <  . - Basic - <  .No.  2  Foundry 


1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

January . 

.  .  • 

24.50 

24.. 50 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

24.00 

February. . . . 

#  #• 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

24  00 

Marcb . 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

24.00 

April . 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23.. 50 

24.00 

24  OO 

May . 

24.50 

24. 50 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

24.00 

June . 

24.50 

24.. 50 

23.50 

23.. 50 

24.00 

24.00 

July . 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23.50 

24  00 

24  (H) 

August . 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23, 50 

24.00 

24 . 00 

September. . . 

24.50 

24.50 

23.50 

23.50 

24.00 

24  00 

24.50 

23.50 

24  00 

24  .50 

23  .50 

24  .00 

24.50 

23.50 

24  .00 

Year . 

24.50 

— 

23.50 

— 

24.00 

— 

Iron,  dollars  per  long  ton.  F.o.b.  Mahoning  and  Chenango  Valley  furnaces. 
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Decision  on  Mine  Wage  Increase 
Delayed  by  Anti-Inflation  Bill 

One  dollar  per  day  raise  for  Utah  and  Idaho  mine  workers  suggested 
by  War  Labor  Board  panel,  but  final  action  awaits 
interpretation  of  President's  wage-freezing  order 


PKP:SIDENT  ROOSEVELT  signed 
the  anti-inflation  bill  Oct.  2,  and 
almost  immediately  named  Supreme 
Court  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Stabilization.  This  ac¬ 
tion  has  api)arently  delayed  a  decision 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  three-man  panel,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  Sept.  10,  suggesting  a  $1  per 
day  increase  in  wages  for  metal  miners 
in  Utah  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  union  se¬ 
curity  provisions. 

In  addition  to  contentions  of  employ¬ 
ers,  presented  at  a  bearing  on  Sept.  24, 
the  board  now  bad  also  to  consider  the 
possible  interpretations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  freezing  wage  rates  as  of 
Sept.  15,  1942,  unless  an  increase  is 
necessary  “to  aid  in  the  effective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.”  Washington  observ¬ 
ers  felt  the  delay  would  be  short,  how¬ 
ever. 

At  the  Sept.  24  hearing,  employer  rep¬ 
resentatives  reiterated  their  claim  that 
fhe  wage  increases  contemplated  were 
fotally  inadequate  to  equalize  wages  be¬ 
tween  the  mines  and  operations  financed 
with  government  money,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
mines  to  meet  without  an  increase  in 
j)rices  of  their  products.  They  pointed 
out  that  an  “auction”  method  of  bidding 
for  labor  between  ordinary  industry  and 
government-financed  war  plants  or  con¬ 
tractors  would  produce  nothing  in  the 
way  of  manpower  and  would  simply  dev¬ 
astate  any  attempts  to  avoid  an  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral.  The  serious  effects  that 
further  wage  increases  would  have  on 
the  national  production  of  important  war 
metals  were  emphasized.  Operators  also 
stated  that  the  action  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  freezing  mine  labor 
had  stopped  the  drift  of  labor  away  from 
the  mines  and  had  obviated  the  need  for 
wage  equalization. 


Supporting  the  panel  majority  was 
Reid  Robinson,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (CIO).  The  wage  increase  was 
also  recommended  by  A.  I.  Henderson, 
deputy  director-general  for  industry  op¬ 
erations  of  the  WPB ;  Fowler  Harper, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission;  and  Wendell  Lund,  director 
of  the  Labor  Production  Division  of 
WPB. 

In  commenting  on  testimony  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  board.  Chairman  William  H. 
Davis  indicated  his  unwillingness  to 
consider  the  threat  of  inflation  as  a 
compelling  factor  in  deciding  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  Davis  stated: 

“The  trouble  with  the  argument  that 
has  been  presented  so  far  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  my  mind  is — 'I’m  not  rejecting  it 
but  I  mean  the  thing  I  want  elaborated 
is  this — if  the  War  Labor  Board  were  to 
say  that  because  of  this  inflation  prob¬ 
lem  we  will  never  make  any  wage  in¬ 
crease  that  is  more  than  15  percent  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  restore  the  15 
percent  of  the  comparative  period  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1941 -May,  1942),  what  we’d  really 
be  saying  is  we  are  freezing  ourselves 
and  the  country  in  its  emergency  to  wage 
relations  that  existed  on  Jan.  1,  1941. 
We  are  debarred  from  using  the  ordi¬ 
nary  instruments  of  supply  and  demand 
to  move  labor  where  we  want  it. 

“Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
WLB  is  not  going  to  tie  its  hands  be¬ 
hind  its  back  by  any  theoiy  of  that  kind. 
So  the  question  that  presents  itself  to  me 
is  exactly  stated  by  Lloyd  Garrison:  Is 
there  any  such  emergency  ?  Has  the 
trouble  already  existed?  I  would  add, 
have  other  agencies  of  the  government 
done  their  part  in  trying  to  correct  it? 
And  then,  finally,  is  a  wage  adjustment 
an  appropriate  and  useful  instrument  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty?” 


N.L.R.B.  Acts  on  Several 
Mine  Disputes 

URING  SEPTEMBER,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  took  action 
on  seven  mine  cases,  certifying 
CIO  unions  as  exclusive  bargaining 
agencies  in  three  of  them,  issuing  cease 
and  desist  orders  in  two  others,  and 
ordering  elections  in  two  others. 

Pursuant  to  elections  held  by  the 
board,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (CIO)  was  certified  as  exclusive  bar¬ 
gaining  agency  for  employees  of  the 
Warren  mine,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  of  the 
Hanna  Iron  Ore  Co.,  and  for  the  Ben¬ 
nett  mine,  Keewatin,  Minn.,  and  the 
Albany  and  Scranton  mines,  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  operated  by  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.  and  associates.  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  was 
certified  in  the  same  capacity  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Blue  Diggin  mine,  at 
Rosiclare,  Ill.,  operated  by  the  Alum¬ 
inum  Ore  Co.  In  all  these  elections  the 
findings  of  the  board  indicated  substan¬ 
tial  majorities  in  favor  of  the  unions. 

Cease  and  desist  orders  were  issued 
to  the  Beck  Mining  Co.,  and  F.  W.  Evans 
and  associates,  both  operating  in  the  Tri- 
State  zinc-lead  district  near  Picher, 
Okla.  Evans  et  al  were  ordered  to  offer 
reinstatement  and  back  pay  totaling 
$3,880  to  three  claimants. 

The  board  also  ordered  elections  to 
be  held  within  30  days  of  Sept.  21  to 
settle  whether  employees  of  Inspiration 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO) 
or  by  seven  AF  of  L  and  railroad  unions, 
or  by  neither  group.  Elections  were 
ordered  within  30  days  of  Sej)t.  26  to 
determine  if  the  majority  of  employees 
of  the  Grandview  mine  and  mill  (sepa¬ 
rately),  of  the  Metaline  Mining  &  Leas¬ 
ing  Co.  and  American  ^inc.  Lead  & 
Smelting  Co.,  wish  to  be  represented  by 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO). 


Mining  Companies  Get 
Army-Navy  Award 

N  SEPT.  8  the  Army  and  Navy 
announced  granting  of  the  Army- 
Navy  joint  production  award  to 
a  number  of  companies,  including  several 
mining  and  smelting  enterprises.  These 
awards  are  given  for  outstanding  work  in 
the  production  of  war  materials,  and 
permit  the  recipient  to  fly  the  Army- 
Navy  “E”  pennant. 

Mining  industry  recipients  were:  the 
Hayden,  Ariz.,  smelter  of  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.;  three  divisions 
of  Climax  Molybdenum  Corp.,  whose 
mine  is  at  Climax,  Colo.;  Inspiration 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Inspiration, 
Ariz. ;  the  Miami,  Ariz.,  smelter  of  Inter¬ 
national  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.;  the 
Ray,  Ariz.,  plant  of  Kennecott  Corp.; 
Magma  Copper  Co.,  Superior,  Ariz.; 
Miami  Copper  Co.,  Miami,  Ariz.;  three 
branches  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  and 
the  Bridgeville,  Penn.,  plant  of  Vana¬ 
dium  Corp.  of  America.  Previous  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  made  of  this  award 
being  given  to  the  National  Zinc  Co., 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Announcement  was  also  made  of  award 
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of  the  Treasury  ‘‘T”  to  the  Raritan  Cop¬ 
per  Works  of  International  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  in  token  of  full  employee 
participation  in  the  purchase  of  war 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  of  pay. 


Organize  to  Protect 
Philippine  Interests 

PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  been  organized  to  serve 
parties  having  business  interests  in  the 
Philippines.  Headquarters  will  be  in  San 
Francisco.  J.  H.  Marsman,  whose  com¬ 
pany  has  numerous  important  Philippine 
interests,  is  president.  For  the  present, 
the  organization  w’ill  devote  itself  to 
war-damage  claims  resulting  from  enemy 
action,  shippers’  interests  in  goods  in 
transit  when  the  Japanese  onslaught  oc¬ 
curred,  and  problems  having  to  do  with 
income-tax  returns  of  parties  who  sus¬ 
tained  losses  in  the  Philippines. 


Engineer  Outlines  Process 
of  Aluminum  Manufacture 

Y  THE  END  OF  1943,  the  United 
States  production  of  aluminum 
will  be  approximately  2,10(1,000,- 
000  lb.,  or  six  and  one-half  times  its  1939 
output,  according  to  T.  D.  Jolly,  chief 
engineer  and  director  of  purchases  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
who  reviewed  the  problem  of  producing 
aluminum  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agents  recently. 

To  help  his  hearers  to  understand  the 
amount  of  work  and  detail  involved  in 
expanding  aluminum  production,  Mr. 
•Tolly  outlined  the  process  employed  in 
recovering  the  light  metal  as  follows: 

“We  start  with  a  mineral  called 
bauxite,  which  contains  about  55  per¬ 
cent  aluminum  oxide  and  less  than  7 
percent  silica.  Bauxite  is  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  and  digested  in  a  hot  caustic 
solution  under  pressure.  The  aluminum 
hydrate  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  caustic 
liquor  and  passes  with  it  through  a  filter 
press,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  bauxite, 
commonly  called  red  mud,  to  go  to  waste 
disposal.  The  liquor  is  then  cooled  and 
passes  into  large  tanks,  where  aluminum 
hydrate  is  precipitated.  This  is  washed, 
to  remove  soda,  thickened,  then  calcined 
and  shipped  to  the  reduction  plants  as 
alumina.  This  ore-refining  process  re¬ 
quires  large  quantities  of  pure  water, 
steam,  soda  ash,  and  lime,  as  well  as 
tw'o  pounds  of  bauxite  for  each  pound 
of  alumina  produced. 

“The  alumina,  or  aluminum  oxide, 
is  reduced  to  metallic  aluminum  in  flic 
metal-producing  plants  in  long  rows  f>f 
electrol}'tic  cells.  The  cell  consists  of  a 
steel  shell  lined  with  carbon,  which  serves 
as  a  cathode.  Electricity  is  led  into 
each  cell  through  carbon  anodes  sus¬ 
pended  from  above  the  cells  on  overhead 
busbars. 

“In  the  operation  of  the  cell,  the 
aluminum  oxide,  dissolved  in  a  bath 
of  molten  cryolite,  is  decomposed  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current.  Cryolite 
is  found  in  commercial  quantities  only 
in  far-away  Greenland;  however,  we  have 
facilities  for  making  synthetic  material 
(from  fluorspar),  and  can  iise  either 


in  the  production  of  aluminum.  Plants 
are  being  built  so  that  we  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  natural  cryolite. 

“To  produce  one  pound  of  aluminum, 
two  pounds  of  alumina  (made  from  four 
pounds  of  bauxite)  is  consumed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ten  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  is 
required  to  separate  the  aluminum  from 
the  oxygen,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  carbon  electrode  is  burned. 
From  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metallic  aluminum,  it  will  be 
found  that  nine  pounds  of  raw  material 
is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  alumi¬ 
num.  The  major  item  of  consideration 
is,  of  course,  electricity.” 


Largest  Magnesium  Plant 
Now  Producing 

N  SEPT.  2,  A.  H.  Bunker,  chief 
of  the  Aluminum  and  Magnesium 
Branch  of  WPB,  announced  the 
starting  of  production  by  Basic  Mag¬ 
nesium,  Inc.,  government-financed  opera¬ 
tion  in  Nevada.  The  jdant  is  one  of  five, 
costing  $175,000,000,  financed  and  owned 
by  Defense  Plant  Corp.  It  employs 
standard  electrolytic  methods  in  making 
the  metal.  Seven  other  magnesium  plants 
under  construction.  The  four  other  com- 
j)leted  plants  are  operated  by  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  in  Texas;  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in 
Michigan;  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
California;  and  New  England  Lime  Co., 
Connecticut.  The  last  three  mentioned 
employ  the  ferrosilicon  method  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Gold  Miners  Exempted 
from  Freezing  Order 

UBSEQUENT  to  issuance  of  its 
directive  freezing  mine  and  lumber¬ 
ing  labor  in  twelve  Western  states, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  the  types  of  mining  subject 
to  the  directive.  The  mining  of  ])recio)is 
metals,  per  se,  was  not  included  in  the 
list,  which  is  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  beryl¬ 
lium,  chrome,  columbium,  cobalt,  co|)per, 
lead,  magnesium,  manganese,  mercury, 
molybdenum,  tantalum,  tin,  titanium, 
tungsten,  uranium,  vanadium,  zinc,  and 
zirconium. 

Government  Seeks  More 
Junior  Metallurgists 

HE  U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  Com¬ 
mission  is  seeking  the  services  of 
junior  metallurgists  foi"  work  in 
various  government  agencies  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,620  to  .$2,000  per  year. 
There  is  no  maximum  age  limit  and  no 
written  tests  are  required.  To  qualify, 
applicants  must  have  completed  a  four- 
year  college  course  in  metallurgy  or 
metallurgical  engineering;  or  a  four- 
year  college  course  in  chemistry,  geology, 
physics,  or  engineering,  supplemented  by 
one  year  of  paid  experience  in  metallurgy, 
or  15  semester  hours  of  metallurgy  or 
metallurgical  engineering,  or  com})letion 
of  two  War  Training  Courses  in  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Persons  who  expect  to  comi)lete 
such  qualifications  within  six  months  are 
also  eligible  to  apply. 


Silver  Users'  Emergency 
Committee  Formed 

N  SEPT.  8,  William  G.  Thurber, 
of  Tilden  &  Thurber,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  silverware  retailers,  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  Silver  Users’ 
Emergency  Committee,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  silver-consuming  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country,  to  protest 
“depriving  silver  users  of  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial  when  there  is  a  huge  accumula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  ten  years’  world  silver 
production  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury  Department.”  Most  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  mentioned  are  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  jewelry  industry,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  which  cannot  procure 
the  high  preference  ratings  now  required 
to  obtain  silver  under  recent  WPB  rul¬ 
ings. 

Mention  of  2,500,000,000  oz.  in  the 
statement  of  Thurber,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  indicates  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  seeks  release  of  the  metal  secur¬ 
ing  Treasury  silver  certificates,  as  well 
as  the  additional  silver  accumulated 
under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 


U.S.B.M.  Insists  on 
Sponge-Iron  Plant 

ISREGARDING  OPINIONS  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
advisory  committee  to  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  of  leading  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  going  ahead  with 
construction  of  a  sponge-iron  plant  of 
commercial  size,  to  be  situated  at  Lar¬ 
amie,  Wyo.  This  site  was  chosen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Interior  Department,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  proximity  to  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  natural  gas. 

The  Bureau  contends  that  sponge  iron 
will  be  useful  as  a  substitute  for  scrap 
iron  and  steel  in  steel  making.  Opposing 
authorities  argue  that  the  construction 
of  additional  blast-furnace  capacity 
would  be  more  flexible,  efficient,  and 
useful  to  the  war  program  than  a  sponge- 
iron  plant. 

Meeting  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  Foundation 

ANNOUNCEMENT  IS  MADE  of  the 
ZA  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
JL  A  Hygiene  Foundation  (formerly 
.4ir  Hygiene  Foundation)  at  the  Mellon 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  10  and 
11.  The  ])rincipal  concern  of  the  meeting 
will  be  the  reduction  of  sick  absenteeism 
in  industry,  which  is  stated  to  reduce 
the  nation’s  daily  industrial  efficiency 
by  350,000  man-shifts. 

To  combat  the  toll  taken  by  industrial 
exposure  to  toxic  substances  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  the  foundation  advo¬ 
cates  analyses  of  the  locations  and  causes 
of  lost  time,  industrial  hygiene  surveys 
to  determine  hazards,  and  modern  med¬ 
ical  treatment  of  employees.  Increased 
use  of  chemicals,  longer  work  periods, 
and  the  employment  of  less  resistant 
workers  are  cited  as  factors  connected 
with  the  war  effort  which  tend  to  aug¬ 
ment  industrial  ill  health. 
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THIS  IS 

GOOD  MEDICINE 
i  TODAY!  ^ 


£xi6e 


rllHE  more  we  save,  the  more  we’ll 
JL  have.  That’s  most  important  today. 

Wasteful  buying,  and  wasteful  misuse  of 
equipment,  are  out  for  good. 

Remember  this,  when  caring  for  your 
dependable,  long-lived  Exide  Batteries. 

Follow  the  simple  rules  printed  on  this 
page,  follow  them  faithfully . . .  and  you’re 
really  working  for  America.  Take  care 
of  your  equipment,  and  help  a  lot  of 
fighting  Yanks  take  care  of  the  Axis. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia 

i  The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 

i  Exide  Baneries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


AND  mtFS  OUR  PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  BATTERY  CARE  I 


IKeep  adding  approved  water  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Most  local  water  is  safe.  Ask  us  if  yours  b  safe. 

2  Keep  the  top  of  the  battery  and  bottery  con¬ 
tainer  clean  and  dry  at  all  times.  This  will  assure 
maximum  protection  of  the  inner  parts. 

3  Keep  the  battery  fully  charged — but  avoid 
excessive  over-charge.  A  storage  battery  will 
last  longer  when  charged  at  its  proper  voltage. 

4  Record  water  additions,  voltage  and  gravity 
readings.  Don't  trust  your  memory.  Write  down 
a  complete  record  of  your  battery's  life  hbtory. 
Compare  readings. 

If  you  wbh  more  detailed  information,  or  have  a 
special  battery  problem,  don't  hesitate  to  write  to 
Exide.  We  want  you  to  get  the  long-life  built  Into 
every  Exide  Battery.  Ask  for  booklet  Form  1982. 
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Gold  dredging  operation  oi  Henery  ond  Weaver,  near  Bear  Valley,  Calii. 


CALIFORNIA 

Gold  Mining  Operations 
Greatly  Reduced 

Mine  Development  Co.  starts  Pride  oi 
Mojave  scheelite  mill — Greenhorn  copper 
mine^  resume — New  chrome  concentrator 
near  Peoria  Flat 

►  Gold-mining  operations  continue  to  de¬ 
cline  throughout  the  State  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  procure  essential  materials 
and  supplies  under  present  ))riority  rat¬ 
ings  ami  loss  of  labor  to  war  industries 
and  projects,  making  shutdowns  or  re¬ 
duced  activities  inevitable.  Of  the  larger 
gold  producers,  Argonaut,  Alabama,  Ceji- 
tral  Eureka,  Golden  Queen,  and  others 
already  have  suspended  operations,  and 
in  the  Grass  Valley-Nevada  City  area 
work  on  a  reduced  scale  is  carried  on  by 
Idaho  Maryland  Mines  Corp.  and  Em¬ 
pire-Star  .Mines  Co.,  Ltd.  Reduction  in 
production  and  loss  of  men  have  been 
somewhat  less  drastic  at  the  Banner  and 
Central  mines,  near  Nevada  City,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Lava  Cap  Gold  Mining  Corp. 
Hydraulic  mining  has  practically  stopped 
since  the  closing  of  the  season. 

►  Goodwin  M.  Trent  is  completing  prep¬ 
arations  to  continue  shipments  of  zinc 
ore  from  dumps  at  the  old  Buzzard  mine, 
in  El  Dorado  County,  to  the  smelter  at 
Tooele,  Utah.  The  property,  which  was 
formerly  worked  as  a  gold  mine,  con¬ 
tains  several  thousand  tons  of  dump 
material  for  sorting,  and  a  promising 
vein  with  zinc  values  is  underground. 

►  Installation  of  milling  facilities  is 
planned  by  the  United  States  Flare  Corp., 
operating  the  Hi  Peak  tungsten  claims 
near  Inyokern,  Kern  County.  About  ten 
men  are  currently  employed  at  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  direction  of  Norman  Whit¬ 
more,  superintendent. 

►  Imperial  Metals,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
S.  B.  Mosher,  president,  has  optioned  the 
Cerro  Gordo  silver-lead  mine,  near 
Keeler,  Inyo  County,  from  Silver  Spear 
Mining  Co.,  and  development  work  is  to 
start  soon.  The  property  covers  43  pat¬ 


ented  and  20  unpatented  claims,  and  is 
near  the  Estelle  mine  and  other  holdings 
operated  by  the  company  for  lead,  silver, 
tungsten,  and  gold.  .1.  D.  Williams  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

►  Discovery  of  a  magnetite  deposit  in 
western  Tehama  County  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  J.  Calhoun  and  S.  D. 
Furber.  Preliminary  sampling  and  ex¬ 
ploration  are  under  way. 

►  Develojnnent  work  and  installation  of 
equipment  and  shipping  facilities  are  in 
|)rogress  at  several  manganese  properties, 
including  the  Collier  and  Rupe,  in  Scott 
Valley,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Klamath  River,  in  Sisikiyou  County, 
controlled  hy  Ronald  Knudsen,  who  for¬ 
merly  o|)erated  chrome  holdings  in  the 
Forrest  Hill  district  in  Placer  County. 

►  Mine  Develoj)ment  Co.,  H.  S.  West, 
president,  has  started  milling  operations 
at  the  Pride  of  Mojave  mill,  near  Mojave, 
Kern  County,  following  revamping  of 
the  plant  for  scheelite  recovery.  The 
mill  is  under  lease  to  the  company,  and 
a  part  of  its  capacity  will  be  given  ovei- 
to  handling  custom  ores,  which  change  is 
expected  to  benefit  many  small  tungsten 
j)roducers  within  trucking  distance  of 
the  Pride  of  Mojave  property.  Develoj)- 
ment  of  the  Chocolate  Drop  holdings  near 
Blythe,  Riverside  County,  is  another 
undertaking  carried  on  by  the  company. 
Operations  are  directed  by  J.  I  Moore. 

►  Mining  operations  are  scheduled  to 
start  at  the  Greenhorn  copi)er  mine,  in 
Shasta  County,  as  soon  as  negotiations 
for  funds  have  been  completed  by  Acme 
Mining  Co.,  the  present  owners.  The  mine 
contains  several  thousand  feet  of  under¬ 
ground  workings,  and  values  in  the  ore 
consist  chiefly  of  copper,  with  some  gold 
and  silver.  Thomas  Cox  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  com])any. 

►  A  .'iO-ton  chrome  concentrator  has  been 
placed  in  operation  in  the  Peoria  Flat 
area  of  Tuolumne  County  by  Stewart  & 
Everhardt,  who  have  a  contract  with 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  to  furnish  chromite 
of  specified  grade.  In  addition  to  ores 
mined  from  their  own  holdings,  the  own¬ 
ers  also  purchase  ore  from  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  and  accept  low-grade  material  for 
milling. 


ARIZONA 


Bagdad  Copper  Bottoms 
New  480-it.  Shaft 

Old  Copperville.  Bodie,  Diamond  Joe.  Zan- 
narapolis,  and  Storm  Cloud  mines  to  be 
reopened  —  Dye  and  Bathrick  operating 
Copper  Giant — Davenport  shuts  down  on 
account  oi  labor  shortage 

►  The  old  Copperville  mine,,  east  of 
Yucca,  in  Mohave  County,  well  up  in  the 
Hualpai  Range,  is  heing  unwatered  and 
otherwise  juit  into  condition  for  |iroduc- 
tion.  Some  30  years  ago  this  juoperty 
was  opened  and  extensive  bodies  of  lead- 
zinc  ore  were  uncovered.  A  mill  was 
built  on  the  property  at  that  time,  but 
there  was  a  failure  to  save  the  values, 
and  with  the  falling  prices  of  lead  and 
zinc  ojteratious  were  closed  down  and  the 
property  has  been  idle  since.  Recently 
M.  B.  Dudley,  one  of  the  old-time  mine 
operators  of  Mohave  County,  obtained 
an  RFC  loan,  and  the  unwatering  and 
retimbering  of  the  old  workings  is  now 
])roceeding.  Engineers’  reports  indicate 
approximately  150,000  tons  of  zinc-lead 
ore  exposed  above  the  200-ft.  level,  and 
below  the  200  and  above  the  400  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  like  tonnage.  Mines  De¬ 
velopment,  Ine.,  Avhich  has  taken  over 
the  projterty,  is  headed  by  Dudley,  who 
announces  that  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
company  to  install  an  efficient  flotation 
plant  to  save  the  metal  values. 

►  The  old  Diamond  Joe  mine,  10  miles 
northeast  of  Wickenhurg,  has  been  leased 
to  C.  D.  Howe,  of  Yarnell.  The  ore  is 
lead-silver  and  the  mine  was  formerly 
worked  by  A.  1*.  Root,  of  Durango,  Colo. 

►  The  old  Copper  Giant  mine,  owned  hy 
Henry  Galbraith,  of  Hackberry,  and 
situated  about  3  miles  east  of  Hackberry 
near  the  old  Walkover  mine,  is  now  being 
opeiated  by  Dye  &  Bathrick,  of  King- 
man.  The  road  has  been  repaired  to  the 
mine  and  shipment  of  ore  has  com 
menced.  The  ore  carries  a  commercial 
l»ercentage  of  copper.  The  new  operators 
have  not  as  yet  opened  the  lower  levels 
of  the  mine,  where  there  are  known 
bodies  of  good  ore.  Ore  is  now  being 
taken  from  above  the  200  ft.  level.  Dye 
&  Bathrick  formerly  oj»erated  the 
Golden  Door  property,  in  the  River 
Range  northwest  of  Chloride. 

►  A  dividend  of  .50c.  a  share  has  been 
declared  payable  Sept.  1.5  to  stock  of 
record  as  of  Aug.  29,  1942,  of  the  Magma 
Copper  Co.,  of  Superior.  Charles  F. 
Ayer,  of  New  York  City,  is  president  of 
the  company  and  E.  G.  Dentzer,  of 
Superior,  is  general  manager. 

►  The  Black  Warrior  mine,  in  the 

Artillery  Peak  section  of  Mohave  County, 
has  delivered  another  car  of  manganese 
to  Wenden,  Ariz.,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
the  stockpile  at  Phoenix.  Norman  W. 
McGregor,  of  Aguila,  is  operating  the 
property  under  lease,  with  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  owner,  Anna  Lou  Golding, 
of  Enid,  Okla.  i 

►  The  old  Bodie  mine,  which  has  not 
been  operated  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
being  reopened  by  W.  B.  Blaylock,  of 
Groom  Creek.  The  property  is  23  miles 
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Here’s  SAM  JONES... Miner 


CALL  him  Jones— or  Kubic— or  Svenson — it  doesn’t  really 
matter.  He’s  an  American,  working  for  Victory,  buying  war 
bonds  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  a  good  man  to  count  on,  any  time. 

That’s  a  Skullgard  he’s  wearing,  of  course,  and  the  unique  Edison 
Electric  Cap  Lamp — two  big  reasons  why  his  production  figures  are 
higher,  his  accident  experience  lower,  and  his  earning  and  bond¬ 
buying  ability  greater  in  proportion. 

To  management,  the  unequalled  long  life  of  the  Edison  battery 
is  among  the  greatest  advantages  of  his  safety  equipment  today. 


MINE  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  COMPANY 

BRADDOCK,  THOMAS  AND  MEADE  STREETS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA . DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  v 

mine  safety  appliances  company  of  CANADA,  LTD:  TORONTO;  New  Glasgow,  N.  S ;  Montreal;  Calgary,  Alta. 

mine  safety  appliances  company  (S.A.)  (PTY.)  LTD: . P.  O.  Box  1680,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

ALSO  AGENTS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
M.  S.  A.  Products  Include;  Breathing  Apparatus  .  .  .  Inhalators  .  .  .  Approved  Dust  Respirators  .  .  .  Masks  of  all  types  .  .  .  Gas  Indicators  .  .  .  Gas 
Detectors  .'  .  .  Safety  Goggles  .  .  .  Protective  Hats  and  Caps  .  .  .  Edison  Electric  Cap  Lamps  .  .  .  Safety  Belts  .  .  .  Safety  Clothing  .  .  .  Dust 
Instruments  .  .  .  First  Aid  Equipment.  Descriptive  Bulletins  will  be  sent  on  request.  ,  _  • 


LOOK 


ATTHt 


SCKEW 

ClASStFIlKS 


WEMCO  Washing  and  Dewater¬ 
ing  Screw  Type  Classifiers  are  out¬ 
performing  competitive  machines 
in  all  fields. 

FIND  OUT  WHY! 

Higher  sand  tonnages.  No  back- 
slips.  No  surges.  No  digging  out 
after  shutdowns.  No  bearing 
failures. 

Send  for  Bulletins  SC941S 


WESTERN  MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

»OB  OVIB  7$  TIABS  A  SVMBOl 
Of  SIAV<i  AND  UVIMCS  TO  tNDUSTBV 


WESTERN  MACHINERY 


lOS  ANCIlIt 
SACBAMf NTO 
iPOK ANI 


COMPANY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
FHOINIX 
DENVER 


760  FOLSOM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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south  of  Prescott.  Blaylock  has  asked 
for  a  development  loan.  Records  show 
that  the  mine  produced  considerable 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  past  years. 

►  Lime  Cap  mine,  13  miles  north  of 
Clifton,  has  obtained  a  development  loan 
and  now  has  ten  men  working.  The 
j)roperty  is  owned  by  Danenhauer  Bros., 
and  associates,  of  Clifton.  The  values 
are  in  lead  and  zinc,  with  some  vana¬ 
dium.  Up  to  the  present  ore  shipments 
have  been  made  to  the  Ozark  smelter  at 
Coffeyville,  Kan. 

►  Under  the  “Arizona  plan”  sponsored 
by  the  State  Department  of  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources,  for  the  collection  of  scrap  and 
utilization  of  all  available  mining  ma¬ 
chinery,  Arizona  operators  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  of  salvaging.  In  August 
a  total  of  1,826,112  lb.  of  iron  and  steel, 
80,43  lb.  of  non-ferrous  metals,  23,501  lb. 
of  rubber,  and  26,292  lb.  of  burlap  and 
rope  was  collected.  Chas.  F.  Willis,  of 
Phoenix,  is  secretary  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  operating  in  cooperation  with  the 
WPB  Division  of  Industrial  Salvage. 
W.  J.  Graham,  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources,  is 
active  in  the  campaign.  The  various 
councils  of  the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Op¬ 
erators  Association  are  cooperating  in 
tlie  work. 

►  The  Zannarapolis  tungsten  mine,  in 
the  Burro  Creek  district  of  Yavapai 
County  a  few  miles  from  Hillside,  plans 
to  start  production  soon.  Mine  and  mill 
equipment  has  been  installed.  The  mill 
is  14  miles  down  the  wash  from  the 
mine  and  is  in  Mohave  County.  Flota¬ 
tion  cells  are  to  be  added  to  the  present 
40-ton  capacity  mill.  A  new  road  is 
already  being  constructed  which  will 
shorten  the  distance  between  mine  and 
mill  by  about  5  miles. 

►  Davenport  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  which 
has  been  operating  a  mill  in  the  Layne 
Springs  country  in  the  Cerbat  Range,  15 
miles  north  of  Kingman,  has  closed  down 
temporarily  because  of  labor  shortage. 
This  milling  should  be  continuous  and 
would  be  if  the  scale  of  wages  at  defense 
projects  were  not  so  high  that  miners 
and  millmen  alike  are  called  away  from 
their  mining  jobs  because  of  the  higher 
wages  offered.  Ogden  C.  Chase,  of  Las 
Vegas,  is  president  of  the  Davenport 
company. 

►  Gladiator  mine,  near  Crown  King,  is 
planning  to  ship  a  carload  of  ore  daily 
to  the  Golden  Belt  mill,  12  miles  distant. 
The  Gladiator  company  recently  took 
over  the  Golden  Belt  mill  and  lias  re¬ 
modeled  the  mill  to  handle  the  complex 
ores  of  the  Gladiator  mine.  The  mine 
is  opened  by  a  200-ft.  shaft  and  several 
hundred  feet  of  drifts.  About  15  men 
are  employed.  A.  N.  Bennett,  of  Crown 
King,  is  managing  the  property. 

►  Sam  Knight,  of  Winkelman,  is  operat¬ 
ing  the  old  Christmas  mine  under  lease 
and  is  producing  about  3,000  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  ore  monthly.  He  is  employing  about 
50  men.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
the  property  produced  approximately  50,- 
000,000  lb.  of  copper,  but  since  then  the 
production  has  been  small.  F.  P.  Knight, 
Jr.,  of  Winkelman,  is  manager  of  the 


property.  He  is  planning  a  diamond- 
drill  exploration  of  the  deeper  ground 
below  the  present  workings. 

►  Ross  Finley,  of  Globe,  and  Anton  West- 
off,  of  Miami,  are  reported  to  have  leased 
their  Gibson  copper  property  west  of 
Miami  to  G.  L.  Noel,  of  Holbrook,  and 
Louis  Kuehne,  of  Globe.  The  old  work¬ 
ings  are  badly  caved,  although  they  were 
productive  of  much  copper  ore  in  years 
gone  by.  The  property  is  patented. 

►  The  480-ft.  shaft  at  the  Bagdad  Copper 
Co.’s  property  near  Hillside  is  expected 
to  reach  that  depth  late  this  month.  The 
8  miles  of  lOf  in.  pipe  to  be  used  in 
delivering  water  to  the  camp,  mine,  and 
mill,  is  reported  now  on  the  ground. 
Electrical  power  is  to  be  brought  from 
the  Parker  Dam,  on  the  Colorado  River 
65  miles  away.  Bids  for  the  construction 
of  this  transmission  line  were  recently 
opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
at  its  Denver  offices. 

►  Richard  Simis,  of  Phoenix,  is  dewater¬ 
ing  the  shaft  on  the  Storm  Cloud,  15 
miles  south  of  Prescott.  The  values  are 
in  copper  and  silver  and  production  is 
expected  to  begin  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

►  An  estimated  60,000  tons  of  material 
in  the  dump  of  the  old  Tucson  incinera¬ 
tor  is  being  worked  by  J.  M.  Bingham, 
of  Tucson,  under  lease.  The  material 
contains  values  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  iron,  and  other  metals  in 
smaller  quantities.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  1,000  tons  of  lead  in 
the  dump.  The  material  is  put  through 
a  rolling  mill,  jigged,  and  then  concen¬ 
trated. 

►  Joe  H.  and  John  H.  Cline,  of  Tonto 
Basin,  have  been  granted  a  $20,000  RFC 
loan  on  the  Joelene  group  of  tungsten 
claims  in  the  Four  Peaks  mining  district 
near  Roosevelt.  A  small  crew  of  men 
has  been  put  to  work  and  production  is 
expected  to  start  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

►  The  Keating  mine,  northwest  of 
Morenci  in  Greenlee  County,  has  been 
leased  by  the  Auto  Specialties  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Fred  W. 
Sherman,  of  Clifton,  is  managing  the 
property.  About  25  men  are  employed 
and  a  production  rate  of  100  tons  daily 
is  expected  to  be  reached  shortly.  The 
ore  contains  about  4  percent  copper. 
Roads  have  been  built  and  ore  bins  are 
already  under  construction.  The  gron|> 
consists  of  35  claims. 


Indian  Geological  Survey 
Seeks  Mineral  Deposits 

The  war  has  provided  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  development  of 
Indian  mineral  resources.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  has  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Geological  Survey  enough 
funds  to  work  discoveries  to  the  stage 
where  they  can  be  passed  on  by  indus¬ 
trialists.  The  Utilization  Branch,  re¬ 
cently  established,  has  discovered  lead- 
zinc  ore  so  far  not  produced  in  India. 
This  branch  is  also  investigating  mica 
areas  and  is  encouraging  production.  Ex¬ 
plorations  for  sulphur  deposits  and  the 
examination  of  several  abandoned  copper- 
ore  areas  are  also  being  carried  out.  A 
petrol  area  has  also  been  discovered. 
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Basic  Magnesium  Now 
Producing  Metal 

Central  Eureka  leases  copper  properties — 
New  Verde  resumes  operation  of  Silver 
Cloud  mine — Gelchell  Mine  and  M.G.L. 
treating  scheelite  ore 

►  Production  of  magnesium  metal  be¬ 
gan  on  the  last  day  of  August  in  the 
$100,000,000  plant  of  the  Basic  Mag¬ 
nesium,  Inc.  The  last  process  of  pouring 
into  molds  from  the  first  bank  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  cells  was  accomplished  one  year 
to  the  day  after  soil  analyses  at  the  plant 
site  were  begun  by  the  McNeil  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  The  prediction  at  that  time  by 
Howard  P.  Kells,  Jr.,  president  of 
“B.M.I.,”  with  offices  in  the  Hanna  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  that  production  would 
begin  by  the  end  of  August,  was  thus 
fulfilled.  Capacity  output  is  predicted  by 
.fan.  1.  Magnesite  from  the  Gabbs  Val¬ 
ley  deposits,  after  crushing,  rough  flota¬ 
tion,  and  calcining,  is  shipped  by  rail  to 
the  plant  by  way  of  Ogden,  Utah.  A  large 
volume  of  chlorine  is  produced  as  a  by¬ 
product. 

►  A  carload  of  mercury  was  ship|»ed  re¬ 
cently  to  an  Eastern  point  by  the  Cordero 
Mining  Co.,  operating  a  cinnabar  mine 
and  lOO-ton  Nichols-HerreshofF  furnace 
in  northern  Humboldt  County,  and  now 
the  largest  Nevada  producer  of  quick¬ 
silver.  D.  Ford  McCormick,  of  McDermitt, 
Nev.,  manager,  reports  completion  of  a 
bunkhouse  replacing  one  that  burned 
recently  with  fatal  injuries  to  two  men. 
Ore  is  mined  by  power  shovel  from  an 
open  cut,  underground  work  having  been 
halted  by  a  shortage  of  miners.  Cordero 
Mining  Co.  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Horse 
Heaven  Mines,  Inc.,  both  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  J.  Edgar 
Pew,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president  of  all 
three  companies. 

►  Copper  properties  embracing  over  40 
claims  and  including  the  Basin  Hawk- 
eye  and  Copper  Queen  mines  at  Copper 
Basin,  10  miles  southwest  of  Battle 
Mountain,  Lander  County,  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  under  option  for  the  Central 
Eureka  Mining  Co.,  of  Sutter  Creek, 
Calif.,  by  C.  C.  Prior,  of  San  Francisco, 
its  president.  The  old  mines  have  been 
worked  at  intervals  by  lessees  and  from 
shallow  work  have  produced  smelter 
shipments  of  several  thousand  tons  of  5 
to  6  percent  copper  ore.  Central  Eureka, 
with  $454,558  cash  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  1941,  announced  the  closing  down  on 
Oct.  1  of  its  deep  gold-mining  operation 
on  the  California  Mother  Lode  for  the 
duration. 

►  Following  a  brief  shutdown  in  early 
September,  the  cyanide  mill  of  the 
Standard  Cyaniding  Co.  near  Rye  Patch, 
in  Pershing  County,  has  been  operating 
at  capacity  of  over  700  tons  per  day  of 
gold  ore  mined  from  a  surface  pit  and 
having  a  value  of  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton. 
Trucks  delivering  ore  to  the  mill  by  con¬ 
tract  were  called  for  emergency  aid  on 
a  government  project,  and  while  they 
were  away  a  slide  of  rock  and  overburden 
from  the  head  of  the  pit  covered  a  large 
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For  separation,  con¬ 
centration,  reclamation, 
purification  or  protec¬ 
tion,  engineers  and  met¬ 
allurgists  everywhere 
are  depending  on 
Stearns  magnetic  equip¬ 
ment  for  efficient,  auto¬ 
matic,  economical  re¬ 
sults. 

With  our  many  years 
of  pioneering  experi¬ 
ence  in  profitably  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  of 
magnetic  separation 
methods  to  various 
phases  of  mining,  proc¬ 
essing  and  industrial 
operations,  we  are  in 
position  to  solve  your 
problems. 

The  Stearns  extensive 
laboratory  facilities, 
with  an  experienced 


metallurgist  in  charge, 
are  available  for  tests, 
analysis  and  recommen¬ 
dation  as  how  best  to 
utilize  magnetic  separa¬ 
tion  methods  on  your 
material.  Make  use  of 
this  service. 

Write  for  our  new 
Bulletin  No.  81  and  our 
questionnaire  for  labor¬ 
atory  tests  of  material. 
Investigate  Stearns 
Magnetic  methods.  Con¬ 
sult  magnetic  head¬ 
quarters. 


Simple  design  and  ac¬ 
curate  control  of  mul¬ 
tiple  magnetic  zones 
feature  this  Stearns- 
Wetherill  Type  "R" 
Cross  Belt  Separator. 
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part  of  the  orebody.  H.  L.  Hazen  is  man¬ 
ager  and  Henry  Bradley  consulting  engi¬ 
neer. 

►  A  lately  organized  subsidiary  of  New- 
mont  Mining  Corp.,  the  New  Verde  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  operating  the  Silver  Cloud  cin¬ 
nabar  mine  and  40-ton  furnace  in  the 
Ivanhoe  district,  western  Elko  County, 
was  said  to  have  purchased  a  100-ton 
Gould  rotary  furnace  closed  down  late 
last  year  on  nearby  claims  worked  for  a 
brief  period  by  the  Governor  Mercury 
Co.,  headed  by  former  Governor  James 
M.  Curley  of  Massachusetts.  The  New 
Verde  ore  is  mined  by  power  shovel  from 
a  bedded  surface  deposit  with  little  over¬ 
burden.  Bryan  11.  Frisbie,  of  Newmont, 
is  manager.  General  direction  of  New- 
mont’s  western  activities  is  in  the  hands 
of  Fred  W.  Nobs,  vice-president  and 
manager  for  the  Empire  Star  Mines  Co. 
Ltd.,  at  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  who  is 
pinch-hitting  for  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  New¬ 
mont  vice-president  now  engaged  in  gov¬ 
ernment  work  at  Washington. 

►  Engineers  from  the  lleno  station  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  the  Goodsprings  or 
Yellow  Pine  district,  in  Clark  County, 
to  ascertain  the  volume  of  zinc  or  lead- 
zinc  ore  that  can  be  delivered  to  a 
projected  zinc  oxide  plant  at  Jean,  G 
miles  distant  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
load,  for  which  Rep.  James  G.  Scrug- 
ham,  of  Nevada,  has  secured  an  RFC 
allocation  of  $341,000.  The  survey  is  in 
charge  of  Glenn  L.  Allen,  lately  assigned 
to  the  Reno  office.  During  the  first  World 
War,  Goodsprings  produced  lead  and 
zinc  in  large  volume. 

►  From  old  waste  dumps  on  the  bonanza 
Clermont  mine  of  the  Goldfield  Cons. 
Mines  Co.  at  Goldfield,  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  shipped  1600 
tons  of  the  low-grade,  highly  siliceous 
ore  to  its  copper  smelter  at  Garfield, 
Utah,  for  converter  flux  in  smelting  con¬ 
centrate.  Elmer  Burt,  superintendent  for 
Goldfield  Cons.  Mines,  reported  that  100 
tons  had  been  shipped  to  the  Selby 
smelter  of  A.S.&R. 

►  Scheelite  developed  in  recent  months 
on  the  18,000-acre  property  of  the 
Getchell  Mine,  Inc.,  in  the  Potosi  dis¬ 
trict,  eastern  Humboldt  County,  is  being 
treated  in  the  new  tungsten  plant  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  1,000-ton  cyanide  mill. 
Within  another  month  some  custom  ore 
will  be  accepted,  including  the  product 
of  a  nearby  property  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Vanadium  Corp.,  and  leased  to 
W.  C.  Rigg,  of  the  Arizona  Molybdenum 
Corp.  With  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  its  surface  oxidized  ore,  Getchell  Mine, 
Inc.,  has  made  changes  that  enable  use 
of  the  oxide  equipment  for  crushing  and 
grinding  scheelite.  The  mill  will  continue 
to  treat  1000  tons  of  sulphide  gold  ore 
per  day,  the  product  passing  two  7ix260- 
ft.  rotary  kilns  before  entering  the  cyan¬ 
ide  circuit. 

►  Dividend  No.  14,  at  the  rate  of  15c. 
{)er  share,  was  declared  by  directors  of 
the  Cons.  Coppermines  Corp.,  payable 
Sept.  30.  A  statement  by  Pres.  John  A. 
Payne  said  net  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  were  $294,- 
103.22,  as  against  $062,253.80  for  the 


first  half  of  1941.  Figures  are  for  net  in¬ 
come  before  depletion  and  are  subject  to 
year-end  adjustment.  The  company’s 
mines  at  Kimberly  ship  9,000  tons  of 
copper  ore  per  day  to  the  concentrator 
and  smelter  of  the  Nevada  Cons.  Copper 
Corp.,  at  McGill. 

►  New  development  work  conducted  by 
the  Griff  Mines,  Inc.,  below  old  workings 
that  produced  much  zinc  oxide  ore  in 
the  Nevada  Superior  mine  in  the  Antel¬ 
ope  district,  Pershing  County,  has  ex- 
po.sed  large  bodies  of  sphalerite,  reports 
E.  C.  Grifliths,  president  and  manager. 
A  carload  shipped  lately  to  a  Utah 
depot  of  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  was  said 
to  have  given  sampler  returns  of  38  [K*r- 
cent  zinc  and  some  silver.  An  RFC!  de¬ 
velopment  loan  w'as  said  to  have  been 
recommended  following  an  examination 
by  Herbert  N.  Witt,  RFC  engineer. 

►  Treating  100  tons  of  scheelite  per  day 
from  underground  workings  two  miles 
up  a  canyon  from  the  mill,  the  new 
tungsten  plant  of  the  M.G.L.  Mining  Co. 
was  reported  to  be  operating  with  com¬ 
plete  success  near  the  Nightingale  dis¬ 
trict,  30  miles  north  of  Nixon  in  western 
Pershing  County.  Arthur  Letts,  Jr.,  is 
])re3ident  and  Roy  A.  Hardy,  of  Reno, 
is  consulting  engineer.  Six  miles  to  the 
north  a  ]>romising  scheelite  property  is 
being  developed  by  men  in  the  employ 
of  Frank  Margrave,  of  Reno. 

►  With  completion  of  road  repairs,  ship 
ments  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Black 
Diablo  mine,  in  the  Pumjiernickel  dis¬ 
trict,  northern  Pershing  County,  now 
around  100  tons  per  day,  are  to  la*  at 
least  doubled.  The  ore  is  trucked  21 
miles  north  to  the  Golconda  rail  ])oint 
and  thence  to  the  plant  of  the  Colundiia  I 
Steel  Corp.,  at  Ironton,  Utah,  or  to 
Metals  Reserve  stockpiles  at  Ogden.  'I’lie 
operation  at  Pumpernickel  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  i)ast  year  by  Hollis  E*. 
Chatwin,  of  Winnenmcca,  foi-  the  Gol¬ 
conda  Mining  Co.,  Columbia  Steel  sub¬ 
sidiary. 


Calumet  &  Hecla  Mines 
Active  in  Scrap  Program 

OLD  MINING  SHAFTS  and  engine 
houses  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.  are  j)ro- 
viding  a  great  deal  of  scrap  iion  and 
steel  for  the  nation’s  war  effort.  To  date, 
approximately  10,000  tons  of  scrap,  fill¬ 
ing  200  railroad  cars,  has  been  shipped 
from  the  district.  It  is  understood  that 
about  15,000  tons  are  still  to  be  shipped 
out,  this  amount  to  require  300  cars. 
The  scrap  is  being  sold  to  the  Republic 
Steel  Co.  in  Chicago. 

The  engine  houses,  boiler  house,  and 
tailhouse  at  the  famed  Red  Jacket  shaft, 
long  idle,  have  been  torn  down  and 
stripped  of  their  machinery  and  struc¬ 
tural  steel  for  scrap,  and  workmen  are 
engaged  in  dismantling  the  shaft  itself. 
Other  dismantling  operations  are  under 
way  at  the  south  Hecla  mines. 

Quincy  Mining  Co.  is  cooperating  with 
the  government  in  salvaging  iion  and 
steel  from  its  various  idle  equipments. 
Recently  the  No.  2  stamp  mill  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  new  installation  now  going 
forward,  and  it  is  being  salvaged  and 
shipped,  as  well  as  other  more  ponderous 
equipment.  Quincy  is  reserving  onlj’  such 
mining  equipment  as  is  essential. 


an  ex¬ 
clusive  Dorr  principle,  is  the  opposite 
of  "quiescent  pool"  classification,  where 
the  point  of  separation  is  governed 
solely  by  the  slope  of  the  tank  and  the 
dilution  of  the  pulp. 

provided 

by  Dorr's  patented  Tapered  Rake  Blades, 
may  be  mild  or  intense,  depending  upon 
the  separation.  It  supplements  the  two 
other  minor  factors — slope  and  dilution 
— to  give  a  flexibility  and  control  un* 
equaled  elsewhere. 

Pulsations  set  up  in  the  pulp  pool  cause 
the  particles  to  stratify  horizontally — the 
fines  at  the  top,  the  coarse  at  the  bottom. 
A  jigging  action  imparted  to  the  sand 
bed  aids  in  the  release  of  entrained 
undersize. 

Result;  less  oversize  in  the  overflow,  less 
undersize  in  the  sand,  less  overgrinding 
in  the  boll  mill.  In  short,  better  metal¬ 
lurgy  because  of  a  better  prepared  feed 
to  flotation  and  cyanidation. 

* 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  series  of  six  on  "Better  Metollurgy 
Through  Better  Classification,"  covering 
some  often  overlooked  factors  in  classi¬ 
fication  practice: 

1.  Controlled  Agitation. 

2.  Mechanical  Principles  and  Operating 
Costs. 

3.  Capacity  per  foot  of  width. 

4.  Tank  Slope  and  the  All-Gravity 
Closed  Circuit. 

•  5.  Starting  up  after  a  power  outage. 

6.  Flexibility  under  changing  conditions. 
Reprints  of  previous  ads  in  this  series  will 
gladly  be  sent  you  on  request. 
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VISITOR 

I  like  the  Dorr  Classifier  and 
its  principle  of  Controlled 
Agitation  in  the  pulp  pool. 
But  we  have  frequent  power 
outages  and  I  hear  they  are 
poison  to  reciprocating  rake 
classifiers.  WhaCs  been  your 
experience? 

MILL  SUPERS’ 

Somebody  has  been  making  moun¬ 
tains  out  of  molehills  for  you. 

■if 


other  equipment  in  your  mill  to 
boot.  Sure,  you’ll  have  a  draining 
job  on  your  hands  then. 

but,  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
milling  crowd  don’t  get  many  out¬ 
ages  as  serious  as  that. 

A  Dorr  tapered  rake  classifier 
will  pull  itself  out  of  any  power 
outage  just  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  any  of  the  other  types  which 
are  said  to  be  anti-stalling. 


their  Dorrs  loaded  after  power 
failures  up  to  an  hour  or  more. 


Plant 

’  Type  Ore 

Dorr 

Classifier 

Widtk 

Separafiee 

Tans  per  day 

Over¬ 
flow  Sands 

A 

Porphyry 

8  ft. 

3%+  100M 

SOO 

2S00 

B 

Magnesite 

6  ft 

2%+ 

GSM 

300 

— 

C 

Siliceous  gold  8  ft 

10%+ 

GSM 

4S0 

1000 

D 

Limestone 

12  ft.  2-3%+ 

28M 

1G00 

GOOO 

E 

Gold  quartz 

12  ft. 

5%+ 

48M  14S0 

GSOO 

F 

Nickel  sulfide  7  ft. 

4%+ 

48M 

880 

3SOO 

*  Names  and  locations  on  roquost 

* 

In  other  words,  then,  any 
and  all  classifiers  will  stcdl  if 
the  power  outage  lasts  long 
enough? 

Right.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  types  and  makes  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  mechanism  lifting  de¬ 
vices  for  just  such  emergencies. 

★ 

Ami  you  say  that  on  normal 
run-ofmill  power  outages  a 
Dorr  will  pull  itself  out  with¬ 
out  drainage  just  as  readily 
as  any  other  type? 


Do  you  mean  to  say  a  power 
outage  won’t  stall  a  rake  clas¬ 
sifier  —  that  I  tvon’t  have  to 
drain  the  tank  before  getting 
back  to  normal  operation? 


Have  you  any  records  to  prove 
your  point — any  concrete  rec¬ 
ord  of power  outages  followed 
by  successful  ’’rake  outs” 
without  draining? 


Right,  again.  I  have  actually  seen 
a  Dorr  on  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Range  pull  out  loaded  with  a  mi¬ 
nus  1%"  feed  after  a  shut  down 
of  40  minutes. 


Not  exactly.  If  you  have  a  long 
enough  power  outage,  you’ll  stall 
any  classifier  made  and  a  lot  of 


Yes,  I  have.  Here  are  6  mills 
visited  last  summer,  all  of  which 
reported  no  trouble  starting  up 
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COLORADO 

Edgar  Bros.  Reviving 
Lake  City  Properties 

Denver  Equipment  developing  San  Antonio 
claims  near  Ouray — Slide  to  curtail  gold 
and  expand  tungsten  operations  —  New 
manganese  development  on  Steuben  Creek 

►  Following  approval  of  a  $25,000  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  War  Department,  13 
miles  of  road  in  Rio  Blanco  County, 
leading  to  the  Riland  Vanadium  claims 
on  Cook  Creek,  will  be  widened  and  sur¬ 
faced.  This  property  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Vanadium  Corp. 

►  The  United  Gold  Mines,  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  J.  S.  Anderson,  have  been 
active.  Sullivan  &  Co.  has  almost  com¬ 
pleted  a  long  drive  from  the  Vindicator 
to  the  Hull  City,  opening  a  100-ft.  ore- 
shoot.  A  good  grade  of  ore  is  being 
found  on  the  ninth  level  of  the  Hull  City, 
which  adjoins  the  Vindicator  on  the 
northwest.  Following  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  oreshoot,  it  was  found  that 
the  fastest  and  most  economical  method 
of  mining  it  would  be  to  make  a  drive 
from  the  twelfth  level  of  the  Vindicator 
and  come  up  under  the  values  on  the 
ninth  level  of  the  Hull  City.  The  ore 
will  be  trammed  to  the  Vindicator, 
hoisted  and  put  through  the  ore  house. 
Sullivan  &  Co.  has  completed  its  de¬ 
velopment  work  and  is  in  production  on 
the  Theresa  and  Vindicator  groups.  De¬ 
velopment  work  on  the  block  of  ground 
on  the  Theresa  lease  by  Nash  St  Co. 
shows  promise. 

►  Herron  Bros  have  had  their  RFC  mill 
loan  approved  and  will  soon  have  a 
mill  on  the  Henry  Clay  property  at 
Aspen.  This  150-ton  mill  will  be  used  to 
mill  the  dump  ores  and  will  also  be  open 
to  custom  ores.  Aspen  ores  contain  zinc, 
lead,  and  silver,  and  are  easily  milled. 
John  Herron  is  manager  of  the  property. 

►  Telephone  service  has  been  installed  at 
the  Urad  Molybdenum  property.  String¬ 
ing  of  air  pipe  and  relaying  of  rail 
in  the  tunnel  have  been  completed.  The 
air  receiver  and  compressor  are  installed. 


The  power  line  to  the  properties  has  been 
completed,  and  a  further  extension  of  the 
line  from  the  lower  tunnel  to  the  upper 
tunnel  will  be  completed  by  October, 
and  work  on  the  main  raise  of  1,100  ft. 
to  connect  with  the  upper  tunnel  work¬ 
ings  will  be  started  in  September.  A 
crosscut  has  been  driven  from  the  main 
tunnel  in  which  to  store  the  pow'der  and 
blasting  supplies.  The  mine  has  a  tunnel 
on  the  upper  level,  but  the  principal  ore- 
bodies  are  said  to  occur  in  the  lower 
areas. 

►  The  Carbonero  mine,  at  Ophir,  compris¬ 
ing  eight  patented  and  unpatented 
claims,  is  being  opened  up  by  Western 
Mines,  Inc.,  which  company  is  controlled 
by  J.  Ben  Ross,  Stanley  P.  Dunlevy, 
and  C.  B.  Van  Deman,  all  of  Colorado 
Springs.  The  property  is  situated  above 
the  Ophir-Silverton  trail  on  the  Ophir 
side,  and  has  a  50-ton  mill  fed  by  a  tram 
line.  The  Shoofly  tunnel,  by  which  de¬ 
velopment  work  was  done,  is  in  approxi¬ 
mately  2,700  ft.  Western  Mines,  Inc., 
operate  the  Free  Coinage  lease  and  Pinto 
Shaft,  the  Lee  Shaft,  Inc.,  at  Leadville, 
and  the  Plymouth  Milling  Co.,  at  Monte¬ 
zuma.  The  Carbonero,  when  operated, 
mined  a  very  rich  zinc-lead  ore,  with  a 
good  showing  of  silver  and  gold.  Past 
operators  of  this  property  included 
Former  Governor  Oliver  H.  Shoup,  Matt 
Ruttila,  and  Carlo  Girardi. 

►  The  dump  of  the  once-famous  Victor 
mine,  on  Bull  Cliffs,  has  been  leased  to 
the  Conejos  Corp.,  according  to  Otis  A. 
Roberts,  secretary-treasurer.  Conejos 
Corp.  is  installing  a  hoist,  dragline,  and 
screening  plant.  The  operators  expect  to 
start  shipping  during  September  and  to 
average  two  cars  per  day.  This  same 
company  has  leases  on  the  Forest  Queen 
dump  and  the  dumps  of  the  Gold  King 
mine,  owned  by  the  Gold  King  Mine  Co., 
of  Denver. 

►  A  U.S.G.S.  crew  is  getting  ready  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Colorado,  seeking  out  the  strategic 
metals.  Aspen  is  to  be  surveyed  by 
these  geologists.  Unusual  methc^s  will 
be  used,  and  where  conditions  warrant, 
core  drilling  will  be  employed  to  deter¬ 
mine  possibilities. 

►  The  San  Antonio  group  of  claims,  com¬ 
prising  the  San  Antonio,  Congress, 


THE  EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

OES  MOINES,  lA. 


'A'  You  save  much  re-washing  so 
often  necessary.  The  reason  for 
this  is  in  the  greater  abrading  and 
cutting  action  secured  by  the 
paddles  and  also  because  of  the 
longer  tub  which  gives  a  longer 
abrading  and  cutting  action. 

There  is  an  upward  current  of 
water  from  the  bottom  water  in¬ 
lets  all  through  the  mass  of  ore 
fragments  as  it  is  conveyed  up  the 
tub.  This  type  of  current,  planned 
out  of  our  long  experience,  floats 
the  slime  and  light  particles  of 
foreign  material  to  the  surface 
where  the  end  overflow  stream 
has  a  chance  to  sweep  it  out  of 
the  tub. 

The  improved  design  of  the  Eagle 
Log  Washer  insures  maximum 
service.  The  paddles  are  con¬ 
structed  to  give  you  longest  and 
most  dependable  results.  There  is 
no  chance  for  grit  to  wash  into 
the  bearing  and  cut  it  out.  The 
rubber  bearings  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  shafts  are  water-washed 
and  eliminate  the  excessive  wear 
and  expense  of  an  all-metal  bear¬ 
ing. 

Lot  us  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  your  problem  thoroughly. 
Send  us  samples  of  your  material 
for  inspection  and  test.  Tell  us  of 
your  present  set-up  and  we  will 
advise  where  our  washers  will  fit  in. 

Eagle  Iron  Works  pioneered  the 
use  of  spiral  screw  washers. 

Effectively  used  on  manganese 
ores,  bauxite,  iron  ores,  phos¬ 
phates,  and  other  minerals  when¬ 
ever  the  removal  of  clay  is  neces¬ 
sary. 


For  Cleaning  Ores 
where  Tough  Clays 
Appear  . 


Eagle  Log 
Washer 


Plant  where  the  Cobolt  Gold  Mininq  Co.  attempted  to  recover  nickel  from  micaceous 
ores,  near  Boulder,  Colo.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  will  conduct  a  drilling  cam- 
polgn  on  the  property  of  this  compony  in  the  Gold  Hill  district 
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Koehler,  and  Camp  Kobber  properties, 
and  which  claims  lie  partly  in  Ouray 
and  partly  in  San  Juan  Counties,  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Denver  Equipment 
Co.,  which  is  moving  in  machinery  and 
lias  a  crew  of  men  at  work  to  put  the 
property  in  condition  for  winter  opera¬ 
tions.  The  chief  values  are  in  copper  and 
lead,  with  some  silver,  and  plenty  of 
milling  ore  is  in  sight;  likewise  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  high-grade  shipping  ore.  They 
have  in  mind  the  erection  of  a  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Wanahka  smelter, 

►  As  soon  as  electric  power  is  connected 
to  the  pump,  Ferstenberg  and  associates 
expect  to  start  unwatering  the  Stanley 
mine,  at  Idaho  Springs.  The  Whale  lode, 
known  as  the  Stanley,  was  developed  by 
the  Whale  Mining  Co.,  organized  in  1864. 
In  1871  the  company  developed  the 
Hukill  lode,  the  extension  of  the  Stanley 
vein  which  lies  on  the  northern  side,  of 
Clear  Creek.  The  property  comprises  76 
lode  claims,  10  placer  claims,  and  3  mill 
sites,  all  patented.  The  veins  carr.v  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lead  and  co])per  ores, 
and  Colonel  Browlee,  former  manager, 
estimates  a  past  production  of  $3,600,- 
000,  The  Stanley  shaft  is  approximately 
640  ft.  deep. 

►  President  Ward  Terry  and  General 
Manager  J.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Slide  Mines, 
Inc.,  in  Left  Hand  Canyon,  above  Boul¬ 
der,  announce  curtailment  of  their  gold 
mining  and  milling  operations  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  tungsten  mining.  The 
Slide,  aware  of  the  growing  necessity  for 
and  shortage  of  tungsten,  are  bringing 
into  full  production  eight  tungsten 
groups  which  have  been  in  various  stages 
of  development,  and  under  part-time  pro¬ 
duction  for  nearly  18  months.  The  tung¬ 
sten  ore  will  be  shipped  to  the  New 
Boulder  Tungsten  Mills,  Inc.,  for  treat¬ 
ment;  and  the  Slide’s  mill  in  Left  Hand 
(/'anyon  will  continue  operating  on  gold 
ores,  but  with  greatly  reduced  tonnage. 
Drifts  are  being  run  from  the  1,300-ft. 
level  of  the  Klondike  vein.  The  shaft 
has  been  recently  completed  to  this  level. 

►  Shipments  of  lead-silver  ore  from  the 
old  Lost  Day  mine,  near  timberline  east 
of  Ironton  Park,  Ouray,  should  start  dur¬ 
ing  September.  The  overburden,  averag¬ 
ing  about  8  ft,,  is  easily  removed.  Two 
miles  of  road  have  been  constructed  to 
the  mine,  raising  the  grade  above  pos¬ 
sible  high  water.  Hauling  can  now  be 
done.  This  same  company  is  shipping 
from  the  Ida  L,  with  good  results.  It  is 
also  putting  the  dump  of  the  old  Mineral 
Farm  through  the  Franz  mill.  Prospects 
are  encouraging. 

►  Merrill  E.  Shoup,  president  of  the 
Carlton  interests,  states:  “Our  plans  for 
Cripple  Creek  mines  provide  for  contin¬ 
uous  operations  as  usual,  unless  ordered 
closed  by  the  President.”  He  further 
states:  “We  have  too  much  loyalty  and 
co-operation  of  the  people  here  to  betray 
their  interests  and  abandon  the  industry, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
Golden  Cycle  and  Cresson  dividends  have 
been  cut  to  conserve  our  funds  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  us  through  and  keep 
us  going  in  hard  times.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  hard  times  and  have 
faith  they  will  be  short  lived.”  “The 
mines  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  are 
to  be  kept  going  under  best  possible  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  according  to  General  Man¬ 
ager  A1  Bebee.  He  further  states  that 
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When  the  war  is  won— again  there  will 
be  new  placer  dredges  by  Yuba.  Even 
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nearly  all  men  of  draft  age  have  gone, 
and  only  14  single  men  remain  in  the 
entire  camp.  The  Carlton  interests  plan 
to  continue  development  work  on  the 
Cresson  and  Ajax  mines;  also  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  shaft  work  at  the  Portland 
mine,  development  work  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  new  territory  opened  up  in  this 
mine.  Production  is  holding  up  well  on 
ore  averaging  slightly  higher  than  last 
year, 

►  B.  T.  Poxson  and  George  Garrey,  both 
of  Denver,  after  spending  several  week.s 
at  the  Summitville  mines,  purchased  the 
mines’  equipment  and  have  taken  a  lease 
on  the  property.  Mr.  Garrey,  one  of  those 
responsible  for  Summitville’s  revival 
in  1934,  states  they  have  sufficient  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  to  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  operations  for  two  years. 
Tliey  have  shipped  their  first  car  of  cop- 
lH*r  ore  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  copper 
operations  will  be  extended,  as  copper 
|)roduction  receives  a  high  priority  on 
materials  and  equipment.  They  will  also 
continue  to  operate  the  stamp  mill  'on 
gold-  and  silver-bearing  ores,  but  not  the 
300-ton  mill.  A.  O.  Smith  Corp. 
closed  this  property  down  about  two 
months  ago  because  of  loss  of  priorities, 
due  to  insufficient  copper  output,  and 
most  of  the  miners  and  mill  men  went 
to  Climax. 

►  Part  of  the  Amanda  Gold  Mine  prop¬ 
erty  on  Bull  Hill,  Cripple  Creek,  has 
been  leased  by  Otis  A.  Roberts,  of  the 
Conejos  Mining  Corp.,  which  is  installing 
a  power  screen  and  bulldozer,  in  order 
to  ship  100  to  200  tons  daily.  Carl  F.  H. 
Krug  is  owner  of  the  Amanda. 

►  The  Callahan  Zinc-Lead  Co.  has 
started  operations  at  the  Akron  mines, 
at  Wliitepine,  and  is  shipping  ore  to  the 
smelter.  Whitepine  has  produced  mil¬ 
lions  in  lead-zinc  ore.  The  town  lies  east 
of  Gunnison.  Along  with  the  Steuben 
group,  Ralph  E.  Ruder  is  working  the 
Hayden  Mining  Co.  claims;  and  Frank 
Straub  and  W.  Verne  Brown  are  both 
working  their  claims — namely,  the 
Gothic  property  and  the  Erie  group. 

►  John  A.  Smith,  manager  for  the  Silver 
Plume  Mines,  Inc.,  is  working  the  Dra- 
moiid  tunnel.  This  is  the  tunnel  through 
which  the  Dives-Pelican  and  Seven 
Thirty  properties  operated. 

►  Vetter  &  Co.,  operating  a  lease  on  the 
Hull  City  dumps,  at  Victor,  shipped 
2,800  tons  of  average  grade  dump  ore 
ill  July.  The  company  used  a  f-yd.  shovel, 
four  trucks,  and  a  bulldozer.  The  dump 
rock  is  all  screened  before  shipment. 
Also  handled  were  2,000  tons  of  dump 
rock  from  the  Forest  Queen  property, 
using  the  same  arrangement  as  at  the 
Hull  City  mine. 

►  The  Harrison-Croesus  group  of  mines 
in  the  Trail  Creek  district,  near  George¬ 
town,  have  been  reopened  for  mining  of 
strategic  metals.  The  Ben  Harrison  lies 
close  to  the  Lamartine  mine,  and  the 
ores  are  said  to  be  similar  to  Lamartine 
ore.  Erection  of  a  large  shaft  house,  a 
compressor  house,  and  a  gallows  frame 
should  be  completed  this  month.  The 
shaft  has  been  retimbered  to  a  depth  of 
280  ft.  Ore  produced  from  these  mines 
will  be  shipped  to  the  Miliken  mill. 
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Investigate  the  Time,  Labor  and  Repair 
Saving  Features  of  This  Machine  •  •  • 

•  1.  Sturdy,  one-piece  frame  ...  no  bolts  to  work  loose. 

•  2.  Motor  pivoted  to  frame  .  .  .  for  correct  belt  tension 

and  minimum  bench  space. 

•  3.  Easy  to  clean  ...  no  chance  for  salting. 

•  4.  Reversible  jaw  plates  . . .  double  service. 

•  5.  Easy,  positive  adjustment  for  fineness. 

•  6.  Shielded,  dust-proof  working  parts. 

•  7.  Available  in  hand  or  power- driven  types;  and  for 

flat  or  V-belt  drives. 
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•  Only  the  most  de> 
pendanle  equipment 
and  supplies  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  Assay 
Office. 

DFC  on  the  product 
means  satisfaction  on 
the  job. 
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►  The  Lucky  Strike  mine  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  250-ft.  tunnel  where 
a  blanket  vein  has  been  opened  240  ft. 
wide  and  9  ft.  thick.  Three  or  more  cars 
a  week  are  being  shipped  from  this  vein 
to  a  Utah  mill,  where  both  lead  and  zinc 
concentrates  are  made.  The  ore  from  the 
mine  carries  some  copper,  gold,  and 
silver,  along  with  zinc  up  to  15  percent 
and  lead  up  to  12  percent.  This  property, 
at  Kokomo,  is  financed  privately,  and  is 
now  the  largest  shipper  of  zinc-lead  ore 
from  Colorado  to  the  U.  S.  Smelting,  Re¬ 
fining  &  Mining  Co.,  in  Utah.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Richard  Maekey  states  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  started  operations  in  March, 
1941,  shipped  its  first  car  of  ore  Septem¬ 
ber,  1941. 

►  A  new  tram  line  connecting  the  Pro- 
patra  mine  of  the  Rico  Argentine  Mining 
Co.,  at  Rico,  with  the  bins  across  the 
canyon  is  under  construction. 

►  A  25-ton  mill  is  being  erected  by 

George  B.  Dudley  on  his  claims  about 
18  miles  south  of  Carbondale,  in  Pitkin 
County.  The  property  should  start  pro¬ 
duction  this  fall.  • 

►  There  is  an  extensive  surface  showing 
of  ore  on  the  Alice  jiroperty,  10  mi. 
above  Idaho  Springs.  The  ledge  at  Alice 
is  recorded  as  having  a  width  of  over 
100  ft.  and  it  promises  to  develop  into  a 
great  mine. 

►  Copeland  &  Knight,  operating  the  El 
Paso  mine,  at  Cripple  Creek  for  the  past 
eighteen  months,  have  closed  down  until 
after  the  war. 

►  Milton  A.  Edgar  and  J.  R.  Edgar  are 
carrying  on  large-scale  mining  operations 
at  Lake  City,  to  provide  new  tonnages  of 
zinc.  Properties  idle  for  years  have  been 
taken  over  and  a  broad  program  of  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  outlined.  An  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  road  up  Henson  Creek  to 
Ouray  over  the  Divide,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  will  be  built.  This  will  cut  the 
distance  from  Lake  City  to  Ouray  about 
100  miles.  The  Empire  Chief  mill,  up 
Hensen  Creek,  is  approximately  12  miles 
from  Ouray.  The  Edgars  have  purchased 
the  Wyoming  group  of  claims,  the  Em¬ 
pire  Chief  mine  and  mill,  and  a  warranty 
deed  from  the  HOLC  on  the  Daily  Placei- 
claim.  The  Empire  Chief  property  com¬ 
prises  31  claims  on  Sheep  Mountain, 
and  includes  the  Highland  Chief  mine. 
Assays  as  high  as  40  percent  lead  have 
been  taken,  and  they  expect  to  have  all 
properties  operating  this  fall. 

►  C.  L.  Colburn,  Denver  mining  engineer, 
has  started  working  the  Country  Boy 
mine,  at  Breckenridge. 

►  Louis  Gold,  general  manager  of  the 
Bearcat  Mining  Co.,  at  Tarryall,  is  in¬ 
stalling  mining  machinery  and  expects 
to  start  shipping  this  month. 

►  Tom  Pederson,  superintendent  of  the 
Wilson  Manganese  Co.,  shipped  the  first 
carload  of  manganese,  after  40  years  of 
prospecting,  from  the  mine,  which  is  14 
miles  north  of  Almont.  Pederson  reports 
manganese  ore  of  excellent  grade. 

►  J.  Ben  Ross,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and 
R.  L.  Landis,  of  Pueblo,  have  given  $35,- 
000  bond  and  lease  to  Mrs.  Arta  B. 
Smith  upon  the  manganese  claims  on 
Steuben  Creek,  Gunnison  County,  and 
they  are  now  busy  cleaning  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  they  can  start  production  of 
manganese  immediately. 


UTAH 


Seek  to  Alleviate 
Labor  Shortage 

New  Park  and  Tintic  Standard  declare 
dividends — Operations  resume  at  Lakeside 
Monarch  —  Chief  Consolidated  to  mine 
deeper  levels 

►  Directors  of  the  New  Park  Mining  Co. 
have  voted  to  ])ay  a  dividend  of  2c.  per 
share  on  Oct.  10,  amounting  to  nearly 
$00,000.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the 
recommendation  of  W.  H.  Cranmer, 
j)resident  and  general  manager  (Keetley, 
Utah),  who  reported  that  the  company 
had  paid  all  of  its  indebtedness,  includ¬ 
ing  $.500,000  for  new  equipment.  Direc¬ 
tors  also  j)nrchaHed  and  canceled  the 
remainder  of  the  treasury  stock  totaling 
3,000,000  shares.  Tintic  Standard  Mining 
Co.  also  declared  a  dividend  of  2Ac.  a 
share,  payable  on  Sept.  30,  totaling  $28,- 
502.25.  The  dividend  will  be  paid  from 
previously  earned  surplus.  Wlien  dis¬ 
bursed,  it  will  bring  the  grand  total  of 
dividends  uj)  to  $18,.579,5.52.r).‘{  or 
$10.11^  per  share. 

►  Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the 
Lakeside  Monarch  Mining  Co.’s  |)ro|)erty 
west  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  north  of  I 
Delle,  by  D.  C.  Despain,  veteran  Alta  ! 
and  Park  City  operator,  who  has  taken  ‘ 
a  three-year  lease  on  the  mine.  Ore  carry¬ 
ing  12  percent  lead  and  30  percent  iron, 
with  some  silver,  is  shi|)ped  to  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
smelter  at  Murray.  George  H.  Short,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  Lakeside  Monarch. 

►  Chief  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  is  un¬ 
watering  its  Eureka  property  to  the 
2,500  level  to  make  practicable  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  of  ore 
monthly,  from  zones  previously  exploited, 
by  selective  mining.  The  lower  levels  are 
being  put  in  condition  for  mining  from 
four  shoots  carrying  lead-zinc  ore. 

►  Howell  Mining  Co.  has  started  ship¬ 
ments  from  its  Yankee-Globe  Consoli¬ 
dated  lease,  in  Mary  Ellen  Gulch,  in  the 
American  Fork  mining  district.  H.  E. 
Havenor,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  general  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  the  ore  came  from  the 
Belorophan  fissure.  Willard  Cleghorn  is 
mine  manager. 

►  Snyder  Mines,  Inc.,  have  agreed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  Garfield  smelter  with  low-grade 
siliceous  gold  ore  from  the  Brickyard  ore 
deposit  at  Mercur. 

►  Meetings  of  labor  and  management 
representatives  have  been  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  leading  Utah  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  “speed-up” 
committees  to  handle  problems  of  in-  i 
creased  ore  production.  No  grievances  are  j 
to  be  handled  by  the  committees,  whose  | 
work  will  be  entirely  concerned  with  in¬ 
creasing  output.  Representatives  of  the 
WPB  labor  production  division,  headed 
by  Herbert  Heasley,  Bela  Low,  technical 
consultant,  and  James  H.  Eddy,  manage¬ 
ment  consultant,  have  held  meetings  in 
Utah’s  principal  ore-producing  regions 
to  foster  committee  formation. 


2.  NewWillsoii 

UNIVERSAL 
GAS  MASKS 


m'th  US.  Uureau  of Mines  Approval 


The  universal  range  of  these  new 
Willson  Gas  Masks  makes  them  ideal 
for  all  'round  use.  WUG-NI  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  all  toxic  gases,  including  carbon 
monoxide.  WUG-N2  is  the  first  gas 
mask  to  receive  approval  for  both 
smoke  and  gas  protection. 

There  are  over  300  different  Willson  Gas  Masks,  Respi¬ 
rators  and  Goggles  for  every  conceivable  industrial  use. 

GOGGLES  •  RESPIRATORS  •  GAS  MASKS  •  HELMETS 

WIiLSON 


PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

RE  ADING,  PA..U.S.  A.  estabhshed  1870 
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SIMPLIFIED 

ELECTROSTATIC 

SEPARATION 

•  Now  an  inexpensive, 
one  roll,  one  pass 
operation. 

PRINCIPLE 

All  material  pinned  to  a 
grounded  rotor  by  an  ion 
spray  discharge,  the  better 
conductors  losing  that  charge 
more  rapidly  than  the  poorer 
conductors. 

ALREADY 

in  commercial  operation 
separating 

pyrite  from  scheelite 
rutile  from  zircon 
grindings  from  abrasives 
graphite  from  gangue 
sphalerite  from  galena 
siUcon  carbide  from  aluminous 
abrasive 

INSTALLATION  and 
OPERATION  COSTS 

Comparable  to  other  methods 
of  concentration. 

Attaches  to  any  lighting  circuit 

CONSULT  US  ABOUT 
RUNNING  SAMPLES 


SUTTON,  STEELE  ft  STEELE,  INC. 

DALLAS,  TIXAS 

fAlfl  AOINff 

SEPARATIONS  ENGRG.  (ORP. 

no  I.  AlnA  ITREIT 
NIW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Cl*l«  BIDC.  ^ITTS»U*GH.  pa 


FOR  BFTTER  RBOOUCTS-FASTEI 


Thos.  J.  Bar  hr  e 

London  Mines  &  Milling  Co.,  Alma,  Colo.,  is  meeting  the  labor  shortage  by 
employ  ng  women  lor  the  lighter  tasks  around  the  mill,  with  good  results. 


WASHINGTON 


State  Has  Serious 
Manpower  Shortage 

Slate  Creek  activities  disappointing — Fed¬ 
eral  abandons  Azurite  mine — Several 
government  agencies  seeking  to  develop 
Northwest 

►  The  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  this  State  is  severe.  Tliis 
is  due  to  the  great  demand  for  men  by 
the  big  war  industries,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Pend 
Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co.,  in  the  Metal¬ 
ine  district,  has  a  normal  quota  of  18(» 
men  but  has  been  forced  to  operate  with 
only  120.  Metaline  Mining  &  Leasing 
Co.,  at  its  own  mine  and  at  the  Grand¬ 
view  mine  and  mill,  which  it  operates, 
needs  150  men  all  the  time  and  has  only 
100.  Production  at  these  properties  is  al¬ 
most  at  full  mill  capacity,  but  the  com¬ 
panies  are  seriously  concerned  because 
they  do  not  have  men  for  development  of 
known  orebodies.  As  a  result,  they  expect 
to  be  forced  to  take  men  off  of  production 
before  long  and  put  them  on  develop¬ 
ment.  This  will  materially  lessen  the  out¬ 
put  of  zinc  and  lead  ores.  To  some  extent 
the  same  condition  prevails  at  the  Holden 
mine  of  the  Howe  Sound  Co.,  also  in  the 
Republic  district,  and  in  Okanogan 
County.  Some  small  properties  have 
been  forced  to  close  down. 

►  Confusion  exists  in  the  State  over  the 
problem  of  assessment  work  on  mining 
claims.  Recently,  Congress  passed  an  act 
waiving  the  need  for  assessment  work 
for  1942  and  1943,  but  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  Smith  Troy,  published  an 
opinion  that  the  performance  of  assess¬ 
ment  work  is  still  required  to  hold 
claims  in  the  State  until  and  unless  the 
Legislature  passes  a  similar  law.  At¬ 
torneys  disagree  over  this  interpretation 
of  the  law.  Probably  a  test  case  will  be 
necessary  to  clear  up  the  situation. 

►  Two  concerns  have  been  working  this 
summer  to  explore  and  develop  ore- 
bodies  in  the  Slate  Creek  area  of  the 


Metaline  district,  near  the  International 
Boundary.  *  Their  efforts  have  not  been 
successful.  Butte  Highlands  Co.  took  an 
option  and  lease  on  the  Leadhill  prop¬ 
erty,  did  considerable  work,  and  then 
gave  up  its  option.  Metaline  Mining  & 
Leasing  had  several  claims  of  its  own 
in  that  district  and  did  considerable 
diamond  drilling.  One  hole  went  down 
more  than  500  ft.  Nothing  of  importance 
is  reported  to  have  resulted,  and  the 
company  announced  early  in  the  fall  that 
it  had  closed  down  for  the  winter. 

►  Pederal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  has 
pulled  out  its  entire  mine  and  mill  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Azurite  mine,  in  the  Cas¬ 
cades,  and  Jias  stored  some  of  it  and  dis¬ 
tributed  some  of  it  to  other  enterprises. 

►  In  spite  of  the  heavy  shifting  from 
gold  mining  to  base-metal  operations, 
the  Republic  camp  has  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  production,  as  is  seen  by  the  report 
from  the  smelters  and  refineries  at  Trail, 
B.  C.,  which  shows  heavy  receipts  of  ore 
from  that  camp.  In  August,  437  tons  of 
ore  were  shipped  by  the  Last  Chance 
mine,  354  tons  by  the  South  Penn,  and 
57  tons  by  the  San  Poil.  These  were  the 
heaviest  receipts  at  Trail  except  those 
of  the  owning  company  itself.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  &  Smelting. 

►  Government  mining  and  engineering 
agencies  in  Spokane  have  been  greatly 
increased  as  the  Northwest  mining 
camps  have  been  crowded  into  greater 
production  of  strategic  war  metals.  P. 
Evan  Oscarson,  mining  engineer  for 
Morning  Star  mine,  in  Ferry  County, 
and  for  mines  in  British  Columbia,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  a  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  office,  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Spokane,  and  has  a  corps  of 
assistants.  H.  B.  Sherman  has  been  made 
supervising  engineer  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corp.,  with  offices  in  Spo¬ 
kane;  Roy  H.  Clarke,  Spokane  mining 
engineer,  has  been  made  his  assistant. 
Several  technicians  have  been  added  to 
the  force  under  Dr.  E.  A.  Drucker,  dean 
of  mines  at  the  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege.  He  has  a  total  force  of  16  engaged 
largely  in  developing  processes  for  the 
extraction  of  aluminum  from  clays.  Bliss 
Moore,  Spokane  mining  engineer,  is  in 
charge  of  work  being  done  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 
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►  O.  M.  Elton,  of  Spokane,  has  sold  his 
L'omstoe.k  and  Ida  lode  claims,  in  north¬ 
ern  Stevens  County,  to  Rudolph  Meyer, 
also  of  Spokane.  The  new  owner  explored 
his  property  this  summer  by  sinking  and 
by  200  ft.  of  trenching.  The  ore  is  silver, 
lead,  and  zinc. 

►  O.  E.  Wilkersoii,  president  of  Moonlite 
Mining  Co.,  is  personally  in  charge  of 
the  work  which  has  been  in  progress  this 
summer  at  that  property  at  Aladdin 
Mountain,  in  northern  Stevens  County. 

►  Knob  Hill  Mining  Co.,  of  Ferry 
County,  has  ventured  out  of  its  own 
Republic  district  and  taken  a  lease  on 
the  Black  Rock  mine,  in  the  Northport 
area  of  Stevens  County.  This  is  a  zinc 
property  controlled  by  John  Gorrien,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IDAHO 


Hecla  Starts  Tailings 
Re-treatment  Plant 

Also  initiates  employment  of  women  in 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines — Federal  reviving 
Helena-Frisco — Lucky  Friday  makes  record 
shipment 

►  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  of  Wallace,  has 
started  j)roduction  from  one  of  the  most 
extensive  tailings  reclamation  projects 
ever  attempted  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  dis¬ 
trict.  The  operation  is  at  Osburn  between 
the  old  tailing  dam  built  by  the  mining 
companies  years  ago  and  the  present  site 
of  the  Wallace-Kellogg  Gun  Club’s  shoot¬ 
ing  range.  This  territory  embraces  a 
wide  strip  of  ground  along  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  River  estimated  to  contain  1,- 
;>00,000  tons  of  workable  material.  All 
movement  of  the  material  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  resultant  product  will  be 
under  contract  at  so  much  per  ton.  The 
primary  operation  will  be  treatment  of 
the  tailings  material  through  a  sink- 
and-float  milling  unit  the  Hecla  com¬ 
pany  is  installing  at  the  scene  of  opera¬ 
tions.  This  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  2,000  tons  a  day  and  is  expected  to 
reduce  by  about  one-third  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  form  of  waste  material.  The 
remaining  tonnage  will  be  shipped  by 
truck  to  the  Hecla  and  Polaris  mills, 
about  900  tons  per  day  to  the  Hecla  mill 
and  300  toiis  per  day  to  the  Polaris.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  pilot-mill  tests,  the  concen¬ 
trated  product  will  average  a  ratio  of 
about  2i  zinc  to  1  lead. 

►  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  of 
Wallace,  is  engaged  in  bringing  back 
into  production  one  of  the  old  mines  of 
the  district.  The  operation  is  at  the 
Helena-Frisco  property  at  Gem,  in  Burke 
Canyon,  where  the  company  has  un¬ 
watered  the  old  mine  workings  down  to 
the  200  level  below  the  adit  tunnel,  from 
which  point  they  have  driven  a  crosscut 
to  the  vein  and  have  opened  an  ore- 
body  M'hich  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
major  producer.  It  required  about  130  ft. 
of  crosscut  work  to  reach  the  new  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  old  workings,  and  in  do¬ 
ing  this  work  another  mineral-bearing 
vein  was  found  showing  a  sprinkling  of 
lead  but  no  commercial  ore  at  the  point 
encountered.  The  main  strike  was  in 
what  is  known  as  the  North  vein,  where 


"Rule  of  Thumb”  Here 
in  Selecting  Construction 
Materials  for  Pumps  .  .  .  . 


Fortunately  for  users  of  Amsco- 
Nagle  Industrial  Material  Handling 
Pumps,  the  selection  and  production 
of  “water  end”  metal  most  suitable 
for  a  given  set  of  corrosive  or  abra¬ 
sive  conditions  are  no  problems  for 
Amsco.  The  Amsco  division  has  for 
years  produced  heat  and  corrosion 
resistant  alloy  castings  for  many 
industries,  including,  in  fact,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pumps  for  the  chemical 
and  process  industries;  13%  man¬ 
ganese  steel  for  users  and  makers  of 
pumps  handling  abrasive  materials; 
and  other  divisions  of  the  company 
make  almost  any  ferrous  or  non- 
ferrous  metal  likely  to  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  and 
physical  testing  laboratory  and 
400,000  volt  X-ray  inspection  equip¬ 
ment  maintained  at  our  Chicago 
Heights  plant,  we  participate  in  the 
activities  and  share  in  the  “findings” 
of  the  extensively  equipped  Mahwah 
(N.  J.)  Metallurgical  and  Physical 
Research  Laboratories. 

Starting  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  correct  alloy  for  the 
application,  we  produce  the  cast 
parts  in  our  own  plants  and  can, 
consequently,  control  the  alloy  an¬ 
alysis,  as  well  as  foundry  practices, 
so  as  to  insure  sound  pump  castings. 

When  a  purchaser  specifies  an 
Amsco-Nagle  Pump,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  single-company  re¬ 
sponsibility,  from  the  production  of 
drawings  to  the  finished  unit  ready 
to  put  on  the  line.  Our  responsibility 
does  not  stop  when  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  certain  grade  of  alloy,  nor 


are  we  confined  to  a  limited  range  of 
construction  materials.  Water  ends, 
for  example,  may  be  of  an  alloy  se¬ 
lected  to  resist  a  highly  active  acid, 
whereas  the  other  parts  may  be  of 
simpler  alloys  or  ordinary  cast  iron. 

Our  long  contact  with  the  process 
industries  in  making  heat,  corrosion 
and  abrasion  resistant  castings  for 
cement  mills,  pulp  mills,  petroleum 
refineries,  ore  roasters  and  other 
operations  has  given  us  an  insight 
into  their  pumping  problems;  and 
we  may  be  able  to  work  with  you 
to  our  common  advantage. 

Bulletin  940  describes  design  de¬ 
tails  of  Amsco-Nagle  Pumps,  and 
gives  specifications  and  operating 
characteristic  curves. 


Amsco-Nagle  2"  Type 
“51F”  Frame  iOD 
Vertical  Shaft  Wet  Pit 
Pumps  with  Muntz 
metal  and  monel  fit¬ 
tings  made  for  a 
chemical  manufacturer. 
Note  inverted  inlet  to 
eliminate  air  and  gas 
binding  and  to  take 
advantage  of  hydraulic 
thrust  in  counter¬ 
balancing  weight  of 
revolving  parts.  Im¬ 
mersed  bearings  lubri¬ 
cated  through  tubular 
structural  member  at 
right. 


Manganese  Steel  Castings  for  shocks  and  abrasion. 
Chromium-Nickel  Alloy  Castings  for  heat  and  cor¬ 
rosion  resistance. 

Power  Shovel  Dippers.  Dredge  and  Industrial  Pumr' 
Welding  Materiaisfor  retlam.vtion  and  hard-su'f  :ci»  r 


AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  DIVISION 

Of  IM  AMOKAN  MAKi  SHOC  4  FOUMUT  CO  ' 

Oiiot*  IMfMs  lINmte 

FOUNDRIES  AT  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL.;  NEW  CASTLE.  DEL.;  DENVER.  COLO.;  OAKLAND.  CALIF.; 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  OFFICES  IN  FRINCIFAL  CITIES 
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DEISTtR  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


DIFFERENTIAL  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

AIR  DUMP  CARS  •  MINE  CARS  •  LOCOMOTIVES  •  ROCK  LARRIES 
BURDEN  BEARING  LOCOMOTIVES  •  COMPLETE  HAULAGE  SYSTEMS 

FINDLAY,  OHIO, 


►  IDAHO 


ONE  ANSWER  TO 
AMERICA'S  DEMAND  FOR 
CRITICAL  MINERAL 


the  crosscMit  (>|»eiie(l  .‘J  to  4  ft.  of  eoiii- 
inercial  ore,  reported,  uiioffieiiilly,  to 
eoiitaiii  about  7  jierceiit  lead  iti  addition 
to  liiglier  ziiie  values.  Both  erosseut  and 
drift  work  is  lieing  eontinued  and  tlie 
material  removed  is  being  shi])ped  by 
triiek  for  treatment  at  the  Federal  eoni- 
pany’s  .Morning  mill,  at  Miillan,  where 
the  company  has  prepared  the  east  end 
of  the  .Morning  ore  bins  for  the  Frisco 
[irodnct. 

^  Louis  'I’rngar,  of  the  Comeback  mine, 
ill  Idaho  County,  rejmited  that  73  tons 
of  ore  were  shipped  in  one  lot  for  the 
biggest  shipment  this  year  and  another 
sbi|mient  of  (iO  or  70  tons  will  he  ready 
for  the  smeller  soon.  Iteeently  a  new  vein 
was  diseovert'd  by  Frank  Pom[)eii,  lessee 
at  the  mine,  Trngar  announced,  and  it  is 
ex|»ected  that  they  will  he  in  the  base 
ore  soon  with  larger  amounts  of  lead 
and  silver,  t.'rosscnt  tunnels  are  being 
driven  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
strike  the  various  veins  and  plans  are  to 
run  another  1,200-ft.  crosscut  that  is 
ex|»eefed  to  determine  the  cjuantity  and 
«|uality  of  Ihe  new  vein. 

►  The  Birthday  Consolidated  Gold  Mines 
(Jo.,  operating  n(‘ar  Lowman,  iias  closed 
down  because  of  difriculti(‘s  in  obtaining 
needed  repair  machinery  and  supplies. 

►  South  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  in  Owy¬ 
hee  County,  has  a  licet  of  trucks  hauling 
zinc-lead  ore  tf>  the  Tooele  smelter,  in 
Utah.  Trucks  hauling  Ih  tons  to  the 
load  arc  used  in  the  operation. 

►  Sunshine  Mining  C«).,  of  Kellogg,  has 
a  crew  of  miners  employed  developing 
the  antimony  district,  between  Burke  and 
'I'hompson  Falls  and  is  producing  high- 
grade  antimony  from  several  ditTerent 
points.  Ore  is  being  hauled  by  truck  to 
the  new  Sunshine  antimony  plant  now 
under  construction  on  Big  Creek,  between 
Wallace  .and  Kellogg.  'I’lie  antimony  dis¬ 
trict  covers  a  wide  secrtion  of  the  Bitter 
Boot  Range  .at  the  head  of  Prospect 
Creek. 

►  W.  'r.  Simons,  of  Kellogg,  secretary  of 
the  Sidney  Mining  (.'o.,  reports  400  tons 
of  ore  have  been  milled  at  the  Little 
Pittsburgh  mill,  on  Pine  Creek,  in  the 
(Joeur  d’Alenes,  and  that  the  bins  are 
full  again.  The  company  is  waiting  until 
the  Pittsburgh  mill  is  free.  The  ore  was 
|»artly  broken  before  operations  were  sus¬ 
pended  several  years  ago,  or  was  taken 
in  develo]nnent  work  on  the  No.  (i  level. 
I’lans  are  under  way  for  constructing  a 
mill  near  the  property,  Simons  said.  An 
ap|dication  lias  been  made  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  road  to  a.  mill  site  and 
probably  will  be  granted. 

►  Lucky  Friday  Mining  Co.,  of  Mullan, 
has  received  net  smelter  returns  of  .$18,- 
239.8.')  on  a  shipment  of  90  tons  of  ore 
concentrates  to  the  Bunker  Hill  smelter. 
This  is  a  record  for  Jiny  Coeur  d’Alene 
district  jFiospective  mine  in  recent  years. 
The  shipment  consisted  of  one  car  of 
lead-silver  ore  and  one  of  zinc-silver.  The 
lead-silver  car  totaled  .'>2  tons  and  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  on  a  valuation  of  .$3L').4() 
per  ton.  The  settlement  assays  were  for 
0.025  oz.  gold;  424.80  oz.  of  silver;  10 
percent  copper;  43  percent  lead.  Penal¬ 
ties  were  charged  for  0.01. 5  percent  anti¬ 
mony  and  0.187  percent  bismuth.  Total 


Every  additional  ounce  oi  min¬ 
eral  that  can  be  recovered  today 
is  of  vital  necessity  in  keeping 
America's  production  for  War  at 
maximum  output. 

PLAT-O  Ore  Concentrating 
Tables  con  solve  the  problem  of 
maximum  recovery  .  .  .  are 
solving  it  every  day  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  important  mineral 
producing  area.  The  list  of  firms 
using  Deister  PLAT-O  Concen¬ 
trating  Tables  reads  like  a  blue 
book  of  the  mining  industry. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the 
opening  of  new  operations  .  .  . 


or  planning  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram,  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
samples  of  your  ore  to  Deister 
engineers  for  tests  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  men  are 
specialists  in  wet  gravity  meth¬ 
ods  of  separation  .  .  .  men  who 
have  spent  the  last  36  years  in 
designing,  developing,  and 
building  Concentrating  Tables 
.  .  .  men  whose  experience  has 
been  gained  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  the  research  laboratory. 
They  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  .  . .  write  them  now. 
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reueiplb  for  tlie  car  aiiioiiiitcd  lo  $10,- 
518.61.  The  zinc-silver  carload  totaled 
approximately  37  tons  and  brought  a  net 
return  to  the  company  of  $1,721.24.  Gross 
value  of  the  shipment  totaled  $3,738.60. 
Settlement  assays  were  for  48.60  per¬ 
cent  zinc  and  25.05  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 
This  is  the  only  zinc  ore  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  district  carrying  high  vulnes  in 
silver. 

►  The  Dewey-Byrd  syndicate,  operating 
mines  in  the  Buffalo  Hump  district,  is 
building  an  ore-loading  ram])  at  Stites, 
Idaho,  from  which  the  oj)erators  expect 
to  load  two  carloads  of  ore  weekly  foi- 
shipment  to  Utah  smelters. 

►  The  mining  industry  of  the  Coenr 
d’Alene  district  is  threatened  with  an¬ 
other  serious  handicap  to  [)rodnction  in 
the  form  of  a  shortage  of  mine  timber, 
especially  mine  lagging.  The  shortage  is 
caused  by  the  closing  of  sawmills,  which 
in  turn  have  been  unable  to  get  lumber¬ 
jacks  to  go  into  the  woods.  Most  of  the 
men  available  for  this  work  have  either 
been  taken  into  the  armed  forces  or  have 
left  to  accej)t  higher-paid  jobs  on  gov¬ 
ernment  cost-plus  contracts. 

►  The  Silver  Crescent  Mining  Co.  is 
erecting  a  milling  plant  at  a  lead-zinc 
property  the  comjiany  has  developed 
northeast  of  Bonners  Ferry,  according  to 
(iuy  E.  Reigel,  president.  Machinery  and 
equipment  are  on  the  ground  ready  for 
installation,  he  says,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  early  this  coming  spring.  The  mine 
has  been  opened  on  three  levels  by  two 
tunnels  and  a  shaft  128  ft.  deep. 

►  The  caterpillar  and  road-building 
equipment  of  the  Challis  Transportation 
Co.  will  be  moved  from  the  old  Jenson 
ranch,  above  Challis,  to  the  Oster  ranch, 
where  9  miles  of  new  road  Avill  be  con¬ 
structed  to  the  Buckskin  mine  at  that 
location.  When  the  road  is  completed  it 
is  anticipated  500  tons  of  good  ore  will 
be  moved  to  the  railhead  at  Mackay  to 
be  shipped  to  the  smelter. 

►  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  of  Wallace,  started 
an  innovation  in  the  mining  history  of 
this  district  when  the  management  em¬ 
ployed  a  group  of  Burke  women  to  work- 
on  the  sorting  belt. 

►  Dr.  P.  J.  Shenon,  of  Salmon  City,  has 
been  appointed  as  head  of  the  branch 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  office  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  Spokane  to  serve  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Northwest.  During  the 
past  several  years  Dr.  Shenon  has  been 
studying  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
rockbursts  in  the  deep  mines  of  various 
mining  districts,  first  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  in  the  Sud¬ 
bury  district  of  Ontario  and  during  re¬ 
cent  months  he  has  been  studying  the 
rockbnrst  problem  for  the  Sunshine  and 
other  Coeur  d’Alene  district  com|>anies. 

►  Sunshine  Mining  Co.  has  developed  a 
promising  shoot  of  high-grade  silver- 
copper-antimony  ore  in  the  Yankee  Girl 
vein  on  the  3,100  level.  The  vein  was 
intersected  by  two  crosscuts  on  the  3,100 
level  from  the  Jewell  shaft,  about  850  ft. 
distant.  Both  crosscuts  showed  ore.  The 
Yankee  Girl  vein  is  not  ore-bearing  at 
the  surface,  and  it  is  unknown  how  far 
upwards  or  downwards  the  oreshoot  may 
extend.  It  is  presumed  to  be  at  least 
1,000  ft.  wide. 


ALASKA 

MRC  Ore-Purchasing 
Depots  Established 

USGS  and  USBM  active  in  exploration 
and  development — U.  S.  Smelting  and 
Yukon  Consolidated  to  carry  on  with 
dredging  operations — Hope  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  priority  difficulties 

►  Roy  B.  Earling,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  for  the  United  States 
.Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.  in 
Alaska,  reports  that  the  company  is  op¬ 
erating  all  its  eight  gold  dredges  in  the 
Fairbanks  district,  with  the  exception  of 
one  on  Fish  Creek,  and  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  also  says  the  company  in¬ 
tends  to  continue  operations  next  year 
as  extensively  as  ])08sible.  This  com- 
panj'  also  is  operating  two  of  its  four 
gold  dredges  in  the  Nome  district. 
Mr.  Earling  says  the  company  has  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  sufficient  for  the 
present  season  and  that  operations  next 
year  will  de])end  on  the  number  of 
employees  available.  Positions  next  year 
will  be  opened  to  old  employees  who 
wish  to  continue  with  the  company. 
A  labor  board  conciliator  was  in  Fair¬ 
banks  recently  to  work  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  new  laboi"  agreement.  J.  E. 
Hopkins,  the  company's  manager  at  Fair¬ 
banks,  has  severed  his  connections  in 
Alaska  and  gone  to  Colorado  but  may 
later  resume  service  with  the  company 
in  one  of  its  operations  in  the  States. 
R.  J.  Ogburn,  an  engineer  with  the 
comj)any  for  many  years,  has  been  made 
assistant  manager  in  Alaska. 

►  Mining  men  in  Alaska  lielieve  that 
their  affairs  will  be  eased  by  the  recent 
order  of  the  War  Production  Board 
granting  higher  priority  ratings  to  mines 
producing  essential  war  minerals.  The 
board  also  announced  that  mines  will  get 
ratings  as  high  as  necessary  for  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  rej)air  breakdowns. 

►  Under  John  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  more  mineral  survey 
work  is  being  done  in  southeastern 
Alaska  than  ever  before.  He  reports  that 
Geological  Survey  work  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  throughout  the  Territory.  Ordi¬ 
nary  work  has  practically  ceased  and 
almost  the  entire  attention  of  the  staff 
is  concentrated  on  strategic  minerals. 
This  work  began  in  May  in  southeastern 
Alaska  and  will  continue  through  the 
season.  In  the  Hyder  district,  tungsten 
is  being  explored;  iron  in  the  Kasaan 
Peninsula;  nickel  on  Yakobi  Island;  and 
molybdenum  at  Glacier  Bay. 

►  Captain  George  Black,  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  reported  recently 
at  Dawson  that  engineers  are  surveying 
a  pipe  line  route  from  Fort  Norman  oil 
wells  to  Whitehorse,  where  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  refinery  will  be  built.  He 
also  said  that  a  new  oil  well  has  come 
into  production  at  Fort  Norman  with  a 
flow  of  about  350  bbl.  a  day.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  better  flow  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
bined  three  wells  already  producing 
Other  wells  are  being  drilled  and  a  pija 
line  is  to  be  laid  from  Whitehorse  to  tin 
tankers  at  .Skagway. 


WE  CAN  SHIP  YOUR 
PALMEHO) 
PACKING  TODAY 


We've  stepped  up  our  service 

facilities  to  keep  pace  with  war 

I  requirements ...  to  serve  every- 

I  one  as  promptly  as  possible,  j 

I  To  date,  no  one  has  had  to  j 

I  wait  for  Palmetto  Packing. 

i  •  I 

I  ' 

I  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  I 

■ 

[  GREENE,  TWEED  &  CMEPANY  j 

Bronx  Blvd.  at  238th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.  j 

TWISTED  j 

For  valvo  stoms;  ooch 
strand  a  porfoct  pioco  | 
of  Iwbricatod  packing.  | 

BRAIDED 

For  rods  and  shafts; 
layor  ovor  layer 
construction  insures 
uniformly  even 
bearing  surfaces. 


PALMETTO 

for  if  earn,  hot  water,  air.  PA  L  C  O  for  water. 
PELRO  for  oils.  CUTNO  for  alkalis. 
SUPERCUTNO  (blue  asbestos)  for  acids. 
KLERO  for  foods. 

PackihgS 
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|r’RANGER'> 


P^tlyble  mCb  mark* 
bags '  in  either  feet 
tenths  and  hundredths 


Cagle-Picher  churn  drills  on  the  Short  Creek  bottom  just  west  of  Galena,  Kan 


or  feet  inches  and 
eighths,  the  new  Lufkin 
Chrome  Clad  "Ranger" 
Steel  Tape  is  an  ideal  tape 
for  busy  engineers. 

The  let  black  markings 
stand  out  against  the  satin 
chrome  finish,  can  be  read 
easily  even  in  poor  or  arti¬ 
ficial  light  The  surface 
won't  rust  crack,  chip  or 
peel.  Flexible,  sturdy  Vi" 
line.  Tough  genuine  leath¬ 
er  case  gives  extra  wear. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

BUY  THROUGH  YOUR 
DEALER 


/UFKfN 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  •  N.w  Yorli  City 

TAPES  .  RULES  •  PRECISION  TOOLS 


►ALASKA 


OREGON 


►Alaska  mine  engineers  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  in  the  new  reorganization 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Alaska 
mining  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  regional  office  at  Rolla,  Mo.  This 
will  be  known  as  the  central  region. 

►  It  is  expected  that  an  investigator 
for  the  administration  of  the  federal  ex¬ 
plosive  act  will  be  appointed  for  Alaska. 
He  will  work  with  the  FBI,  the  Army 
and  Navy  intelligence,  and  with  terri¬ 
torial  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  appointee  will  be  familiar 
with  Alaska  mining. 

►  VV.  H.  S.  McFarland,  general  manager 
of  the  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corp., 
which  has  ten  dredges  in  the  Klondike 
area,  says  the  company  will  give  work 
next  season  to  all  its  present  employees 
and  will  continue  operations  through  the 
1943  season. 

►  Robert  S.  Sanford  has  been  made  dis¬ 
trict  engineer  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  has  14  engineers  with  crews 
in  the  field.  They  will  explore  for  de¬ 
velopment  such  strategic  minerals  as 
nickel,  copper,  chrome,  tungsten,  anti¬ 
mony,  tin,  and  mercury. 

►  The  Territorial  Department  of  Mines, 
at  .Juneau,  has  completed  arrangements 
with  Metals  Reserve  Co.  for  the  purchase 
from  Alaska  producers  of  tin,  antimony, 
and  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  and 
of  mercury  in  small  quantities.  The 
Commissioner  of  Mines  of  the  Territory 
lias  been  made  purchasing  agent  and 
depots  have  been  established  at  Anchor¬ 
age,  Fairbanks,  Nome,  and  Ketchikan. 
High-grade  tungsten  concentrates  will 
bring  $25  per  short-ton  unit,  dry  weight, 
of  contained  tungsten  trioxide  (WO3). 
From  this  a  5c.  charge  per  unit,  dry 
weight,  will  be  made  for  shipping  and 
iiandling  concentrates. 


Fire  in  Portuguese 
Tungsten  Mine 

A  BIG  FIRE  broke  out  recently  in 
the  Panasqueira  mine,  in  western 
Portugal.  It  seems  likely  to  have 
been  of  incendiary  origin.  Panasqueira 
is  owned  by  the  English  and  is  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  producers  of  wolfram. 


WPB  to  Investigate' 
Beach  Sands 

Tungsten  in  Chicken  Creek  district — ^Rab¬ 
bit  mine  has  high-grade  vein — Suit  to 
remove  railroad  irom  mining  claim 

►  Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
this  summer  in  the  “black  sand”  on  the 
Oregon  beaches  which  contains  large  de¬ 
posits  of  chromite,  ilmenite,  magnetite, 
and  zircon.  William  Manning,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  regional  technical  advisor  to  the 
mining  branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  says  he  will  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  sands  this  fall.  The  Krome 
Corp.  is  now  building  a  mill  in  Oregon 
to  treat  2,000  tons  of  chrome-bearing 
sand  daily. 

►  An  unusual  lawsuit  has  been  brought 
in  federal  court  by  L.  G.  Dawson  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Dawson 
has  located  a  20-acre  mining  claim  on 
the  site  of  the  railroad  station  and 
roundhouse  trackage  at  Crescent  Lake. 
The  railroad  company  says  Dawson  is 
prospecting  here  and  there  over  its 
ground  and  asks  that  he  be  restrained. 
Dawson  has  demanded  that  the  railroad 
company  remove  itself  entirely  from  his 
claim. 

►  George  P.  Coughlin,  field  engineer  for 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  been 
assigned  to  southern  Oregon  to  speed 
up  production  of  strategic  minerals. 

►  The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Geol¬ 
ogy  and  Mineral  Industries  is  investi¬ 
gating  tungsten  showings  in  the  Chicken 
Creek  district.  Paul  Fitzsimmons,  a 
graduate  of  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  mapping  a  geological 
quadi^ngle  in  that  district  as  part  of 
his  college  degree  work  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  tungsten  and  other 
strategic  mineral  showings. 

►  Bennett  James,  Gus  Woodward,  and 
“Scotty”  Hayes,  who  have  the  Rabbit 
mine  in  the  Greenhorn  district,  west  of 
Baker,  report  a  vein  of  gold  ore  4  to  5 
ft.  wide  which  mining  men  say  is  one  of 
the  most  important  free-gold  discoveries 
in  the  State  in  recent  years.  In  develop¬ 
ing  the  ore  they  have  made  several  runs 
in  a  5-8tamp  mill,  getting  recoveries  of 
$50  and  more  to  the  ton. 
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CHROME  CLAD 
“RANGER” 
STEEL  TAPE 


TRI-STATE 


Numerous  Developments 
Fail  to  Overtake  Losses 

Western  will  re-treat  tailings  second 
time — Test  case  over  premium  payment 
royalties — Kepner  appointed  as  RFC  en- 


►  The  Tri-State  mining  industry  con¬ 
tinues  its  effort  to  maintain  production 
in  the  face  of  increasing  costs,  low-grade 
ore  reserves,  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor, 
uncertainty  and  delay  in  obtaining  some 
equipment  and  supply  items;  and  the 
added  restrictive  burdens  of  government 
regulations  and  controls  on  private  ini¬ 
tiative.  Although  several  major  com¬ 
panies  have  expanded  their  operations 
and  responded  notably  to  the  war  effort, 
despite  the  difScult  problems  with  which 
they  are  confronted,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  accomplishment  before  the  year’s 
end  of  the  output  forecast  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  only  a  few  months  ago  seems  im¬ 
possible. 

►  Among  the  major  and  more  recent 
expansion  of  operations  in  the  mining 
field  are  the  following:  Kansas  Ex¬ 
plorations,  Inc.,  has  completed  and  placed 
in  operation  its  new  Jasper  mill  on  the 
old  A.  W.  C.  mining  tract  west  of  Joplin. 
Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  has  dis¬ 
mantled  its  Muncie  mill,  northwest  of 
Treece,  Kan.,  and  is  moving  it  to  Duen- 
weg,  east  of  Joplin,  preparatory  to  re¬ 
opening  the  company’s  mine  holdings  in 
that  area  which  have  been  idle  more  than 
a  quarter  century.  Eagle-Picher  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.  has  dewatered  the  north 
shaft  on  the  old  Velie  Leopard  lease, 
west  of  Baxter  Springs;  is  pumping  at 
the  south,  or  mill,  shaft;  and  is  recon¬ 
structing  and  enlarging  steel  derricks 
and  hoppers  over  the  two  shafts  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  shipment  by  rail  of  large  ton¬ 
nages  to  the  company’s  Central  mill, 
south  of  Cardin.  The  latter  company 
also  is  completing  the  reopening  and 
sinking  of  several  shafts  in  the  old 
Galena  and  Wentworth  mining  areas. 
The  Jane  E.  Mining  Co.  has  completed 
the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft  and  has 
started  mining  operations  on  the  Scott 
land,  a  mile  east  of  Hockerville,  and  the 
Dines  Mining  Co.  has  done  the  same  in 
its  development  on  the  Minnie  Douthat 
DeVillers  land,  northeast  of  the  Central 
mill.  With  the  completion  of  a  large 
wooden  derrick-hopper  and  primary 
crushing  plant,  the  Rialto  Mining  Corp. 
has  reopened  the  old  L.  &  G.  property, 
now  designated  as  the  Rialto  No.  4,  and 
is  trucking  ore  to  the  company’s  No.  2 
mill  near  Cardin.  Mining  and  milling 
operations  have  been  resumed  by  the 
Wentworth  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  at 
Wentworth.  Several  smaller  companies, 
including  the  Wade  Brothers,  Smoky 
Hill,  Bingham,  and  Romo  mining  com¬ 
panies,  have  resumed  operations  after 
several  weeks’  suspension  during  the 
summer.  The  MacArthur  Mining  Co. 
continues  its  development  on  the  Embry 
land,  4  miles  west  of  Baxter  Springs, 
and  the  Oldham  Mining  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  two  new  derricks  and  hoppers 
on  the  old  H.,  H.  &  H.  lease,  or  Morrison 
land,  northwest  of  Baxter  Springs.  Har- 


HEAVY 

DUTY 


JACKS 


Day  in,  day  out,  Z>uff« 
Norton  Jacks  ara  giving 
A*1  performances  in  the 
toughest  kind  of  service. 
Built  for  power,  speed, 
economy  and  efficiency 
under  the  most  gruelling 
conditions,  Duff-Norton 
Jacks  cut  your  coats  — 
save  your  timel 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 

Get  yoiu  copy  of  this  valuable  64-page  data 
book  from  your  Mining  Supplies  Distribu¬ 
tor,  or  write  to  us  direct.  It  contains  illus¬ 
trations,  specifications  and  prices  on  the 
complete  Duff-Norton  line  of  standard  and 
specialized  Jacks  for  every  lifting,  lowering, 
pushing  and  pulling  job  in  mill  and  mine. 


<^a44yie  that  HuUt" 

THE  DUFF-NORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Canadian  Plant:  ^  Representatives 

COATICOOK,  QUEBEC  •  in  Principal  Cities 
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BRAUN  DIRECT-DRIVEN  PULVERIZER 


For  Every  Grinding  Operation 
In  The  Metallurgical  Laboratory 

The  Braun  Direct-Driven  Pulverizer  is  designed  to  reduce 
a  wide  variety  of  materials  in  record  time.  This  completely 
self-contained  machine  is  always  ready  to  run  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger,  reducing  samples  to  the  desired  mesh 
at  a  truly  astonishing  rate.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  the  ideal  pulverizer  for  the  busy  laboratory. 

The  Braun  Direct-Driven  Pulverizer  is  driven  by  a  2  h.p. 
motor  built  right  into  the  machine.  No  belts — no  gears — 
no  shafting  or  pulleys  are  used.  The  motor  is  fully  pro¬ 
tected  against  stalling  by  a  thermal  relay  and  against 
dust  by  an  efficient  dust  collector.  The  pulverizer  is  ball 
bearing  equipped  throughout  and  is  permanently  lubri¬ 
cated  at  the  factory  so  that  it  requires  a  minimum  of 
attention  to  keep  it  in  perfect  running  condition. 

The  pulverizer  is  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean  and 
economical  to  maintain.  It  takes  up  such  a  small  space, 
too — less  than  two  by  three  feet.  This  compact,  efficient, 
mechanically  simple  machine  belongs  in  every  mining  or 
metallurgical  laboratory  where  the  work  is  at  all  heavy. 

Write  Dept.  E-10  for  Bulletin  C-135  for  complete  details. 


BRAUN  CORPORATION 

2260  EAST  15TH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

SciENTiric  Supplies  Co. 

San  Francisco,  California  Seattle.  Washington 


►  TRI-STATE 


ris  Mining  Co.  is  driving  a  prospect  drift 
at  its  Aurora  property,  and  its  mill  is 
being  operated  intermittently.  Amer¬ 
ican  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.  is  show¬ 
ing  progress  with  its  development  work 
3  miles  southeast  of  Duenweg.  Western 
Mining  &  Milling  Co.  has  made  several 
changes  in  milling  equipment,  including 
the  addition  tif  large  grinding  rolls,  at 
its  tailings  re-treatment  plant  near 
Cardin.  The  changes  were  designed  not 
so  much  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  as  to  permit  finer  grinding  of  the 
chats  to  be  re-run  in  an  elTort  to  obtain 
every  particle  of  blende  remaining  in  the 
company’s  large  tailing  jiile  near  the 
plant,  which  has  already  been  run  twice, 
according  to  11.  II.  Hartzell  of  Baxter 
Springs,  manager.  Several  other  tailing 
re-treatment  companies  in  the  district, 
including  the  Tri-State  Zinc,  Inc.,  at  its 
Ottawa  and  Sooner  plants,  have  revamped 
and  reconditioned  their  mills  this  year 
to  re-treat  re-run  tailings  in  an  eirort  to 
make  available  every  jiound  of  zinc  con¬ 
centrates  possible  for  use  in  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States. 

►  A  test  case  to  determine  whether  a 
mine  landowner  is  entitled  to  royalty 
jiayments  in  federal  premiums  now  being 
paid  on  above-quota  zinc-lead  produc¬ 
tion,  which  was  filed  Aug.  2!>  in  Jasjier 
County,  Mo.,  circuit  court  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  term,  is  of  jiarticiilar  concern  to 
the  local  mining  industry,  as  consid¬ 
erable  sums  of  money  are  involved,  and 
it  is  the  first  time  the  question  has  been 
raised  legally.  On  Sept.  8,  Circuit  Judge 
Ray  E.  Watson  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  cancellation  of  a 
mining  lease  on  projierty  near  Chitwood, 
which  was  involved  in  the  suit.  The 
injunction  was  issued  without  court 
arguments  by  agreement  of  attorneys 
representing  all  parties,  and  the  case  was 
set  to  he  tried  in  the  regular  court  term 
which  opened  Sept.  21  in  Joplin.  The 
suit  in  ]>oint  was  instituted  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Resources  Corp.,  of  Kansas  City, 
and  J.  W.  Hoffman,  George  W.  Moore, 
and  Jack  Ferneau,  of  Joplin,  against  the 
St.  Louis-Joplin  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.  and 
the  High  Grade  Mining  Co.  It  is  a 
suit  in  equity  dealing  with  the  respective 
rights  of  owners,  lessors,  and  lessees. 
The  temporary  injunction  was  asked  in 
the  filing  of  the  suit  to  prevent  the 
termination  of  a  lease  by  the  St.  Louis- 
Joplin  company,  the  landowner,  because 
of  non-payment  of  royalties  out  of  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  funds  received  and  now 
retained  altogether  by  the  High  Grade 
company. 

►  W.  L.  Kepner,  of  Joplin,  Tri-State 
mine  operator,  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  mining  engineer  for  the  RFC.  He 
succeeds  A.  Ben  Shallit,  of  Washington, 
a  mining  engineer  who  has  been  district 
representative  of  the  federal  agency 
since  early  last  spring.  Kepner,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree  in  mining  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1906, 
will  examine  district  mine  properties 
and  make  recommendations  for  govern¬ 
ment  loans.  He  has  been  manager  of  the 
Guaranty  Mining  &  Royalty  Co.  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  prior  to  that  held 
similar  positions  with  other  district  min¬ 
ing  comjianies. 
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Construction  of  Manganese 
Plant  Is  Stalled 

Old  zinc  mine  reopened  at  Calamine — 
Victory  Mining  Co.  starts  zinc  mill — Good 
lead  hole  drilled  at  Black  Rock 

►  Aiiicricaii  Zinc  Co.,  of  Arkansas,  with 
headquarters  at  Batesville,  Ark.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  electric  sample  drying  plants  at 
both  Cushman  and  Pfeiffer,  Ark.  These 
are  used  to  dry  samples  of  wad  ore  be¬ 
fore  assays  are  made.  The  company  is 
purchasing  this  grade  of  ore  at  both  of 
lliese  points  and  its  stockpiles  keep  grow¬ 
ing  larger  week  by  week.  Its  prospect 
drilling  program,  started  several  weeks 
ago,  is  behind  scliedule  because  of  lack  of 
drilling  equipment,  but  results  of  drill¬ 
ing  to  date  have  been  satisfactory.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ammon,  of  American  Zinc,  stated 
that  plans  for  the  new  manganese  proc¬ 
essing  |)lant  in  the  field  are  still  in  status 
quo.  Most  of  the  high-grade  production 
in  the  Batesville-Cushman  manganese 
lield  was  shipped  to  furnaces  and  the 
low  giade  j)urchased  by  American  Zinc 
at  its  bttying  depots.  A  number  of  new 
niining  men  from  other  sections  have 
entered  the  field  and  several  new  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  under  way  within  from  30 
to  tio  days. 

►  The  production  of  high  grade  is  being 
held  back  to  some  e.xtent  by  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Metal  Reserve  which  has 
opened  up  a  market  at  Batesville  for 
that  class  of  ore.  Phosphorus  is  the  one 
item  in  the  sjtecifications  that  is  difficult 
to  meet  successfully.  Specifications  call 
for  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
If  tills  were  raised  to  1  percent,  much 
of  the  high  grade  that  is  now  going  to 
the  furnaces  would  find  a  market  in 
Batesville. 

►  Hand  and  McCain,  of  Wickes,  in  Polk 
County,  shipped  in  the  first  ore  from 
outside  the  Batesville-Cushman  field  the 
first  week  in  September.  The  crude  ore 
was  of  good  grade,  but  it  needed  milling. 

►  Dr.  Hoxsey  and  associates,  of  Cush¬ 
man,  are  operating  the  Tate  and  Chin 
mines,  and  have  recently  added  the  Ran- 
'iolpii-Chin  property  to  their  group. 

►  The  Walter  H.  Denison  Manganese  & 
Contracting  Co.,  of  Cushman,  the  oldest 
operators  in  the  Batesville-Cushman  field, 
lias  recently  opened  up  some  new  pro- 
fJucing  shafts  on  the  Sleiper  property. 
Prosjiecting  on  the  Bill  Jim  and  Ozark 
jiroperties  is  showing  up  some  good  ore. 
<lood  production  is  being  made  on  the 
•Izark,  Section  16,  Walbert,  Modlin,  and 
Davis  Hill. 

►  The  Arkansas  Manganese  Co.,  of  Cush¬ 
man,  headed  by  Jack  Gibbons,  started 
five  new  shafts  on  the  Aydlotte  property 
the  first  week  in  September. 

►  King  Rogers,  operating  the  Jess  Cros- 
!*er,  Pete  Coleman,  and  Marcus  Smith 
properties,  is  installing  a  new  w’asher 
on  the  Josie  Tate  w'hich  will  be  used  for 
washing  ore  from  the  Pete  Coleman  and 
-Marcus  Smith. 

►  Charles  Sims,  of  Cushman,  mined  from 
the  Reither  and  Kelley  properties  in 


-\ugust.  He  started  a  new  shaft  on  the 
Reither  early  in  Sejitember. 

►  Ben  11.  Bryant  and  Jack  Manning,  of 
Calamine,  are  operating  in  the  Calamine 
zinc  district,  one  of  the  first  opened  in 
the  United  States,  opening  the  old  Fugat 
Hollow  mine,  and  developing  an  excellent 
liody  of  zinc  sulphide  ore.  They  hold,  un¬ 
der  lease,  480  acres  and  are  developing 
some  rich  ore.  .After  sufficient  develop¬ 
ment  tliey  plan  to  erect  a  I'lO-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant  at  Calamine,  to  serve 
tlieir  mines  and  also  to  do  custom  con¬ 
centrating.  In  18')7  zinc  ore  was  smelted, 
by  the  charcoal  process,  at  Calamine,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  old  smelter  is  still 
in  existence. 

►  J.  R.  Thonen,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  announced  recently  that  a  new 
core  drill  rig  and  crew  had  been  added 
to  the  prospecting  crews  operating  in 
Pulaski  and  Saline  counties.  The  bureau 
has  four  rigs  and  crews  in  operation  and 
expects  to  add  another  soon.  Mr.  Thonen, 
regional  engineer,  says  explorations  are 
u|)  to  schedule.  He  announces  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  George  K.  Dale,  and  James  L. 
Valley,  associate  engineers,  to  his  stall 
making  the  survey  for  bau.xite,  and  ex¬ 
pects  two  more  engineers  immediately. 
Surveys  will  soon  be  started  for  quick¬ 
silver,  titanium,  and  antimony,  as  well 
as  Rir  aluminum. 

►  Leo  F.  Wallenborg  and  associates  of 
Batesville,  owners  of  the  Victory  Mining 
Co.,  have  just  comjileted  a  zinc  concen¬ 
trating  mill  near  Eaton,  Law'rence 
County.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  7o 
tons  per  day  and  is  on  Cypress  Creek, 
thus  being  assured  an  adequate  supply 
of  water.  J.  B.  Butler,  pioneer  mill  man 
of  the  Lawrence-Sharp  County  field,  is 
in  charge  of  the  operation.  This  mill, 
besides  milling  its  own  ore,  will  do  cus¬ 
tom  milling  for  other  smaller  zinc  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  vicinity. 

►  The  Gibson  lead  mine,  in  the  Clear 
Springs  settlement,  near  Black  Rock,  is 
showing  some  good  ore.  The  drill  hole  on 
which  the  shaft  is  being  sunk  show’ed 
good  ore  from  51  to  68  ft. 

►  Bryant  and  Manning,  of  Calamine, 
have  opened  up  a  good  deposit  of  jack 
on  the  old  Fugate  mine,  in  Fugate  Hol¬ 
low,  near  Calamine. 

►  C.  H.  Gunter,  of  Smithville,  has  taken 
a  lease  on  the  old  Casper  mine,  near 
Smithville.  It  carries  a  blanket  vein  of 
jack  from  12  to  18  in.  thick,  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  ore.  He  expects  to 
start  operations  on  the  property  soon. 

►  The  Leader  Hollow  mine,  at  Rush, 
Marion  County,  owned  by  George  and 
Julius  Shepp  and  associates,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  shipped  the  first  car  of  zinc  car¬ 
bonate  concentrates  early  in  September. 
They  have  opened  up  a  fine  face  of  ore 
a-pproximately  18  ft.  wide  and  24  ft. 
high,  in  a  well-defined  fault.  The  ore  is 
disseminated  ore  and  yields  15  percent 
concentrates,  which  run  from  44  to  45 
percent  metallic  zinc.  They  are  milling 
their  ore  in  a  75-tori  plant,  equipped  with 
crusher,  three  sets  of  rolls  and  rougher 
and  cleaner  jigs. 

►  The  Edith  mine,  at  Rush,  Marion 
County,  which  had  been  shut  down  for 
several  weeks  because  of  lack  of  com¬ 
pressor  power,  started  operations  again 
about  the  third  week  in  September. 


Write  for  your  ropy 
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AND  MAKE  THEM  LAST 
LONGER  THAN  NEW  ONES 


Are  you  having  trouble  getting  delivery  on  replace¬ 
ment  rollers,  roils,  grousers,  sprockets,  and  idler 
wheels?  If  you  ore  then  you  wont  a  copy  of  Stoody 
Company's  new  16  page  booklet  "Pointers  on  Re¬ 
building  and  Hard-Facing  Construction  Equipment" 
which  shows  how  worn  tractor  ports  ore  mode  better 
than  new  by  hard-facing. 

As  an  example  it  shows  how  you  can  rebuild  a  worn 
roller  originally  costing  $30.00  with  $3.50  worth  of 
Coated  Stoody  Self-Hardening,  and  make  it  last 
twice  as  long  as  a  new  one.  It  shows  how  you  can 
recondition  a  grouser  blade  costing  $5.50  with  $1.75 
worth  of  material  and  get  1 50  percent  longer  service. 
It  explains  how  similar  savings  can  be  effected  by 
hard-facing  rails,  sprockets,  and  idlers. 

All  procedures  are  in  simple  table  form  and  each  ex¬ 
planation  is  accompanied  by  explanatory  drawings. 


To  get  your  copy  of  "Point¬ 
ers"  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon.  There  is  no  cost 
involved  and  you  will  not 
be  obligated  in  any  way. 

1  •  ••  I 

1 
I 
f 
I 
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STOODY  COMPANY 


1134  West  Siauson  Avenue  •  Whittier,  California 


IRON  COUNTRY 

District  on  Way  to 
Making  Quota 

New  washer  at  Dunwoody  mine — Lloyd 
mine  breaks  hoisting  record — Sherwood  de¬ 
veloping  main  orebody 

►  All  forecasts  are  optimistic  for  the 
shipping  of  90,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  government.  Several  mines 
have  completed  their  shipments  for  this 
year  and  are  already  busy  stripping  to 
make  more  ore  available  for  the  next 
season.  Several  new  properties  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  for  production  in  1943, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  requirements 
will  be  raised  to  100,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  annually. 

►  rickands,  Mather  &  Co.  have  recently 
completed  a  small  washing  plant  at  the 
Dunwoody  mine,  at  Chisholm,  Minn. 
Production  is  now  coming  from  the  plant, 
from  the  pit  directly,  and  also  from  the 
shaft.  Over  a  million  yards  of  surface 
material  has  been  removed  in  the  past 
year.  'Phis  mine  is  one  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Mesabi  Range. 

►  The  Lloyd  mine,  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Co.,  at  North  Lake,  Marquette 
Range,  broke  its  record  in  August  for 
ore  hoisted  in  a  single  month.  This  is  the 
fourth  Cleveland-Cliffs  property  to 
break  its  previous  record-  under  the 
“More  Ore  to  Win  the  War”  program  of 
the  company.  The  others  were  the  Maas 
and  Negaunee  mines,  at  Negaunee,  and 
the  Cliffs  Shaft  mine,  at  Ishpeming. 

►  Cleveland-Cliffs  has  finished  a  steel 
stocking  trestle  at  the  Cliff  Shaft  mine, 
at  Ishpeming.  This  will  add  to  future 
efficiency  by  reducing  the  cost  of  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  in  the  future. 

►  In  an  election  conducted  by  the  NLRB 
at  the  No.  1,  2,  and  3  Davidson  mines,  at 
Iron  River,  on  Sept.  12,  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO)  was  selected 
as  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees 
by  a  vote  of  156  to  11. 

►  At  the  new  Inland  property,  the  Sher¬ 
wood  mine,  near  Iron  River,  drifting  on 
the  1,000-ft.  level,  has  reached  the  main 
orebody.  Production  will  begin  as  soon 
as  develoj)ment  work  in  progress  makes 
ore  accessible. 

►  Republic  Steel  Corp.  is  stripping  on  its 
Columbia  property,  south  of  Crystal 
Falls,  to  uncover  an  orebody  adaptable  to 
open-pit  mining  which  lies  on  this  prop¬ 
erty  and  on  the  adjacent  Tobin  mine 
property.  The  Tobin  is  also  operated  by 
Republic. 


Survey  Outlines  New 
Chromite  Deposit 

HE  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
has  announced  the  publication  of 
maps  and  magnetometer  results 
obtained  in  a  survey  of  a  chromite  de¬ 
posit  on  Casper  Mountain,  Natrona 
County,  Wyo.,  by  E.  L.  and  H.  K.  Steph¬ 
enson,  Survey  geologists.  The  occurrence 
is  described  as  a  vertical,  tabular  deposit 


in  metaniorphic  rocks,  close  to  an  igne¬ 
ous  contact.  The  largest  body  is  2,500  ft 
long,  from  100  to  400  ft.  wide,  and  knowr. 
to  be  500  ft.  in  vertical  extent  in  one 
place.  Analyses  given  of  cleaned  samples 
range  from  13  to  45  percent  chromite, 
with  a  chromite-iron  ratio  ranging  be 
tween  0.16  and  1.14.  Iron  content  ranges 
between  17  and  28  percent. 


CANADA 


Golden  Manitou  to  Increase 
Capacity 

Copper  and  manganese  found  in  Labra¬ 
dor — Important  chromite  discoveries  in 
Manitoba — Western  base-metal  production 
in  jeopardy  on  account  of  labor  conditions 

►  The  average  weekly  wage  rate  of  the 
entire  mining  industry  in  the  Dominion 
on  June  1  was  $34.46.  Calculations  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  also  show  averages  for  non- 
ferrous  metal  workers  at  $30.97,  non- 
metallic  mining  at  $31.00,  and  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  at  $33.59.  Agitation 
at  several  steel  plants  for  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  9ic.  an  hour  in  the  basic  wage 
rate  is  regarded  as  a  critical  test  of 
the  policy  at  Ottawa  to  control  wages 
and  the  whole  price  structure.  The  aver¬ 
age  wages  cited  do  not  include  the  cost- 
of-living  bonus  that  has  moved  up  to 
$4.25  a  week.  With  the  federal  wage 
policy  at  stake,  new  efforts  have  been 
made  to  slow  up  the  labor  turnover. 
National  Selective  Service  requires  that 
seven  days’  notice  be  given  before  an 
employee  is  dismissed  or  before  he  leaves 
his  job.  As  a  control  measure,  any  gold 
miner  who  quits  his  job  will  be  given  the 
strict  alternative  of  either  going  into 
base-metal  mining  or  into  the  armed 
forces.  There  is  a  serious  need  for 
more  miners  to  maintain  maximum  out¬ 
put  of  nickel,  copper,  and  other  strategic 
metals. 


QUEBEC 


►  The  successful  operation  of  the  new 
600-ton  concentrator  at  Golden  Manitou 
Mines  has  led  to  an  extended  contract 
between  the  company  and  Metals  Re¬ 
serve  Co.  for  another  30,000  tons  of  con¬ 
centrates  for  delivery  in  the  18  months 
after  March  1,  1943.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  daily  shipments  of  100 
tons  of  zinc  concentrates  over  a  two-year 
period  from  July  1  this  year.  Concen¬ 
trator  capacity  is  to  be  increased  50 
percent  and  mine  workings  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  present  bottom  level  at 
620  ft.  down  to  1,100  ft.  It  is  reported 
that  shipments  of  concentrates  have  been 
averaging  59  percent  zinc  and  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  gold  and  silver  content. 

►  Perron  Gold  Mines,  at  the  east  end  of 
Quebec’s  northern  mineral  belt,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  open  up  a  block  of  new  levels. 
No  stoping  has  been  done  below  the 
1,025-ft.  horizon.  K.  A.  Davis,  mine 
manager,  reports  that  reserves  assure 
mill  operation  at  the  rate  of  425  tons 
daily  for  another  18  months.  Labor 
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"YES  SIR,  YOU'VE 
GOT  TO 
CONCENTJIATE' 
MORE  THAN  EVER 

NOW "  _  ^  . 


Betty  Theriault,  of  Malarctic,  Quebec,  is  a 
discriminating  reader  at  the  age  of  three 


shortage  has  effected  lowering  the  mill 
rate  to  360  tons  a  day.  The  No.  34  vein 
has  been  explored  down  to  the  1,375-ft. 
level  and  development  is  in  progress  on 
the  2,000  level. 

►  It  is  reported  that  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  copper  ore  have  been  made  in 
the  20,000  sq.mi.  concession  held  by  the 
Ilollinger-controlled  Labrador  Mining  & 
Kxploration  Co.  in  Labrador.  The  area 
is  already  known  to  contain  iron  de- 
{losits  that  may  develop  into  one  of  the 
great  iron-ore  sources  of  the  future.  Un¬ 
developed  gossan  outcrops  have  afforded 
good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  im¬ 
portant  non-ferrous  deposits  exist,  but 
until  recent  developments,  this  was  only 
a  probability.  It  is  also  reported  that 
a  large  manganese  deposit  has  been 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area. 


.  .  and  I'm  the  table  that  can  do  it  for  you.  When  I'm 
on  the  job,  the  gongue  yields  maximum  recoveries  of  min¬ 
eral  values.  You'll  never  catch  me  wasting  valuable  war 
production  time  by  ollowing  prime  materials  to  go  into 
middlings  for  retreatment  or  into  tailings  as  a  total  loss." 


SuperDuty  Diagonal  Deck  Concentrating  Tables  answer  the 
demand  for  greater  war  production.  Step  up  YOUR  daily 
output  by  taking  advantage  of  more  and  richer  concen¬ 
trates  along  with  less  and  leaner  tailings,  possible  only 
with  these  tables.  Save  valuable  time  and  labor,  as  well 
as  money,  through  the  large  savings  in  recoveries  that  are 
yours  when  you  lue  SuperDuty  Tables.  Investigate  the 
many  advantages — today. 


MANITOBA 


►  In  the  Bird’s  River  area  of  northern 
Manitoba  discoveries  of  chromite  are  be¬ 
ing  made  which  may  prove  up  one  of 
tlie  greatest  strategic  metal  finds  of  the 
war  period.  Already,  deposits  of  sufficient 
extent  have  been  found  to  assure  com¬ 
mercial  development  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  Although  the  area  had  been  visited 
by  prospectors  for  many  years,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  John  Lapin,  a  Latvian  set¬ 
tler,  to  stake  the  first  claims  for  chro¬ 
mite  fifteen  years  ago.  Lapin  was  un¬ 
able  to  arouse  interest  in  his  find.  Also 
some  years  ago.  Rube  Sweezey,  a  pros¬ 
pector,  staked  some  claims  for  chromite 
in  the  area,  but  did  not  consider  them 
sufficiently  important  to  put  them  on 
record.  However,  in  1937,  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  backing  of  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Page,  of 
Winnipeg,  Sweezey  staked  new  claims  in 
the  area.  These  holdings,  along  with  ad¬ 
jacent  ones  belonging  to  the  Mac  Syndi¬ 
cate,  also  of  Winnipeg,  were  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  which  will  carry  on  with 
active  development.  The  area  controlled 
by  this  company  is  known  to  contain  at 
least  one  outcropping  of  minable  propor¬ 
tions,  about  2,500  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide. 
In  June  of  this  year.  Dr.  G.  M.  Brownell, 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba  geological 
department,  acting  in  behalf  of  Gods 
Lake  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  arrived  in  the 
area  to  examine  the  Lapin  claim.  After 
studying  the  local  geology  and  having 
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IVIansanese  Steel  Castings  for  shocks  and  abrasion. 
Chromium-Nickel  Alloy  Castings  tor  heat  and  cor¬ 
rosion  resistance. 

Power  Shovel  Dippers.  Dredge  and  Industrial  Pumps. 
Welding  Materialslor  reclamation  and  hard-surfacing. 


Veteran  Weldor  Tells  How  to 

Something  from  Practically  Toothing 

By  1).  B.  Bice,  Aniftco  Welding  Engineer 


MANITOBA 


some  work  done  to  expose  outcrops,  he 
staked  a  number  of  claims,  which  remain 
the  property  of  the  God’s  Lake  company. 
During  the  siimmer  of  1942,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Bateman,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  son  of  the  Metals  Controller  of 
Canada,  was  sent  into  the  area.  He  did 
geological  mapping,  made  dip-needle  sur¬ 
veys,  and  worked  out  the  characteristic 
field  relationships  of  the  chromite  de- 
j)osits,  all  of  which  work  was  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  parties  engaged  in  prospecting. 
Typically,  the  chromite  occurs  as  seams 
in  peridotite,  parallel  to  and  from  oO 
to  100  ft.  away  from  its  contact  with 
gabbro  country  rock.  Most  of  the  chro¬ 
mite  is  of  low  grade,  samples  ranging 
from  5  to  .‘10  ]»ercent  chromic  oxide.  Bulk 
samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Ore  Dress¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Laboratory  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  where  a  suitable  llowslu'et  is  being 
developed  to  beneficiate  the  ores. 


In  an  inter\iew  with  “Pop”  Braun,  who 
keeps  ecfuipincnt  in  service  for  Weston  & 
Brooker  Company,  at  their  quarry,  (himak, 
Ceorgia,  some  hints  were  dropj)ed  which 
may  prove  hel|)ful  to  other  maintenance 
men  and  job  weldors.  ^Phis  company  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  volume  of  granite  and  the 
ahusivefiess  of  shot  granite  on  c\ca\ating 
equi[>ment  is  well  known. 

W’hen  the  writer  slo[)f)ed  in,  “Poj)”  was 
making  a  final  inspection  of  a  dipper  he 
had  been  working  (»n.  “What  are  you 
doing  to  this  one!*”,  he  was  asked. 

“ "Paking  a  crack  at  the  .laps,”  said  Pop, 
“hy  making  something  out  af  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  W^e  had  this  old  dipper,  which  had 
been  held  for  a  spare,  and  1  iigured  that  if 
we  could  build  it  up  so  that  it  would  be 
serviceable,  it  would  do  the  job  until  the 
.laps  were  licked  and  then  we  could  get 
a  new  one.” 

“Pop”  rejmrfed  that  the  dipper  was 
badly  worn  all  around,  but  that  there  were 
no  real  cracks  in  it.  He  used  this  method: 

Short  pieces  of  molybdenum-manga- 
nesest  eel  lil  ler  bars — bot  h  n  mi  ml  and  square, 
were  tacked  on  along  the  edge  of  the  worn 
down  lip  and  \msco  INickel  Manganese 
steel  rod  (now  replaced  by  V-Mang  mo¬ 


lybdenum-manganese  steel  rod)  applied 
to  till  in  around  the  bars  and  to  round 
out  the  shape.  (Sge  A201.) 

The  space  between  the  teeth  was  built 
up  similarly.  Where  the  lip  is  thick  and 
much  metal  had  worn  away,  “Pop”  used  a 
piece  of  manganese  steel  cut  from  si-rap  to 
make  a  “backer.”  This  was  welded  in 
place,  providing  the  preliminary  shape  and 
several  round  filler  bars  were  placed  on 
the  outside  to  make  up  the  thickness  and 
for  reinforcement.  Built  up  in  this  way, 
you  have  a  lip  that  “can  take  it,”  to  quote 
■Mr.  Braun,  “pro\ided,  of  course,  that  you 
use  a  good  rod  like  Amsco’s.” 

“Pop”  tacked  a  filler  bar  on  the  edge  of 
the  outside  tooth  bases,  as  shown  (  \2fl6), 
to  protect  the  rest  of  tlie  tooth  bases,  re¬ 
tarding  wear  at  that  point.  It  is  easy  to 
do,  almost  a  ready-made  job  because  of 
the  rounded  edge,  and  does  not  cost  much, 
he  reports. 

Note  how  the  heel  has  been  built  up  at 
the  corners.  I'our  or  five  round  or  square 
bars  are  bent  cold,  tacked  on,  and  welding 
rod  filled  in  betweiui  so  as  to  present  a 
good  heavy  pad  to  take  the  wear.  'Fhe 
lalchkeeper  was  built  up  similarly. 

W  ear  was  almost  unnoticeable  on  a  dip¬ 
per  salvaged  in  the  .same  manner,  which 
had  been  in  service  nearly  seven  months. 

When  asked  if  he  used  Amsco  Hard 
Surfacing  Welding  Bods,  “Pop”  stated: 

“We  don’t  use  them  much  here  because 
the  stone  is  hard  enough  to  work-harden 
the  manganese  steel  so  that  we  get  mighty 
good  wear  from  it.  In  handling  softer,  more 
abrasive  stone,  1  would  use  some  kind  of 
hard  facing,  like  Amsco  liconomy.” 

Thanks,  “Pop”  Braun,  maybe  this  in¬ 
formation  will  enable  other  weldors  to 
“take  a  crack  at  the  .laps”  by  making 
present  equipment,  subject  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  last  longer  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Amsco  Beclamalion  and  Hard- 
Surfacing  .Materials. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


►  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  is  becoming  progressively  more 
acute,  and  so  far  as  the  mining  industry 
is  concerned  the  condition  not  only  is 
seriously  restricting  the  production  of 
many  essential  products  such  as  coal, 
but  even  threatens  to  force  the  closing 
of  the  copper  mines,  producing  what  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  most  “critical” 
of  all  war  metals.  Recent  attempts  by 
the  National  Selective  Service  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  situation  have  proved  utterly  in- 
oUectual  in  aiding  the  base-metal  min¬ 
ing  industry,  but  have  had  disruptive 
consequences  to  gold  mining.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  situation  is  the  ceiling  on 
wages,  which  was  designed  to  curb  the 
menace  of  inflation.  Desirable  as  the 
objective  was,  this  ceiling  was  adopted 
only  after  the  scale  of  wages  in  war  and 
government-operated  industries  had  been 
allowed  to  attain  a  level  far  above  that 
obtaining  in  industry  in  general,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best-paid  trades  such  as  mining. 
Output  has  been  so  far  reduced  at  both 
the  Britannia  and  Granby  copper-mining 
operations  that  each  is  operating  at  a 
loss.  It  is  felt  that  the  only  method  of 
encouraging  miners  to  return  to  these 
properties  is  by  an  inducement  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages.  As  it  is  not 
likely  that  shipbuilding  and  other  w^ar 
industry  will  have  satisfied  workmen  if 
their  wage  scale  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  that  of  the  basic  industries,  so  it 
apjiears  that  if  w'ages  are  to  be  raised 
to  the  necessary  level,  the  copper-mining 
operations  will  have  to  be  subsidized 
and  in  the  ease  of  the  coal  mines  the 
increase  in  wages  will  have  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  an  increase  in  the 
])rice  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  government  will  be  able 
to  effect  a  coordination  of  effort  among 
its  many  departments  and  agencies  witli 
a  view  to  correcting  an  ominous  labor 
situation  in  the  mining  industrv. 


Itiillrtiii  Wil-  W  pictures 
purls  used  in  ntuny 
industries  IhiU  can  be 
"ntade  to  do"  by  salriujc 
weldimj. 


►  The  mine  and  mill  of  Bayonne  Considi- 
dated  Mines,  Ltd.,  in  the  Nelson  division, 
have  been  closed  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Bavonne  is  a  direct  war  casualtv, 
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Macassa  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  gold  mining 
camp,  showing  the  450-ton  mill  and  main  shaft.  The  1940  dividend  of  3Sc,  a 
share  was  repeated  in  1941 


as  the  mine  was  paying  an  operating 
profit  and  development  had  proved  very 
encouraging.  Lack  of  sufficient  labor  to 
provide  a  competent  operating  crew  is 
the  reason  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
company.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  00.3  tons  of  ore  averaging  .$27.15 
per  ton  were  milled,  much  of  this  ore 
originating  in  the  newly  developed  high- 
grade  vein  on  the  third  level.  Before 
closing  operations  the  downward  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  vein  was  traced,  without 
diminution  to  the  fourth  level. 

►  The  production  of  zinc  concentrate  by 
Zincton  Mines,  Ltd.,  has  been  reduced  by 
30  percent  in  the  past  few  weeks  as  a 
result  of  underground  men  leaving  the 
operation  to  obtain  employment  at  other 
mines  in  the  district  where  a  higher 
wage-scale  is  in  effect.  The  proper  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  have  been  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  raise  the  Zincton  scale  to  the 
same  level  as  that  obtaining  at  other 
mining  operations.  The  company  has  been 
shipping  approximately  1,000  tons  of 
56  percent  zinc  concentrate  monthly,  but 
now  is  unable  to  maintain  this  much- 
needed  output.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  mine  is  excellent"  and  warrants  a 
further  expansion  in  tonnage  if  the 
necessary  labor  could  be  found.  Zincton 
is  a  wholly-owned  suhsidiary  of  Sheep 
Creek  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 


NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 


►  Eldorado  Gold  Mines,  following  a 
two-year  shutdown  of  the  pitch-blende 
mine  at  Great  Hear  Lake,  is  running  its 
radium  refinery  at  Port  Hope  24  hours 
a  day  on  war  orders.  The  annual  report 
stated  that  eight  byproducts  were  being 
marketed.  In  July,  plans  were  announced 
for  reopening  the  mine  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  stocks  of  concentrates  for  the  re¬ 
finery.  Purchase  of  about  .$250,000  of 
supplies  has  been  required  for  shipment 
to  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  a  favorable 
priority  has  been  granted  for  obtaining 
this  and  other  material  needed  at  the 
refinery.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
company  reported  finished  prducts.  in¬ 
cluding  radium  on  loan  or  rental,  valued 
at  $439,887,  concentrates  at  $622,930, 
and  stores  and  supplies  worth  .$222,548. 


Censorship  has  restrained  the  company 
from  issuing  any  statements  on  current 
operations. 

►  Following  reorganization  of  Slave 
Lake  Gold  Mines  as  International  Tung¬ 
sten  Mines,  the  mine,  located  on  Outpost 
Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  provide  increased  production 
of  tungsten,  gold,  and  copper.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  W.  Davis,  reports  that  the  mine 
will  become  Canada’s  major  tungsten 
producer  after  the  flowsheet  has  been 
altered  and  new  units  have  been  installed 
in  the  mill.  In  June  shaft  sinking  was 
started  at  a  point  2,000  ft.  from  the 
Xo.  1  shaft,  and  this  is  reported  to 
have  opened  favorable  ore.  The  main  oi  e- 
body  has  also  been  extended  to  a  depth 
of  525  ft.  by  the  opening  of  a  new  level. 
,1.  C.  Byrne  is  mine  manager. 

►  In  September  Consolidated  Smelters 
closed  the  Bo.x  mine,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Athabaska,  for  the  duration.  The 
mill,  with  capacity  estimated  at  1,.500 
tons  a  day,  started  operations  in  July, 
1939.  Total  investment  in  the  property 
may  amount  to  $3,000,000,  including  a 
22-mile  transmission  line  connecting  with 
a  large  hydroelectric  plant  at  Welling¬ 
ton  Lake.  With  the  mill  treating  1.200 
tons  daily  of  ore,  grading  under  .$2  a 
ton,  a  small  operating  profit  was  re¬ 
ported.  Estimates  of  ore  reserves  run 
into  millions  of  tons. 

►  Thompson-Lundmark  Gold  ilin.es.  in 
the  Yellowknife  River  area,  has  j)aid  off 
more  than  a  third  of  loans  totaling 
$700,000  and  has  built  up  ore  reserves 
of  45,000  tons  averaging  .$22.28  a  ton. 
Tile  jnesident,  G.  R.  Burge,  reported  at 
the  annual  meeting  that  satisfactory  de¬ 
velopment  was  proceeding  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  ore  discovery  in  the  Kim  vein  and 
on  the  Fraser  vein,  which  has  produced 
most  of  the  mill  feed,  and  that  the  Treas¬ 
ure  Island  and  several  other  veins  are 
being  explored.  The  Kim  vein  has  been 
opened  up  to  a  depth  of  600  ft.  and  the 
Fraser  vein  down  to  750  ft.  The  Fraser 
shaft  is  to  be  deepened  as  soon  as  favor¬ 
able  indications  are  secured  from  a  iiro- 
jected  diamond-drilling  program.  With 
the  mill  averaging  105  tons  daily,  ojierat- 
ing  profit  amounts  to  about  -$35,000  a 
month.  Fred  W’.  Thompson,  of  Hailey- 
bury.  Out.,  made  the  original  discovery 


Cost-Saving 
Metallurgy 
and  Equipment 
fo  Recover 
Siraiegie 
Minerals 


Pan-American  is  today  concen¬ 
trating  27  years’  experience  on 
metallurgical  research  for  better 
ways  to  recover  strategic  miner¬ 
als  —  manganese,  molybdenum, 
tin,  tungsten.  Time-  and  money¬ 
saving  methods  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  have  already  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  several  clients.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  able  to  help  improve 
your  metallurgy.  An  inquiry  in¬ 
volves  no  obligation. 


Pan-American  equipment  for  the 
same  purpose: 


DRILL  CLEANER:  Is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  drlH  steel  for  users,  and 
1^  I  hours  of  wasted  effort. 
I  I  Knocks  the  tightest  plug  out 

of  drill  steel  ini  to  2  minutes. 


FLOTATION  Ma¬ 
chines:  High  metal 
lurgical  capacity 
and  efficiency  in  re¬ 
lation  to  cell  capac¬ 
ity.  Constant  design 
improvement  for  15 
years.  Widely  used 
thruout  the  world. 


JIGS:  for  mechan¬ 
ical  concentration 
of  heavy  minerals 
Standard  equipment 
on  gold  dredgesand 
in  mill  operations. 
Now  used  in  modern¬ 
izing  tin.mangonese 
and  chrome  plants. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

820  Parker  St,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  U.S.  A. 

Design.MctallurgicalTest-  /V-V\ 
ing  and  Field  Consulting 
Service;  Manufacturers  of 
Mill  and  Placer  Recovery 
Equipment. 
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JEFFREY* 

the  nttiwnate  in 
wnadern  mine 
equipment 


FANS 


Jtffray  •fftre  Mintltt*  •niInMrini 
•nd  Mrvie*  fatllltiM  for  coal  and  matal  mini 
vontllatlan  fraai  the  taiall  truck  mino  to  tko 
Biodorn  fully  moohanliod  mino.  Joffroy  oaulp* 
aiont  ineludot  a  full  ranio  from  tho  AOradyao 
M  Idiot  up  to  tho  Aorodyno  fan  with  aa  output 
of  lOO.OPO  eu.  ft.  par  minuta.  Writa  for  full  par* 
ticularo. 


MINE 

LOCOMO 

TIVES 


tri!ci('’oauoo 

to  moot  your  specific  condition  In  aoal  and 
metal  mining.  Trolley,  cable  reel,  storage  battery 
and  combination  trolley  and  storage  battery  units 
are  available.  Catalog  No.  S55  gives  complete  de¬ 
tails. 


JEFFREY- 

TRAYLOR 


Electric  Vibrating  Equipment 

Precision  units  for  handling  all  classes  of  mate¬ 
rial  are  included  in  J-T  screens,  feeders,  way- 
trols.  conveyers,  dryers  and  coolers.  Capacities 
vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  tons  per  hour. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  lubricate — no  mechanical 
adjustments  necessary.  Write  for  full  descriptive 
literature  on  J-T  units. 


'  THE  JEFFREY 
I  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

COiUMtUS  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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Overhead  tram  at  Slscoe  Gold  Mines.  Ltd. 
Siscoe,  Quebec 


NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 


and  holds  office  as  first  vice-president.  R. 
J,  Armstrong  is  mine  manager. 

►  Negus  Mines,  which  started  production 
with  a  60-ton  mill  in  February  1939,  re¬ 
ports  gold  recovery  of  $75,729  in  July, 
averaging  $34.85  a  ton.  Output  for  the 
first  seven  months  this  year  totals  $457,- 
221,  as  against  $422,184  in  the  same 
period  in  1941.  The  property  has  been 
developed  from  a  735-ft.  shaft.  North 
and  south  ore  zones  have  been  disclosed 
16  veins.  The  last  report  on  reserves 
was  25,460  tons.  J,  G.  McNiven  is  mine 
manager  and  Cliarles  McCrea  president. 
Negus  Mines  buys  its  electric  power  from 
Consolidated  Smelters,  which  latter  com¬ 
pany  operates  the  nearby  Con  and  Rycon 
mines. 


YUKON  TERRITORY 


►  Although  prospecting  and  develop¬ 
ment  liave  been  necessarily  curtailed  by 
the  shortage  of  labor.  The  Yukon  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  op¬ 
erating  all  ten  of  its  bucket-line  dredges. 
The  company  announces  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
continuation  of  necessary  operating  sup¬ 
plies  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
season  and  for  next  year. 

►  Clear  Creek  Placers,  Ltd.,  a  McRae- 
Patty  company,  is  assembling  a  5-cu.ft. 
bucket-line  dredge  on  the  Left  Fork  of 
Clear  Creek,  and  expects  to  commence 
dredging  by  the  first  of  this  season,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  The  company’s 
dragline  dredge,  wnich  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  placer-mining  operation, 
is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
larger  dredge. 

►  Much  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
of  the  Treadwell  Yukon  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States 
Public  Roads  Administration  at  White¬ 
horse,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  highway  now  nearing  completion. 
No  sale  of  mining  properties  has  yet 
been  reported. 

►  Holbrook  Dredging  Company  is  again 
conducting  its  gold-dredging  operation 
in  the  Sixtymile  district,  having  re¬ 
floated  its  dredge  after  its  sinking  last 
spring. 


MEXICO 


Fresnillo  Workers'  Strike 
Settled  By  President 

El  Bote  settles  by  concessions — Silver  price 
ceiling  for  Mexican  consumers — Coopera, 
tives  to  get  stiver  subsidy — New  graphite 
deposit  in  Sinaloa 

►  Mining  in  Mexico  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  the  industry  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  stride,  owing  to  difficul¬ 
ties  and  delays  in  obtaining  equipment 
and  to  inadequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  there  are  much 
brighter  aspects:  exports  are  definitely 
in  the  upswing,  the  higher  silver  price 
is  unmistakably  beneficial,  and  labor  has 
buckled  down  to  work. 

►  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho 
stressed  mining  in  his  annual  message 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  1942-43  Con¬ 
gress  on  Sept.  1.  He  reported  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  agreement  with 
Metal  Reserve,  mining  production  had 
increased  in  worth  from  33,665,301  pesos 
in  May,  1941,  to  67,889,975  pesos  last 
May  and  that  the  value  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  first  five  months  of  1942 
was  321,943,000  pesos,  compared  with 
620,016,000  pesos  in  all  last  year.  The 
president  added  that  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
mining  works  permits  granted,  that 
wider  credits  are  allowing  the  working 
of  many  low-grade  tracts,  and  that  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  are  being  obtained  from 
exploration  by  mixed  Mexican-American 
geological  commissions  in  various  parts 
of  Mexico  under  the  pact  with  the  United 
States  government. 

►  Employees  of  the  Fresnillo  Co.,  Fres¬ 
nillo,  Zacatecas,  3,200  in  number,  went 
out  on  strike  to  enforce  their  demands 
for  a  50  percent  increase  in  wages.  The 
union  rejected  a  compromise  offer  made 
by  the  company  to  settle  for  600,000 
pesos  ($126,500)  cash  payment  to  cover 
wage  and  other  claims  sought  for  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  contract  now 
in  force.  This  offer  was  made  during 
conversations  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Labor  Ministry,  seeking  to 
avert  a  strike.  After  12  days  the  strikers 
went  back  to  work  when  President 
Camacho  intervened  and  persuaded  them 
to  accept  a  10  percent  increase. 

►  A  new  wage  increase,  this  time  of 
1.25  pesos  (27c.)  a  day  per  worker,  has 
been  granted  by  Cia.  Minera  de  El  Boleo, 
S.  A.,  Santa  Rosalia,  Baja  California. 
This  is  a  French-owned  copper  mining 
company.  The  raise,  which  is  provided 
in  a  new  agreement  with  the  national 
miners’  union  that  was  arranged  by  the 
labor  ministry,  increases  the  company’s 
yearly  expenses  by  600,000  pesos  ($126,- 
000 ) .  During  the  past  year,  El  Boleo  has 
increased  pay  several  times.  The  workers 
convinced  the  ministry  that  they  must 
have  higher  wages  because  of  soaring 
living  costs  and  because  the  company  is 
doing  very  well  with  its  copper  sales. 

►  Lie.  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano,  who, 
before  he  became  president  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Latin  American  Workers, 
was  Mexico’s  labor  lord  as  secretary  gen- 
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eral  of  the  Confederation  of  Mexican 
Workers,  has  announced  that  he  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  council  to  regulate  the  Mex¬ 
ican  mining  industry.  Assuring  higher 
and  sustained  production,  especially  of 
products  that  war  works  demand,  is  the 
aim  of  this  organization,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  going  this  fall.  The  council, 
Ijombardo  Toledano  explained,  will  ar¬ 
range  that  the  companies  will  produce 
to  a  maximum  and  that  every  mine 
worker  will  do  a  good  job  every  shift. 
That,  he  said,  will  follow  through  the 
pledges  of  all-out  work  and  service  min¬ 
ing  employers  and  workers  have  made  the 
government  as  cooperation  in  its  war 
program  to  raise  and  sustain  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  for  the 
duration.  Industrial  peace  was  made  by 
Cia.  Minera  El  Bote,  S.  A.,  Zacatecas, 
Zacatecas,  with  revision  of  its  labor 
contract  which  allows  a  general  10-per¬ 
cent  wage  increase  and  several  other 
concessions.  The  revision  was  arranged 
under  supervision  of  the  labor  ministry. 

►  The  silver  production  tax  provided  by 
the  Mining  Tax  and  Duties  law  of  Aug. 
30,  1934,  is  suspended  during  the  time 
(apparently  for  the  duration,  for  the  de¬ 
cree  mentions  no  period,  only  remarking 
that  this  is  a  war  emergency  measure) 
this  decree  is  in  effect.  The  extra  12  par¬ 
ent  levy  on  silver  exports  is  also  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  life  of  this  decree,  and 
the  ministry  is  commissioned  to  execute 
the  decree  in  all  its  aspects  and  to  de¬ 
cide  all  matters  that  may  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  This  measure  has  been 
hailed  with  general  satisfaction  by  the 
Mexican  mining  industry.  Mexico  City 
mining  and  financial  circles  are  jubilant 
about  the  45c.  silver  price,  seeing  it  as 
giving  the  Mexican  mining  industry  an 
annual  income  of  $8,000,000  (U.  S. ),  a 
most  important  sum  for  Mexico  and 
which  would  have  a  far-reaching  and 
beneficial  affect  upon  national  economy. 
.Some  of  these  sources  anticipate  that  the 
silver  price  will  eventually  go  as  high  as 
72c.  High  silver  prices  have  already 
prompted  the  resumption  of  work  on 
many  low-grade  tracts  which  had  long 
been  abandoned  or  but  little  exploited 
during  the  mining  depression.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  is  also  stimulating  work  on  many 
tracts  of  metals  and  minerals  allied  with 
silver. 

►  .Sabotage  is  suspected  by  the  military 
authorities  in  a  mysterious  early-morn¬ 
ing  boiler  explosion  at  the  Fundicion 
Mazatlan,  important  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  a  key  Pacific  port. 
The  explosion  killed  one  workman  and 
gravely  injured  eight  others. 

►  Tlie  Bank  of  Mexico  has  arranged  with 
‘^uch  mining  enterprises  as  American 
Smelting  and  Cia.  Minera  de  Real  del 
Monte  y  Pachuca  to  sustain  its  program 
and  that  of  two  mining  banks,  Inver- 
“iiones  y  Finanzas  and  Credito  Minero  y 
Mercantil,  to  provide  the  important  Mex¬ 
ican  silverware  industry  with  silver  at 
a  fixed  price  of  35|  cents  (American) 
per  oz.  This  industry  had  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  high  silver  prices  and 
uncertainty  of  the  silver  market  threat¬ 
ened  to  drive  it  out  of  business. 

►  An  extensive  tract  of  high-grade 
graphite  has  been  found  in  a  Sinaloa 
region,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given 
but  which  is  believed  to  be  near  the 
Sonora  border,  according  to  the  agent  in 


Nature  makes  the  Rules 
for  DUST  COLLECTION 


So  You  Get  Low  Plant  Cost  Plus 
High  Over-All  Efficiency  in  NORBLO 

The  old-fashioned  bag-house  for  fume  and  dust  collection  was  based 
on  gravity  separation  following  almost  total  velocity  drop  caused  by 
air  expansion.  NORBLO  Automatic  Bag  Type  Collectors  take  the 
place  of  the  bag-house  and  give  you  a  more  modern  application  of 
its  least-action  principles  to  save  space  and  handle  large  volumes  of 
fume  per  minute  at  highest  over-all  efficiency  and  lowest  over-all  cost 
of  the  system. 

NORBLO  Automatic  Bag  Type  Fume  Collectors  are  designed  for 
continuous  heavy  duty  operation,  with  progressive  and  cyclic  bag 
shaking  and  cleaning  which  maintain  the  collecting  capacity  of  the 
unit  at  maximum  24  hours  a  day.  We  also  build  NORBLO  Standard 
Bag  Type  Dust  Collectors  for  non-continuous  service  and  NORBLO 
H.  E.  L.  S.  Cyclone  and  NORBLO  Hydraulic  Collectors  for  stack  dust 
recovery.  Write  for  descriptive  folders. 
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If  You  Are  Having  Difficulty 
Maintaining  Your  Mailing  Lists... 

Probably  no  other  organization  is  as  well  equipped  as 
McGraw-Hill  to  solve  the  complicated  problem  of  list 
maintenance  during  this  period  of  unparalleled  change 
in  industrial  personnel. 

McGraw-Hill  Mailing  Lists  cover  most  major  indus¬ 
tries.  They  are  compiled  from  exclusive  sources,  and 
are  based  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mail  question¬ 
naires  and  the  reports  of  a  nation-wide  field  staff.  All 
names  are  guaranteed  accurate  within  2%. 

When  planning  your  direct  mail  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  consider  this  unique  and  economical  service 
in  relation  to  your  product.  Details  on  request. 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

DIRECT  MAIL  DIVISION 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  New  York 
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►  MEXICO 


PERU 


Plan  Peruvian 
Steel  Project 

Plan  all  major  raw  materials  from  domestic 
sources  —  Compania  Minera  Nacional 
ceases  operations  —  Peruvian  group  takes 
over  Japanese  enterprise 

►  At  ail  ordinaiy  session  of  llie  Council 
of  Ministers,  lield  on  Anj'.  2.S.  tlie  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foinento  (Promotion),  ^Ir. 
Carlos  Moreyra  y  Paz  Soldan,  fxave  in¬ 
formation  concerninfi  negotiations  with 
the  firm  of  II.  A.  Brassert  &  Co.,  of  Ni“\\ 
York  City,  consulting  engineers,  rela¬ 
tive  to  tlie  establishment  of  iron  and 
steel  industries  in  Peru.  II.  A.  Brassert 
&  Co.  will  design  and  build  the  many 
units  of  the  steel  plant,  and  will  also 
present  jilans  for  large-scale  cxjiloitation 
of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone.  They 
will  also  submit  specifications  for  the 
installation  of  water  supply,  electric 


Sonora  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Eco¬ 
nomy.  The  report  says  that  this  dejtosit 
can  be  very  easily  worked  because  of  its 
location  and  ample  transportation  facil¬ 
ities. 

►  Silver  in  coin  and  bullion  can  be  e.\- 
ported  only  under  e.xpress  permission  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  according  to  a 
presidential  decree  that  became  etl'ective 
Aug.  31,  and  which  li.xed  an  emergency 
tax  of  10.02  pesos  ($2.3;))  the  kilogram 
on  silver.  It  specifies  that,  while  those 
mining  cooperatives  listed  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  decree  (tf  Dec.  27,  1038,  must  pay 
this  silver  output  levy,  they  will  have  a 
subsidy  of  5.79  pesos  ($1.23)  ]ier  kilo¬ 
gram  on  silver  they  mine.  Tlie  Bank  of 
Mexico  is  made  by  the  new  decree  the 
exclusive  agent  for  the  buying  at  the 
rate  of  70.17  jiesos  ($14.75)  per  kilo¬ 
gram  of  all  silver  needed  for  Mexican 
industries,  but  this  rate  is  less  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  40  jiercent  of  the  silver  output 
tax  the  ^Ministry  must  allow  the  bank. 
Sales  of  such  silver  must  in  every  case 
be  to  cover  the  normal  demands  of  home 
industries,  which  the  buyers  must  juove 
to  the  comidete  satisfaction  of  the  bank. 


Diesel- 

Electric 

LocomotlYes 

for 

Lower 


Costs 


65  Ton  Switching  Locomotive 


'j^V'Today's  "Victory  Bound"  In¬ 
dustrial  Plants  demand  equip¬ 
ment  that  not  only  has  the 
ability  to  meet  all  the  operating 
conditions  of  the  job.  but  it  must 
be  able  to  operate  24  hours 
per  day,  day  after  day.  Atlas 
Diesel-Electric  Locomotives  can 
do  just  that. 

1.  They  are  built  of  rugged, 
heavy  -  duty  construction 
throughout,  to  stand  the 
strain  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion. 

2.  They  are  easily  accessible 
for  minor  repairs  and  lubri¬ 
cation. 

3.  They  feature  a  totally  en¬ 
closed,  double  reduction 
spur  gear  drive. 

Submit  your  haulage  problems  to  us 
for  a  recommendation  of  the  Atlas  Die¬ 
sel-Electric  Locomotive  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


V/ie  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFC.  CO. 


Just  say: 

“Information,  please’^ 

whenever  you  need  products  or  services  not  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  particular  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Each  issue  is  only  part  of  the  complete  service 
we  are  organized  and  glad  to  render  to  reader  and 
advertiser,  alike.  We  want  you  to  consider  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Mining  Journal  your  primary  source  of 
information  in  this  field. 

&  MIXING  .lOIRX.lI, 

.3.S0  W  est  42iid  St.,  New  York 


power,  sewerage  systems,  etc.,  and  will 
act  as  buying  agents  for  all  the  necessary 
(‘(luipment.  Improvements  on  the  rail¬ 
road  to  the  coal  fields,  and  organization 
of  the  entire  project,  are  also  iinduded  in 
the  contract.  The  steel  plant  will  treat 
3:t()  tons  of  iron  ore  a  day.  and  is  to  be 
completed  in  a  j)eriod  of  three  years. 
Brassert  &  Co.  will  be  responsildc  for  the 
design  and  engineering  of  tlie  project, 
and  will  receive  as  a  commission  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  undertak¬ 
ing. 

Basic  studies  for  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  were  made  for  the  Peruvian 
government  in  1940  by  H.  A.  Brassert  & 
Co.  Iron-ore  reserves  were  studied 
thoroughly,  and  some  diamond  drilling 
was  done.  It  is  planned  to  use  ore  from 
the  Marcona  deposit,  situated  near  the 
coast,  about  250  miles  south  of  Lima,  in 
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Good  Ventilation 
important  aid  to 
INCREASED 
production  •  •  • 


llie  Department  of  lea.  This  deposit  was 
studied  in  1929  by  the  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  large  reserves  of  high-grade 
iron  ore,  mostly  magnetite,  were  esti¬ 
mated. 

The  site  selected  for  the  proposed  iron 
and  steel  plant  is  Chimbote,  the  best 
natural  barbor  in  Peru,  about  270  miles 
north  of  Lima.  The  plant  is  part  of  a 
large  industrialization  project  which  in¬ 
cludes  in  addition  the  erection  of  a 
12"), 000-kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  at 
Canon  del  Pato,  on  the  Santa  River, 
about  140  miles  inland  from  Chimbote; 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
Chimbote  port  facilities;  establishment 
of  chemical  industries,  and  the  erection 
of  a  cement  plant  at  Chimbote.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Ancos  coal  deposits  for 
tlic  export  trade  and  for  iron  smelting 
i>  also  contemplated.  The  Peruvian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  contracted  with  the  Fred¬ 
erick  Snare  Corp.  for  improvement  of  the 
harbor  facilities,  and  this  work  is  under 
way  at  the  present  time. 

►  Mineral  production  for  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  of  the  current  year,  as  determined 
from  exports,  amounted  to  64,442  metric 
tons,  valued  at  82,979,-544  soles,  ($12,- 
766,000  U.  S.).  In  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year  production  was  81,566 
metric  tons,  valued  at  69,024,822  soles, 
($10,619,000  U.  S. )  The  mining  indus¬ 
try,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  value  of  output,  the  reason 
being  that  higher-grade  products  are  be¬ 
ing  exported  because  of  increased  freight 
;  ates  and  insurance  and  reduced  shipping 
-pace. 

►  Compania  Minera  Nacional,  S.  A.,  at 
Huachon,  in  the  Department  of  Junin, 
near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  ceased  operations 
last  month,  and  sold  its  entire  equip¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  400-  to  500-ton 
Allis-Chalmers  flotation  plant,  a  60-ton 
cyanide  plant,  three  large  hydroelectric 
units,  and  many  other  items,  to  a  group 
"I  Peruvians.  The  group  is  planning  the 
merger  of  several  gold-producing  com¬ 
panies.  Minera  Nacional  was  one  of  the 
larger  gold  producers  in  Peru. 

►  Sindicato  Minero  Sayapullo,  in  the 
Department  of  La  Libertad,  formerly  un¬ 
der  option  to  a  Japanese  firm,  has  been 
acquired  by  a  group  of  Peruvians,  who 


are  planning  the  develo)tn;ent  of  the 
company.  Values  are  mainly  cop|ter.  The 
Japs  tried  smelting,  with  very  doubtful 
results,  disregarding  the  very  encourag¬ 
ing  tests  that  had  been  made  toward  the 
use  of  selective  flotation. 

►  Compania  Minera  Tauca,  S.  A.,  has 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  tungsten  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Peru.  The  25-ton  concentrator 
started  producing  in  the  later  part  of 
August. 

►  Compania  Carbonera  Pallasca,  S.  A., 
at  the  Ancos  anthracite  field,  inland 
from  Chimbote,  is  making  preparations 
for  the  production  of  coal  for  the  export 
trade.  The  Chimbote-Tablones  railroad, 
which  will  serve  the  property,  was 
washed  out  last  year  by  the  Santa  River 
catastrophe,  and  is  now  being  repaired. 


AFRICA 

Government  Will  Not 
Curtail  Rand  Output 

Ore  grade  improves  at  Blyvoor — Rhode¬ 
sian  copper  mines  need  tax  relief — Con¬ 
sider  development  of  Tanganyika  coal 

►  The  working  profits  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  mines  in  July  are  estimated 
at  £3,728,586,  an  increase  of  £20,765  over 
June.  They  compare  with  £3,881,871  in 
July  last  year  and  a  high  record  total 
of  £4,079,613  in  October,  1940.  Reports 
so  far  received  indicate  a  moderate  de¬ 
crease  in  August,  probably  due  to  key 
men  joining  the  services  and  to  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  essential  supplies. 

►  Rumor  was  persistent  for  a  time  that 
the  government  was  planning  to  restrict 
the  Witwatersrand  gold  production. 
These  rumors  have  been  stilled  by  Col. 
F.  C.  Stallafd,  Minister  of  Mines,  who 
declared  that  the  government  was  mak¬ 
ing  and  would  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  gold-mining  indus¬ 
try  on  a  proper  footing.  Gold  is  needed 
by  Britain  to  pay  for  supplies  from 
abroad,  and  also  to  maintain  her  paper 
currency  at  an  economic  level.  It  is  thus 
an  important  war  commodity.  The  neces- 
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sity  of  effort  is  due  to  some  2,930  offi¬ 
cials  and  3,304  workers  so  far  having 
been  released  for  the  services,  and  to 
the  diminished  shipping  space  available. 
The  irregularity  of  sailings  makes  the 
supply  situation  difficult. 

►  Western  Reefs,  the  new  Far  Western 
Rand  producer,  set  up  another  record  of 
output  and  earnings  in  August.  It  in¬ 
creased  the  quantity  of  ore  milled  by 
1,000  tons  to  81,000  tons,  and  its  net 
working  profit  was  up  £1,512  to  £67,056. 
The  plant  has  yet  to  reach  capacity, 
which  is  100,000  tons  a  month. 

►  It  is  reported  that  the  question  of 
excess  profits  tax  relief  for  the  Northern 
Rhodesia  copper  mining  companies  will 
come  up  for  consideration  in  Parliament 
soon.  The  claim  is  made  that  they  are 
given  insufficient  allowance  for  the  de¬ 
pletion  of  ore  reserves  and  for  the 
further  heavy  capital  expenditures  which 
will  be  essential  to  the  mining  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  outlying  portions  of  their 
immense  orebodies.  In  the  future,  sev¬ 
eral  years  hence,  additional  shafts  will 
have  to  be  sunk  and  equipped,  transport 
between  these  and  reduction  works  pro¬ 
vided,  and  mills  and  smelters  recon¬ 
structed  and  expanded.  These  things, 
essential  to  all  big  mining  enterprises, 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  mines.  Full  return  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  with  substantial  profit  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  continuing  industrial  progress.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Rhodesian  copper 
mining  companies  are  preparing  for  an 
immediate  increase  of  output. 

►  Blyvoor,  the  new  wonder  mine  of  the 
Far  Western  Rand,  milled  10,000  tons  of 
ore  in  August,  500  tons  less  than  in 
July,  but  increased  its  output  by  137  oz. 
of  gold,  to  3,755  oz.  and  its  profit  by 
£64  to  £5,879.  Costs  were  51s.  per  ton, 
up  4s.  2d.  The  increasing  recovery  of 
gold,  though  it  is  not  yet  nearly  as  high 
as  it  is  expected  to  he,  is  the  interesting 
feature  of  the  return.  In  the  present 
stage  of  operations  costs  quite  naturally 
are  abnormally  high. 

►  Additional  plant  has  been  ordered  by 
Union  Steel  Corp.  of  South  Africa  for 
the  production  of  special  steels,  of  which 
there  is  a  shortage.  Col.  K.  Rood,  chair¬ 
man,  said  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Johannesburg  that  turnover  in  all  de- 
})artnients  increased  last  year  sales  of 
output  for  the  first  time  exceeding 
£2,000,000.  The  corporation  is  pros¬ 
perous.  dividends  of  8  percent  being  paid 
on  the  common  stock. 

►  Development  of  the  coal  fields  in 
southern  Tanganyika  Territory,  said  to 
be  of  vast  extent  and  value,  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  mining  conference  at  Nairobi 
recently.  The  advisability  of  undertak¬ 
ing  the  work  is  now  receiving  attention. 
A  railroad  from  Ufipa  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  would  enable  the  coal 
to  be  distributed  by  lake  and  rail 
throughout  East  Africa,  where  all  needs 
are  now  supplied  by  imports.  A  favor¬ 
able  outcome  of  the  war  is  quite  certain 
to  be  followed  by  a  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel  production  in 
Africa. 
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Gold  Mines  Still 
in  Jeopardy 

Triton  Gold  experiencing  higher  costs — 
Wellington  AUuvials  has  poorer  year — 
Zinc  Corporation  drilling  satisiactory 

►  Though  the  position  of  the  gold-mining 
industry,  as  affected  by  the  attitude  of 
the  federal  government  toward  it,  is  be¬ 
ing  gradually  clarified,  this  branch  of 
mining  still  remains  in  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  state.  The  general  government 
attitude  has  been  one  of  indifference  to 
the  industry,  either  as  a  means  to  finance 
the  war  effort,  as  a  factor  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  isolated  communities  and  of 
state  solvency,  or  as  a  very  valuable  na¬ 
tional  asset,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  readily  available  for  the  task  of 
rehabilitation  after  the  war.  For  months 
there  was  profound  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future,  despite  government  assur¬ 
ances  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  industry.  This  was  followed 
by  a  proposal  to  close  down  gold  mines 
altogether,  a  proposal  which  meant  dis¬ 
aster  to  a  great  national  asset.  Strong  op¬ 
position  was  raised  against  this  course 
in  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  and  the 
lesser  affected  states,  which  forced  the 
authorities  to  amend  their  policy.  An 
agreement  has  now  been  arrived  at  be¬ 
tween  the  Commonwealth  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Australian  governments  which, 
though  it  fixes  the  number  of  men  which 
may  be  employed  on  the  mines,  gives  no 
security  that  the  prescribed  labor  will  be 
available,  or  that  it  will  possess  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  that  is  so  essential  if 
mines  are  to  be  kept  in  a  secure  condi¬ 
tion.  The  agreement  provides  that  labor 
for  gold  mining  will  be  limited  to  4,500 
men,  instead  of  the  15,000  men  usually 
employed  under  normal  conditions.  There 
appears  to  be  no  provision  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  an  adequate  force  of  key  men 
or  that  the  permitted  labor  can  be  se¬ 
lected  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  constituting  normal  mining 
operations.  There  is  thus  serious  danger 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  limited  work  that 
will  now  be  possible,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  State 
will  be  heavily  handicapped;  and  this 
curtailment  of  the  industry  will  seriously 
cut  into  a  most  important  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  federal  government  at  a 
time  when  it  is  exploring  all  means  of 
taxation.  In  the  State  of  Victoria,  during 
the  period  of  uncertainty,  employment  in 
gold  mines  fell  from  1,735  to  1,246  in  a 
period  of  nine  months.  Dividends  in  the 
course  of  a  year  decreased  from  £A560,- 
065  to  £A342,887,  and  on  the  Bendigo 
goldfield  working  mines  are  now  fewer- 
than  12,  whereas  35  were  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  12  months  ago.  The  recently  an¬ 
nounced  government-policy  will  allow 
the  employment  of  450  men  and  26 
mines,  including  19  quartz  mines,  3 
dredges,  2  sluicing  plants,  and  2  cyanide 
plants,  which  will  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  work,  though  in  the  case  of  most, 
a  limited  scale  of  operation  only  will  be 
possible.  These  provisions,  either  in  Vic¬ 
toria  or  Western  Australia  give  no  real 
security  to  mines  or  industry,  for  there 
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is  no  provision  to  insure  the  retention 
of  the  men  or  tliat  adequate  labor  can 
be  had  for  even  the  essentials  of  safety 
and  maintenance,  let  alone  the  limited 
production  possible  from  the  labor  al¬ 
lowed.  The  most  that  vigorous  opposition 
to  government  j)olicy  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  is  to  preserve  a  great  indus¬ 
try  from  the  extinction  that  would  have 
resulted  from  the  policy  proposed.  The 
future  is  full  of  difficulty  which  could 
be  largely  obviated  by  intelligent  admin¬ 
istration. 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


►  Water  supply  for  the  Kalgoorlie  gold¬ 
field  is  obtained  from  the  Muudaring 
reservoir,  on  the  Helena  River,  in  the 
ranges  near  Perth,  and  pumped  through 
nearly  400  miles  of  pipe  to  the  field. 
During  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
1942,  the  mines  consumed  220,988,700 
gal.  of  water,  which  is  a  decrease  of  4'),- 
210,000  gal.  on  the  consum|)tion  in  the 
preceding  si.x  months,  the  reduction  being 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  gradual 
curtailment  of  operations  by  the  mines. 
Water  is  sold  at  rates  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  water 
is  used.  The  water  project,  which  orig¬ 
inally  supplied  the  mines  and  town  of 
Kalgoorlie,  with  the  adjacent  town  of 
Boulder,  has  been  extended  in  recent 
years  to  supply  the  mining  fields  of 
Norseman,  Ora  Banda,  Marvel  Loch  and 
Bullfinch,  as  well  as  towns  and  agricul¬ 
tural  settlements  lying  nearer  the  coast. 
The  increased  demand  thus  made  upon 
the  supply  has  been  fully  met  and  the 
State  owes  more  to  this  engineering  work 
than  to  any  other  developmental  under¬ 
taking. 

►  For  some  time  Triton  Gold  Mines, 
N.  L.,  at  Reedy,  35  miles  northeast  of 
Cue,  has  experienced  difficult  w'orking 
conditions,  and  much  development  and 
exploratory  work  has  been  carried  out 
at  the  lower  levels  for  inadequate  results. 
Underground  work  is  rendered  difficult 
bj'  the  heavy  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  a 
eonsiderable  amount  of  timber  in  stoping 
as  well  as  in  level  support.  Trouble  is 
accentuated  by  a  heavy  make  of  water 
from  the  country  west  of  the  lode,  which 
affects  the  solidity  of  the  mullock  filling. 
During  the  year  which  closed  on  March 
31,  1942,  classified  mill  tailings  were 
substituted  for  the  oxidized  country  rock 
filling  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  serious 
effects  of  the  heavy  ground,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  stopes  has 
resulted,  though  maintenance  of  levels 
still  continues  to  be  a  costly  item.  Both 
stoping  and  development  were  restricted 
by  shortage  of  labor.  Ore  from  the  Triton 
mine  totaled  71,006  tons,  from  which 
19,834  oz.  of  gold  was  recovered,  equi¬ 
valent  to  5.59  dwt.  per  ton.  The  mill 
treated  an  average  of  6,094  tons  per  four¬ 
weekly  period,  the  ore  having  a  head 
value  of  5.94  dwt.  per  ton.  Residues  as¬ 
sayed  0.47  dwt.  per  ton,  equivalent  to  a 
recovery  of  92.1  percent.  Ore  reserves, 
comprising  proved  and  probable  ore, 
were  249,000  tons  of  an  average  assay 
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value  of  6.4  dwt.  per  ton,  a  decrease  of 
73,000  tons  compared  with  reserves  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  main 
!.haft  has  been  completed  to  a  depth  of 
1,787  ft.  from  surface  and  No.  15  level 
plat  has  been  cut  at  1,775  ft.  The  aver¬ 
age  working  costs  for  the  year  were: 
Mining  (excluding  development),  43.07s. 
per  ton;  milling,  10.91s.  per  ton;  total, 
.j3.98s.  per  ton.  The  diesel-electric  power 
plant  generated  4,394,188  electrical  units 
at  a  cost  of  0.843d.  per  unit,  an  increase 
of  0.074d.  per  unit,  due  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  oil  fuel. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


►  Wellington  Alluvials,  Ltd.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  largest  bucket  dredge  in  tlie 
State,  had  to  meet  difficult  conditions  in 
the  year  which  ended  on  April  30,  1942. 
A  severe  drought  affected  practically  the 
whole  of  Australia  during  that  period, 
and  the  Macquarie  River,  in  the  border¬ 
ing  flats  of  which  the  dredge  is  working, 
ceased  to  flow,  water  remaining  in  a 
series  of  holes  along  the  river  bed,  from 
which  it  had  to  be  pumped  to  the  plant. 
The  yardage  treated  was  consequently 
reduced  from  this  cause,  and  added  ditli- 
culty  w'as  occasioned  by  exceptionally 
heavy  digging  conditions.  Recovery  of 
gold  was  also  adversely  affected  by  tin- 
e.xcessive  density  of  the  water  due  to 
insufficient  clean  supply  for  make-up 
juirposes.  The  average  grade  of  tlu“ 
ground  treated  was  slightly  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year,  being  1.71  gr.  per 
cubic  yard  compared  with  1.89  gr.  per 
cubic  yard.  Operating  figures  for  the 
year  were: 


Time  worked  by  dredge,  hr .  6,759 

Material  bandied,  cu.yd . 2,808,000 

Barren  overburden  included  in 

above,  cu.yd .  911.000 

Gold  bearing  wash,  cu.yd . 1,897,000 

Uecovery  of  gold  bullion,  oz .  10,555 

Kecovery  of  fine  gold,  oz .  9,997 


►  The  percentage  of  actual  dredging  to 
total  time  was  77.87,  which  was  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  yard¬ 
age  dug  was  less  by  450,000  cubic  yards. 
The  yield  of  gold  was  equivalent  to  8.34d. 
per  cubic  yard  and  working  costs  per 
cubic  yard  were  5.77d.,  compared  with 
4.96d.  per  cubic  yard  in  the  previous 
year,  due  to  the  harder  operating  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  smaller  yardage  treated. 

►  Zinc  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Broken  Hill  lode,  is  continuing 
its  diamond  drilling  campaign.  Though 
the  latest  report  gives  no  details  of 
widths  or  values  of  ore  intersected,  the 
lode  appears  to  be  maintaining  both 
these  characteristics.  The  report  states 
that  a  series  of  five  drill  holes  was  put 
out  from  the  main  shaft  crosscut  on  No. 
16  level  and  that  the  ore  intersections 
were  satisfactory,  showing  that  the  lead 
lode  at  that  horizon  maintains  the  size 
and  value  exposed  at  No.  15  level. 


TASMANIA 


►  Briseis  Consolidated,  N.  L.,  at  Derby, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  island,  con¬ 
tinues  as  the  premier  tin  producer  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  was  the  case  on  the 
mainland,  Tasmania  suffered  from 
drouglit  conditions  for  the  greater  part 


1-T-E  and  the  Mining  Field 


Pioneers  In  Electrical  Protection 


Automatic  Swritchboards  For  Mines 


Fig.  1 


Type  KBA  air  ctr- 
cuU  breaker  for  min¬ 
ing  serrtce,  arail- 
ablefor  both  a-e  and 
d-c  circuits. 


Developments  of  the  past  ten 
years  in  mining  methods  have 
led  to  a  very  wide  use  of 
I-T-E  air-immersed  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear. 
Consistent  study  of  mining 
problems  has  kept  I-T-E  in 
the  forefront  with  the  result 
that  I-T-E  equipment  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  mech¬ 
anized  practices.  An  example 
of  I-T-E  efforts  to  prepare  for 
new  needs  is  the  Type  KB 
circuit  breaker  (Fig.  1) — 
an  extremely  compact  and 
rugged  circuit  breaker  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  a  wide  variety 
of  service  conditions. 


Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit  Breakers 

I-T-E  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breakers  with  load  measuring  char¬ 
acteristics  are  widely  used  in  mines 
where  d-c  trolley  and  feeder  systems 
are  employed  and  where  overload 
peaks  and  faults  arise  frequently. 

Type  KSA  is  for  substation  use  in 
protecting  and  controlling  semi-auto¬ 
matic  or  full  automatic  M-G  sets, 
rotary  converters  and  mer¬ 
cury-arc  rectifiers.  TypeKSC 
is  used  in  sectionalizing  serv¬ 
ice  to  localize  faults.  Section¬ 
alizing  provides  for  maximum 
production  at  reduced 
cost  for  power,  for  elec¬ 
trical  maintenance  and 
machine  repairs. 

Fig.  2  (abore)  shows  a 
Type  KBA  automatic  re¬ 
closing  circuit  breaker  for 
substation  service.  Fig.  S 
(right)  is  a  Type  KSC 
automatic  reclosing  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  for  sectional- 
Uing  serrtce.  Steel  en¬ 
closure  is  open. 


I-T-E  has  designed  and 
built  many  switchboards 
in  recent  years  for  semi¬ 
automatic  or  full-auto¬ 
matic  protection  and  con¬ 
trol  in  connection  with 
local  generating  systems 
or  purchased  energy.  The 
switchboards  are  for  serv¬ 
ice  with  M-G  sets,  rotary 
converters  and  mercury- 
arc  rectifiers.  Much  of 
the  equipment,  including 
circuit  breakers  and  pro¬ 
tective  relays,^  has  been 
designed  specifically  for 
mining  service.  Mounting  is  simplified  and  there 
is  much  flexibility  in  space  arrangements.  A  typical 
installation  is  at  right,  above.  (Fig.  4.) 


Load  Distributors 

I-T-E  Type  LDR  Load  Distributor 
improves  service  from  two  or  more 
M-G  sets  or  rotary  converters  in 
parallel  on  same  system  but  wide¬ 
ly  separated.  Generator  loads  are 
balanced  to  prevent  over-heating, 
outages  are  reduced,  peaks  are 
limited  and  life  of  system  and 
connected  equipment  prolonged. 

TroUey-Wire  Protector 

A  rugged,  manually  operated  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  protects  4-0  and  6-0 
trolley  wires,  reducing  fire  haz¬ 
ards  and  preventing  the  anneal¬ 
ing  of  wires. 


Flg.S 

Type  LDR  Load 
Distributor,  pan¬ 
el  mounted,  in 
glass  front,  dust- 
proof  cover. 


Representatives  in 
Principal  Mining  Areas 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


of  1941,  and  sluicing  operations  at  Bri¬ 
seis  were  influenced  accordingly  during 
that  year.  Weather  conditions  have  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  months,  and  the  com- 
jiany  reports  that  all  dams  are  full.  To 
supply  the  water  requirements  of  the 
mine,  some  50  miles  of  races  have  been 
constructed  through  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  there  are  two  large  dams.  In 
the  month  of  June  sluicing  time  totaled 
611  hr.  and  65,000  cu.  yd.  of  stannifer¬ 
ous  drift  was  treated  for  the  recovery  of 
48  tons  of  tin  oxide  concentrate,  having  a 
realization  value  of  £A1 1,950.  Working 
costs,  excluding  depreciation,  develoj)- 
ment,  prospecting,  overhead,  and  taxa¬ 
tion  charges,  were  £A5,390.  The  value  of 
the  virgin  ground  treated  was  1.65  lb. 
of  tin  oxide  per  cubic  yard. 


NEW  ZEALAND 


►  Mineral  production  in  the  Dominion 
for  1941  shows  slight  variation  from  the 
record  for  the  previous  year,  the  most 
notable  exceptions  being  the  production 
of  24  tons  of  mercury,  resulting  from  a 
revival  in  mercury  mining,  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  serpentine  for  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facture,  bentonite,  and  asbestos.  Produc¬ 
tion  figures,  from  which  gold  and  silver, 
both  substantial  items,  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  are: 

Platinum,  oz.,  35  ;  iron  ore,  tons.  1,544  ; 
pumice,  tons,  3,160 ;  coal,  tons,  2.639,507 ; 
tungsten  ore,  tons,  67 ;  manganese  ores,  tons. 
752 ;  silica  sand,  tons.  2,034  ;  fullers  earth, 
tons,  109 ;  diatomaceous  earth,  tons.  124 ; 
serpentine,  tons,  7,861 ;  antimony,  tons,  17  : 
bentonite,  tons,  136  :  mercury,  tons,  2%  ;  as¬ 
bestos.  tons.  53 :  clays,  tons,  1,272 ;  dolo¬ 
mite,  tons,  2,672. 


Wont  Longer  Service 
and  Greater  Value 
from  Protective 


Sure,  we  like  to  sell  new  protective  hats.  But, 
if  we  can  show  you  simple  ways  and  means  of 
lengthening  the  useful  life  and  increasing  the 
value  of  your  present  hats,  we’ll  be  better  able 
to  supply  those  thousands  of  new  workers 
with  head  protection.  Suggestions  in  a  little 
folder  show  how  hats  in  use  can  be  made  more 
comfortable  and  sanitary  which  goes  a  long 
way  toward  encouraging  Hard  Boiled  Hat 
wearing.  iB.io 

HARItlidlLED  HATS 


nmm 

in  $af*ty 


E.  D.  BULLARD  COMPANY 
275  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Please  send  me  new  free  folder  describing. 
"Longer  Service  and  Greater  Value  from  Protec¬ 
tive  Hats?" 

Name _ _ 

Company  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City^ _ 


State 
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HAMILTON,  BEAUCHAMP  &  WOODWORTH 

METALLURGICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1915  HBW  has  con¬ 
centrated  exclusively  on  the 
design,  construction,  opera¬ 
tion  and  management  of 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Plants. 

HBW  with  its  combined 
knowledge,  experience  and 
background  is  eager  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  plants 
essential  to  OUR  DRIVE  FOR 
VICTORY. 


HAMILTON,  BEAUCHAMP  & 

564  Market  St.  San 


WOODWORTH 

Francisco,  California 


BUY  BONDS  &  BUY  MORE  BONDS 


$100,000,000 

worlli  ol  SCHEELITE 

ha*  bean  located  by 

MINERALIGHT 


fiiddm 


Miners  and  Prospectors— Aftentlonl 

Are  you  overlooking  hidden  Tung¬ 
sten  values  in  gold,  silver,  lead  and 
copper  properties?  Minerolight  con 
help  you  find  them  os  it  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  This  magic  light 
also  checks  presence  of  Mercury  ac¬ 
curately  and  reliably. 


Many  models— from  large  instal¬ 
lations  for  grading  to  portables 
of  all  sizes.  New  catalog  shows 
ore  samples  in  actual  color. 
Money-back  guarantee  and  20 
free  ore  specimens  with  each 
lamp.  For  complete  information— 

WRITE  DEPT.  S.  TODAY 


NEW  MODELS 

F‘«‘aturing; 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY 
HIGHER  INTENSITY 
LIGHTER  WEIGHT 
Built-in  Flashlight 
and  Selector  Switch 

free 

4  -  C  o  /  o  r 
Catalog 


ULTRA-VIOLET  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 


5205  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Texas  Silver  Mine 
to  Be  Abandoned 

The  famous  Presidio  silver  mine, 
at  Shafter,  Tex.,  which  has  been 
in  almost  continuous  operation  for 
61  years  and  has  a  record  of  producing 
more  than  $30,000,000  in  silver,  has  been 
abandoned — probably  permanently — ^by 

the  American  Metal  Co.,  which  purchased 
it  in  1927  from  the  Presidio  Mining  Co. 

The  closing  of  the  mine  has  thrown 
more  than  three  hundred  men  out  of 
employment,  many  of  whom  will  seek 
work  in  war  industries.  Others  will  re¬ 
main  until  the  mining  machinery  is  dis¬ 
mantled  and  shipped  to  the  company’s 
mines  at  Pennies,  Mexico,  explained  0.  C. 
Rheinheimer,  superintendent  for  the 
company. 

“Closing  of  the  mine  here  was  simply 
a  matter  of  the  high  cost  of  production,” 
Mr.  Rheinheimer  said.  “The  mine  is 
playing  out,  with  the  ore  of  such  low 
grade  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  will  ever  be 
operated.  In  July,  1941,  at  a  depth  of 
about  900  ft.,  we  hit  water  in  what  has 
always  been  considered  a  dry  mine. 
Since  then  we’ve  been  fighting  water, 
pumping  as  we  worked,  and  with  the 
grade  below  the  water  just  not  justify¬ 
ing  operations. 

“We  were  not  prepared  for  the  water 
difficulty.  Our  proposition  here  has  been 
one,  largely,  of  milling  some  400  tons  a 
day,  with  about  75,000  ounces  of  pre¬ 
cipitates  and  concentrates  going  to  our 
Cartaret,  N.  J.,  smelter  each  month. 

“Until  about  two  months  ago,  when 
workers  began  leaving  we  hired  about 
385  men.  There  have  been  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  of  various  kinds  and  these  have 
been  a  contributory  factor  in  making  our 
decision  to  close  the  mine.” 

It  is  expected  that  Shafter,  which  has 
a  population  of  600,  will  soon  become  a 
ghost  town,  as  the  mine  was  the  only 
industry  in  the  region  that  kept  the  com¬ 
munity  going. 


Workers  Recruited 
For  Utah  Mines 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
headed  by  Joseph  S.  Mayer,  has 
undertaken  to  recruit  1,000  new 
workers  for  the  non-ferrous  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  Declaring  that  “a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  the  production  of  vital  war 
metals  in  Utah,”  selective  service  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  to  be  analyzed  in  a  search 
for  former  miners,  who  will  be  urged  to 
return  to  their  former  calling  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  duty.  The  announcement  of  the  War 
Manpower  commission  apparently  has 
stopped  the  pirating  of  labor  from  mines, 
but  additional  workers  are  needed  badly. 


Japs  Rehabilitate 
Malay  Tin  Mines 


TTCCORDING  to  the  Japanese  News 
yLA  Agency,  75  mines  in  the  rich 
JL  X.  Perak  tin  district,  in  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Malay  States,  have  been  brought 
back  into  production,  after  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  the  British  before  leav¬ 
ing,  and  are  giving  employment  to  10,000 
persons.  These  are  the  mines  in  and 
around  Kinta. 


no 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


ir  Lightweight  ir  Flexihle  if  Move 
them  easily  from  one  joh  to  another 


Here’s  a  way  to  speed-up  your  work — to 
save  mottey  I  Replace  larse,  cumber¬ 
some  compressors  with  lishtweight  Smiths 
for  a  majority  of  compressor  operations. 
60  cu.  ft.  size  uses  only  1  sal.  of  gasoline 
an  hour.  Made  with  FORD  MOTORS 
and  standard  parts,  the  ruggedness  and 
efficiency  of  these  famous  compressors 
are  sources  of  constant  satisfaction  to 
users  everywhere.  Wire,  phone  or  write 
today  for  complete  information  I 

With  a  Ford  Motor  and  shop  facilities 
you  can  assemble  your  own  Smith  Com¬ 
pressor.  We  will  furnish  a  Smith  Com¬ 
pressor  Head  and  Accessories  with 
complete  instructions  for  mounting. 


Write  for  free  Booklet 

GORDON  SMITH  &  CO. 

INCORPORATBD 

505  College  St.  lewllag  Greee,  Ky. 


Heavy  Duty  Truck 
Conversion  Units 

FOUR-REAR-WHEEL  DRIVE  UNITS 
for  light  trucks  have  recently  come  into 
increased  prominence  because  of  the  gov- 
♦•rnment  order  freezing  delivery  of  heavy- 
duty  trucks.  Operators  who  require  the 
handling  of  heavy  loads,  and  have  only 
liglit  trucks  available,  may  greatly  in¬ 


crease  truck  capacity  by  using  four-rear- 
wheel  drive  equipment  supplied  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Tandem  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  These 
units,  illustrated  above,  are  said  to  per¬ 
mit  handling  up  to  15  tons  G.  V.  W.  in 
the  ordinary  2-  to  3-ton  Dodge,  Chevro¬ 
let,  or  Ford  truck. 

The  Thornton  four-rear-wheel  drive 
unit  has  been  used  for  years  in  power¬ 
ing  dump  trucks  of  5  to  7  cu.yd.  capac¬ 
ity,  cu.yd.  concrete  mixers,  and  tank 
trucks  up  to  2,500-gal  capacity.  In  trac¬ 
tor  form  the  unit  has  been  used  to  haul 
trailers  with  gross  capacities  of  from 
40,000  to  48,000  lb.  Safety  factors  built 
into  the  equipment  have  provided  for 
long  life  with  minimum  upkeep  expense. 
Two  driving  axles  under  the  load  and  a 
special  walking-beam  type  of  spring  sus¬ 
pension  supply  added  power  with  safety. 


Industrial  Lighting 
Reflector 

FOR  GENERAL  LIGHTING  of  medium- 
and  low-bay  areas  in  foundries,  machine 
shops,  power  plants,  and  mills,  a  new 
line  of  porcelain  enameled  high  bay  re¬ 
flectors  has  been  announced  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  These  reflec¬ 
tors  are  designed  for  either  incandescent 
or  high-intensity  mercury  lamps  and  are 
available  with  either  the  two-piece  quick 
detachable  construction  or  the  one-piece 
type  for  conduit  or  outlet  box  mounting. 

The  enameled  reflecting  surface  is  per¬ 
manent,  easily  cleaned,  and  has  a  reflec¬ 
tivity  of  80  percent.  It  is  suggested  that 
high-quality  lighting,  such  as  furnished 
by  units  of  this  type,  could  advantage¬ 
ously  be  used  in  milling  plants  where 
uniform  bright  lighting  often  definitely 
improves  results.  For  example,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  flotation  machines  depends 
largely  on  appearance  of  the  froth,  and 
poor  lighting  may  quite  easily  result 
in  poor  operation.  Further  information 


may  be  secured  from  Westinghouse 
Lighting  Division,  Edgewater  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Electric  Metal  Etcher 

MARKING  OF  TOOLS  or  small  ma¬ 
chine  parts  is  facilitated  by  use  of  a 
new  electrical  device  maiiufactured  by 
Ideal  Commutator  Dresser  Co.,  Syca¬ 
more,  Ill.  Operating  on  110-v.,  60  cycle 
current,  the  etcher  can  be  operated  at 
varying  heats  which  permit  proper  set¬ 
tings  for  various  weights  of  material. 
The  etching  pencil  has  an  alloy  tip  and 
heat-radiating  tins  and  may  be  used  for 
light  metal  plates  as  easily  as  for  heavy 
metal  castings.  Depth  of  mark  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  writing  speed  as  well  as  heat 
of  the  point.  The  new  model.  No.  18, 
supplements  the  present  line  of  Ideal 
electric  markers  and  etchers,  which  at 
present  includes  five  sizes. 


FOR  THE  DURATION 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  A  RE¬ 
QUEST  of  the  War  Department,  we 
are  no  longer  publishing  the  street 
addresses  of  manufacturing  firms  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  these 
columns.  E.AM.J.  will  gladly  for¬ 
ward  any  requests  for  catalogs  or 
other  information  addressed  in  our 
care  at  3.30  West  42d  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


New  closed-end  conveyor  pulley  built  by 
American  Pulley  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Made  oi  rolled  steel,  the  design  features 
light  weight,  ease  of  cleaning,  and  easy 
mounting  by  means  of  removable  inter¬ 
changeable  hubs 


Compact  Steam  Generator 

A  NEW  “RECIRCULATED”  TYPE 
steam  generating  unit  suitable  for  aux¬ 
iliary  or  emergency  use  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  generator  is  said  to  be  able  to 
produce  steam  from  a  cold  start  to  pres¬ 
sures  up  to  300  lb.  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  available  in  standard  units  of 
500,  1,000,  1,500,  2,000,  and  3,000  lb. 
evaporation  every  hour,  and  no  boiler 
room  or  high  draft  stack  is  required  for 
any  of  the  models. 

Operation  of  the  boiler  is  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  with  water  blower  and  fuel  feed 
controlled  by  the  steam  demand.  All  code 
requirements  are  met,  including  those  of 
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For  Steady  Filtering 


the  A.S.M.E.,  and  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
certificates  are  supplied  with  each  unit. 
Information  concerning  the  application 
of  the  boiler  to  heating  or  processing  op 
erations  may  be  obtained  from  the  man 
ufacturer. 


Multiple  solderless  connectors,  made  oi 
pure  copper  in  two  sizes  ior  wires  oi 
irom  0  to  500,000  c.m.,  are  announced 
by  Ilsco  Copper  Tube  &  Products  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Approved  by  Under¬ 
writers'  Laboratories,  these  units  make 
possible  speedy  connections  by  use  of 
wrench  or  pliers 


Floor  Repair  Compound 

HOLES,  CRACKS,  AND  WORN  RLAt'KS 
in  wood  or  concrete  floors  can  he 
quickly  repaired  by  the  use  of  Lev-L-Flor, 
a  product  recently  announced  by  Central 
Paint  and  Varnish  Works,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  It  is  supplied  mixed  and  ready  for 
use  and  forms  a  strong  bond  with  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  aitplied.  Holes  in 
concrete  floors,  for  example,  may  he  filled 
with  the  ]>reparation  and  the  re|)aired 
surface  ready  for  use  overnight.  The 
new  surface  is  said  to  be  waterproof, 
stronger,  and  more  resilient  than  con¬ 
crete,  and  applicable  in  almost  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Patcliing  or  resurfacing  floors, 
waterproofing  kitchen  floors  or  shower 
stalls,  building  rarnjis  between  floor 
levels,  and  correcting  inqiroper  drain¬ 
age  conditions  in  industrial  plants  are 
a  few  suggested  applications. 


nEEP  them  flowing.  That  is  the  watchword  in  filtering 
operations  today.  And  that  is  why  Mt.  VERNON  Extra  filter  fabrics 
are  more  important  than  ever.  A  dependably  uniform  filtering  media 
.  .  .  every  yard  woven  to  rigid  standards  of  tolerance  to  provide 


maximum  filtering  surfaces,  permitting  higher  pressures  with  the 
same  recovery  of  solids  or  the  same  clarity  of  filtrate.  Made  from 
carefully  selected  top  qualities  of  cotton,  Mt.  VERNON  filter  fabrics 
offer  an  unusual  degree  of  strength,  sturdiness  and  durability. 
Specify  Mt.  VERNON  Extra  filter  fabrics  for  maximum  efficiency 
in  filtering  operations. 


ERNON 

oodber^^ 


TURNER  HALSET  COMPANY 

CLqent6 

40  WORTH  STREET  «  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BOSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Trabon  Engineering  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  introduced  a  new  line  oi 
straight  and  90-deg.  swivels  for  connect¬ 
ing  oil,  grease,  or  air  lines  between  sta¬ 
tionary  and  revolving  or  oscillating  ma¬ 
chine  parts.  Descriptive  literature  fur¬ 
nished  on  request 


Extinguisher  For 
Electrical  Fires 

EQUALLY  EFFEUTIVE  for  use  on  oil 
or  electrical  fires,  the  new  Alfite  carbon 
dioxide  extinguisher  is  the  only  100-lb. 
engine  approved  for  this  purpose  by  Un¬ 
derwriters’  and  Associated  Factory  Mu- 
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the  of  any  size  material  from 
Storaj^e  Mins,  Hoppers  or  Open- 
Dump  Chutes  to  Crushers,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Screens,  etc. 


tuul  Laboratories.  The  unit  is  mounted 
on  a  truck  designed  for  proper  balance  at 
wheeling  height,  and  is  equipped  with  an 
Anti-Statik  horn  which  protects  the  op¬ 
erator  from  effects  of  static  discharges. 
It  is  recommended  for  extinguishing  tires 
in  inflammable  liquids,  alcohol  storage, 
electrical  machinery,  and  for  other  Class 
13  and  C  tires.  Complete  details  may  be 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  Anier- 
i(;an-LaFrance-Foamite  Corp.,  Elmira, 
X.  Y. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Army-Navy  “E”  awards  for  e.\cellence 
in  the  production  of  war  materials  have 
recently  been  given  to  Kropp  Forge  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  to  the  storage -battery  divi¬ 
sion  of  Philco  Corp.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and 
to  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  A  Maritime  Commission  “M”  flag 
was  awarded  to  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  rapidity  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  marine  boilers. 


High  in  efficiency.  Low  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  power  consumption. 

Furnished  in  sizes  to  suit  your  op¬ 
eration.  Scalping  unit  to  fit  your 
chute  if  desired.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  for  recommendation. 

IIOSS  SCIIKIL'V  FKKIIKII  CO. 

19  Rector  Street  8  Victoria  Street 

New  York  London.  S.W.l 

U.S.A.  KnKland 


MERRICK 

EIBHTOMETE 


MERRICK  SCALE  MFG.  CO. 

PASSAIC,  Ntw  U.  I.  A. 


Automatic  Weiohing 

WITHOUT  PAUSE 
IN  CONVEYING.' 


The  Merrick  Weightometer  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuous,  automatic 
accurate  weight  record  while 
material  is  in  motion  on  con¬ 
veyor.  It  weighs  without  inter¬ 
rupting  conveyor  service. 

Applicable  to  any  size  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  horizontal  or  inclined. 
An  accurate  and  dependable 
means  oi  keeping  constant 
check  on  production. 


ulletin  375 


A  service  flag  for  1792  employees  now 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Lbiited  Nations  was  recently  dedicated 
at  the  New  York  office  of  Johns-Manville 
Corporation. 

Colonial  Broach  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  shortly  occupy  a  new  plant  in 
Detroit,  which  will  more  than  double  its 
broaching  machine  production  capacity. 

^  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  announces  the  following 
changes  in  personnel:  R.  Nevin  Watt 
has  been  ajtpointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company;  Walker  H.  Evans 
replaces  Mr.  Watt  as  sales  manager  of 
Standard  Steel  Works  Division;  Joseph 
G.  Broz  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Baldwin’s  diesel  division. 

Frank  J.  Hill  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  Greene,  Tweed  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  Palmetto  and 
other  mechanical  packings. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  has  moved 
its  branch  office  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  to 
olo  Te.xas  St.,  where  increased  facilities 
will  be  available  for  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  full  line  of  C.  P.  equipment. 
E.  R.  Goss  is  district  manager  for  the 
company. 

Murray  M.  Baker  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  executive 
vice  president  of  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc., 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Peoria,  Ill.  The  change  was  made  to 
permit  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  president  of 
the  company,  to  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  war  activities. 

Kropp  Forge  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
begun  construction  of  a  plant  to  house 
facilities  of  an  associate  company  which 
will  more  than  quadruple  present  output 
of  armament  forgings.  Latest  types  of 
produetion  eontrol  and  inspection  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used  throughout. 

Energy  Control  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  Hays 
Corporation,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  combustion-control  instru¬ 
ments,  and  Cochrane  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  makers  of  flow  meters. 

Sponsored  by  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  in  cooperation  with 


Write  NOW  for  your  copy 
of  this  comprehensive  cata¬ 
log!  Your  engineering  and 
purchasing  departments’  files 
are  not  complete  without  it. 

9ndu»l^iuti  Diviiion^ 

Continental  6in  Co. 

Atlanta — Birmingham — 

Dallai — Memphis 
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The  importance  of  small  de¬ 


tails  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
these  days  of  top-production 
demand. 

All  WKE  mills  — whether 
peacetime  projects  for  eco¬ 
nomy  and  profit,  or  top-speed 
producers  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials— are  designed  and 
built,  or  modernized,  with 
full  painstaking  care  down 
to  the  smallest  detail. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  successful  mills  in 
the  Westare  designed  or 
built  by  WKE. 

Before  you  build  or  modernize 
investigate  JV  KE  engineering 


Western  Knapp 
Engineering  COi 

CONSTRUCTION  ENGINECRS  y 
COMPLETE  MINE  AND  MILL  OPERATIONS 
760  FOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
United  States  Truck  Conservation  Corps 
recently  enrolled  its  first  S.'iO  members 
in  a  ceremony  held  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y., 
branch  of  the  company.  Members  are 
pledged  to  <>ive  special  maintenance 
attention  to  tbeir  e<iuipment. 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  has  enlarged  its 
regional  offices  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  by 
taking  new  ipiarters  in  the  Fair  Bldg., 
where  iiuaeased  facilities  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  sales  and  service  of  Cummins 
diesel  engines.  J.  B.  Chambers  is  in 
( barge. 

Robert  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
branch  manager  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.’s  offices  in  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  and 
Boston,  has  recently  been  ajipointed 
assistant  sales  manager  with  A.  C. 
Dodge,  vice  [iresident  and  sales  manager, 
Chicago,  111.  John  Elmburg  replaces  Mr. 
•Morse  as  manager  of  the  Boston  branch. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
announces  the  appointment  of  R.  J. 
Hearn  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  district  ollice. 

F.  H.  Lindus  has  rejoined  the  sales 
department  of  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  will  be  stationed 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  recently 
celebrated  “James  Mapes  Dodge  Day” 
with  a  commemoration  ceremony  at  the 
company’s  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  plant. 
•Mr.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  company  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1!)1."),  was  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Bristol  Co.,  Waterbiiry,  Conn.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  industrial  process  instru¬ 
ments,  annoniices  the  appointment  of 
Charles  A.  Mabey  as  director  of  research 
of  the  company. 


BULLETINS 


Filter  Paper.  Improvements  in  Ameri- 
ean  analytical  filter  papers  and  speciiica- 
iions  of  each  available  grade  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  bulletin  of  Schleicher  &  Schiiell 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Uuggles-C'oleH  Dryers.  Operational  and 
constructional  details  of  several  types  of 
lotary  dryers  are  furnished  in  a  3:i-page 
booklet  of  Hardinge  Co.,  York,  I ’a.  Ask 
foi  Bulletin  No.  16  C. 

Fine  Urinding.  Bulletin  No.  13  D,  pub- 
-ished  by  Hardinge  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  covers 
new  developments  in  grinding  and  pul¬ 
verizing. 

Oxy-.4cetylene  Welding.  Mine  operators 
will  lind  interesting  the  following  bulle¬ 
tins  describing  various  aspects  of  good 
welding  practice:  Nos.  5076,  4971,  4680, 
4993,  5083,  and  3491.  These  booklets  com¬ 
prise  part  of  a  series  obtainable  without 
cost  from  Binde  Air  Products  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  its  branch  offices. 

Spectrum  Chart.  A  seven-color  wall 
chart  of  the  entire  electromagnetic  spec¬ 
trum  has  recently  been  published  by  West- 
inghouse  Research  Laboratories.  About 
30x40  in.  in  size,  the  chart  analyze.s  in  de¬ 
tail  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  spec¬ 
tral  terms  are  explained  in  a  special  glos¬ 
sary.  Address  Publications  Section,  6-N-17, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  enclosing  $2.00. 

Rubber  Products.  B.  B’.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  released  two  catalog  sec¬ 
tions.  No.  2158  describes  apparatus  and 
methods  for  vulcanized  splicing  and  repair 
of  conveyor  belting ;  No.  9000  describes 
Vulcalock  Products  for  handling  corrosive 
or  abrasive  material. 

Dryers.  Operating  principles  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  MoNally-Vlssac  Dryers  are 
detailed  in  an  8-page  bulletin  now  avail¬ 
able  from  McNally  Pittsburgh  Mfg.  Corp., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Production  Screens.  Revised  wire  sizes 
recommended  for  mineral  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  screens  by  the  Division  of  Simpli- 


C.$.Ca 


onWbiltsCo. 

Denver,  Colorado 


i  UPPW® 

^  pay  \o3to  • 

even  20% 

t  increase  in  o^er- 
^uUout  proving 

all  size,  by 

the  ear  design. 

Tliat’s  a  bargain  m 
man’s  niinel  . 


HERE’S  HANDY  HELP 


for  solving  technical 
and  business  problems 

When  you  want  in¬ 
formation  fast  —  for 
dealing  with  difficult 
production  problems, 
for  settling  special 
managerial  guestions, 
or  for  handling  the 
"1001"  situations  that 
arise  in  every  shop,  office,  laboratory 
and  field — 

get  the  facts — experience — data  you  need 
to  solve  your  particular  problems  from 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOKS 


NEW  302-PAGE  1942  CATALOGUE 

NOW  READY! 

Here  is  your  free  guide  to  practical,  expert  in¬ 
formation  on  scores  of  subjects — from  Ac¬ 
counting  to  Zoology.  It  contains  clear,  concise 
descriptions  of  more  than  2000  authoritative, 
informative  l>ooks  written  l)y  leaders  in  indu.s- 
try.  business,  engineering  and  the  sciences.  For 
your  copy  fill  in  and  mail  coupon.  (Also  note 
on  it  subjects  of  special  interest  on  which  you 
desire  detailed  information.) 

: .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON . 

■  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42  St.,  N.Y. 

■  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  New  1942  Catalogue 
I  of  McGraw-Hill  Books.  I  want  to  know  more 
;  aliout : 


Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

:;ity .  .State . J.  10-42 
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fied  Practice  of  the  JJureau  of  Standai'ds 
have  been  approved  by  the  industry,  and 
the  complete  schedule  of  sizes  is  now 
available  from  the  Bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Weld  Inspection.  To  provide  welding 
inspectors  with  a  handy  source  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  use  in  weld  inspection,  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  pub- 
lisjved  a  chart  showing  various  types  of 
welds,  both  correct  and  incorrect,  covering 
several  operating  conditions. 

Manganese  Steel.  Bulletin  Xo.  642-C  of 
American  Manganese  Steel  Division,  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  Ill.,  contains  an  extremely 
thorough  description  of  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  manganese  steel  and  its 
application  to  the  mining  industry. 

Roots  Blowers.  A  complete  discussion 
of  the  Roots-Connersville  type  of  rotary 
positive  blower  is  furnished  in  a  new  20- 
page  bulletin  obtainable  without  charge 
from  the  Roots-Connersville  Blower  Corp., 
Connersville,  Ind. 

Standard  Crane  Signals.  Harnischfeger 
Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
P  &  H  overhead  traveling  cranes,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  wall  card  illustrating  the  stand¬ 
ard  crane  operating  signals  which  will  be 
furnished  free  oh  request  to  the  Crane 
Division. 

•Scrap  Campaign.  Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  methods  used  in  the  successful 
scrap  drive  recently  organized  by  the 
company  in  Coatesville. 

Electrical  Connectors.  Burndy  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  V.,  h.is 
published  a  pocket-size,  48-page  cataiog 
de.scribing  75  types  of  electricai  connec¬ 
tors  and  including  wiring  data  and  other 
installation  features.  The  booklet  will  bj 
sent  on  request  to  the  eomi)any. 

Silver  Alloy  Brazing.  Handy  &  Harman, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  have  just  iiublishtd  a 
booklet  describing  in  corisiderab.e  detail 
the  silver  alloy  brazing  of  fabricated  cop¬ 
per  pipe.  Diagrams  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  operations  are 
given. 

Conveyor  Pulley.  Grinding  of  material 
between  tail  pulley  and  belt  in  conveyor 
installations  is  eliminated  by  use  of  the 
‘‘Belt  Saver”  tail  pulley  manufactured  by 
Sprout,  Waldron  &  Co.,  Muncy,  Pa.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  3001  describes  this  unit. 


At  mines,  mills  and  smelters,  Sauerman 
Power  Scrapers  are  being  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  stockpiling  of  both  raw 
and  processed  materials,  either  in  the 
open  or  inside  buildings. 

The  first  cost  of  a  Sauerman  installation 
is  reasonable,  maintenance  amounts  to 
very  little,  and  simplicity  '  of  operation 
makes  it  possible  to  place  the  control  of 
even  the  largest  installation  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  operator. 

For  illustrations  and  details  of  the  many 
varied  forms  of  Sauerman  Scraper  instal¬ 
lations  for  storing  and  reclaiming,  write 
for  Bulletin  153.  If  you  are  interested 
likewise  in  the  use  of  scrapers  and  cable- 
ways  for  excavating  and  conveying,  ask 
also  for  Catalog  19. 


Reclaiming  Muriate  of  Polaah  in  Warehouse. 


SAUERMAN  BROS..  INC 


Mill  near  Arctic  Circle  Uses  3  Small  Sauerman 
Scrapers  for  80,000-Ton  Storage  of  Ore. 


584  S.  Clinton  St. 


Chicago 


SAUERMAN 


FOR  STOCKPILING 


POWER  SCRAPERS 


Protective  Coatings.  Literature  de¬ 
scribing  their  complete  line  of  protective 
coatings  for  all  varieties  of  surfaces  is 
available  from  Protective  Coatings,  Inc., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  method  described  for  safeguarding 
master  drawings  and  blueprints. 

Trackson  Equipment.  Devoted  to 
methods  of  increasing  capacity  of  digging 
and  materials  handling  equipment.  Bulle¬ 
tin  A  294  of  Trackson  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  includes  data  on  pipe-line  construc¬ 
tion  and  miscellaneous  crane  work. 

Valve  Repair.  No.  5  in  a  series  of 
bulletins  issued  by  Crane  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  explains  the  various  steps  necessary 
in  repairing  leaky  gate  and  globe  valves, 
and  contains  maintenance  hints. 

Standard  Steels.  A  complete  list  of 
standard  steels  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineers,  Inc.,  has  been  issued 
by  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co.,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.  Ask  for  TDC-119. 

Industrial  Instruments.  Foxboro  Co., 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  announces  a  bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  its  complete  line  of  industrial 
process  control  instruments.  Copies  of  the 
48-page  bulletin.  Catalog  9  5- A,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Lathes.  Two  new  publications  of  South 
Bend  Lathe  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
describe  the  entire  line  of  South  Bend 
lathes  (48  pp.)  and  offer  suggestions  on 
proper  lathe  operation  (16  pp.).  Address 
requests  for  these  bulletins  to  Dept.  8-E. 

Preheating  Chart.  Tempil  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a  chart 
giving  current  preheat  temperature.s  and 
other  data  for  79  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
alloys.  It  tvill  be  sent  free  to  those 
interested. 

Coal  Crushers.  A  new  20-page  bulletin 
published  by  McNally  Pittsburgh  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  describes  fully  its 
complete  line  of  coal  crushing  and  break¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Fluorescent  Light.  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Inc.,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  announces 
a  bulletin  giving  complete  information  on 
use  of  fluorescent  lighting  for  industrial 
or  home  lighting  purposes. 

V-belt  Maintenance.  A  handbook  called 
“Plain  Facts  on  Wartime  Care  of  Rubber 
V-belts”  is  now  available  from  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Porlcd>le  Submerged  Pumps  ore 
patented  and  iully  automatic 
with  these  performance  fea¬ 
tures: 

*  Horizontal  drum  minimizing 
cost  to  excavate  sump,  no  ro¬ 
tating  parts,  long  life. 

*  No  lubrication,  low  air  con¬ 
sumption,  not  easily  affected  by 
obrasive  material  such  as  mud. 
silt,  etc. 

*  High  lift  capacity.  Write  for 
data  today. 

Eslobllsbed  4gents  Wonted 


Fast,  Accurate, 
Economical  in 
Proportioning  Materials 

SchafFer  Poidometer  may  be  counted 
upon  to  step  up  output  and  to  main¬ 
tain  exactness  in  the  proportioning  ot 
materials  at  all  speeds.  Sturdily  buiH 
to  stand  up  under  the  fast  tempo  of 
wartime  production  its  use  assures 
both  accuracy  and  economy. 

If  you  haye  a  proportioning  problem — 
raw  or  finished  materials — write  tor 
Catalog  No.  7. 


SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER  CO 
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order  requires  periodic  inspection  of 
tires  every  5000  miles  or  60  days, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

ODT’s  order  is  the  most  drastic  step 
yet  taken  to  conserve  the  nation's 
stockpile  of  rubl)er  on  wheels.  It  is  the 
;l^•ency’s  intention  that  all  rubber-tired 
vehicles  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
tasks  necessary  to  war  or  essential 
civilian  re  ,uirements.  Forms  upon 
which  to  apply  for  certificates  will  be 
mailed  to  all  operators  whose  trucks 
have  been  tabulated  in  the  recent  com¬ 
mercial  vehicle  inventories.  They  are 
to  be  filed  at  local  ODT  (tllices. 


Cons'mstion  Equ'.pment 

WPB’s  ORDEK  L-196,  requiring 
registration  of  alt  used  construc¬ 
tion  eipiipment  and  continuing  reports 
of  shifts  in  the  work  to  which  it  is  as¬ 
signed,  is  a  first  step  toward  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  idle  machineiy  to  war  jobs. 
The  military  services  are  in  great  need 
of  heavy  construction  eciuipment  for 
such  jobs  as  the  Alaskan  highway,  can¬ 
tonments,  etc.,  and  it  is  expected  that 
equipment  turned  up  by  the  order 
which  is  not  being  used  for  essential 
purposes  will  be  diverted  to  places 
where  it  can  be  so  used. 

Mining  representatives  appealed  to 
WPB  for  exemption  from  the  order 
when  it  w’as  issued  early  in  September, 
but  were  turned  down  except  for  drills 
owned  by  mines  operating  under  P-56. 


Manganese  Developments 

Deposits  of  manganese  in  Maine 
are  now  being  explored  by  private 
interests.  In  a  broad  way,  the  de¬ 
posits  in  Maine  resemble  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  manganese  on  the  Cuyuna 
Range.  The  results  reported  to  date  are 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  make 
further  work  desirable. 

Also  on  the’  manganese  front,  in 
September  Metals  Reserve  Co.  con¬ 
tracted  with  International  Minerals  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  formerly  International 
Agricultural  Corp.,  to  mine  the  Cham¬ 
berlain,  S.  D.,  ore  and  to  work  out  a 
practical  process  to  concentrate  the 
nodules.  The  ore  assays  about  1  per- 
ce^rt  Mn  and  the  nodules,  a  low-grade 
carbonate,  run  about  16  percent.  The 
concentration  problem  is  one  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  nodules  from  the  contain¬ 
ing  shale.  Operations  are  not  yet  at 
full  scale.  The  plan  is  to  stockpile 
the  nodules  produced  at  Chamberlain 
as  a  reserve  supply. 


New  Tin  Project 

7\S  A  SUBJECT  of  conversation, 
Xx.  domestic  tin  production  remains 
in  the  first  rank.  Recently,  however, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  project  in  the 
Black  Hills  got  under  way,  surrounded 
by  a  great  fog  of  official  secrecy.  Prin¬ 
cipal  speculation  is  how  effectively  the 
tin-bearing  pegmatites  can  be  adapted 
to  extracting  tin  in  the  Ilomestake 


mill.  Many  informed  parties  ai’e  dubi¬ 
ous  that  the  Black  Hills  pegmatites 
will  lend  themselves  to  the  steady  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  tonnages  of  ore  of 
workable  tenor. 

News  "Fines" 

Senator  Murray,  of  Montana,  has 
introduced  legislation  to  relieve  mine 
owners,  whose  operations  are  forced 
to  shut  down  because  of  war  restric¬ 
tions,  from  repossession  sales  growing 
out  of  failure  to  continue  regular  con¬ 
tract  payments.  The  bill  would  author¬ 
ize  courts  to  suspend  or  readjust  the 
payments  to  prevent  eviction. 

WLB  has  adopted  a  far-reaching 
))olicy  of  “equal  pay  for  equal  work’' 
for  women  employees  in  war  industries 
— a  decision  of  intei’est  to  mine  oper¬ 
ators  at  a  time  when  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  experiment  with  female  help 
in  new  jobs.  The  decision,  unanimous, 
applied  to  a  dispute  involving  7,600 
employees  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturin*.>'  Co.  of  Providence, 
R.  1. 


(Co)itinKe(l  from  page  7‘2) 

KARL  BERNSON 

An  Appreciation 

Karl  J.  B.  Bcmiisoii,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  struck  by  a  truck  and  instantly 
killed  on  Aug.  24  while  entering  liis  car 
on  a  highway  in  Stockton,  Calif.  He  was 
on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  Bernson  was  born  on  March  4, 
1807,  in  Gotegorg  (Gothenberg) ,  Sweden. 
He  studied  architecture  and  engineering 
in  Sweden  and  left  his  native  city  for  the 
United  States  when  21.  Coming  West  he 
became  a  millwright  in  the  construction 
of  sampling  and  concentrating  mills  in 
Xevada  and  Utah. 

In  1912  he  became  associated  with 
John  M.  Callow,  Ernest  Gayford,  and  C. 
K.  Chaffin  as  a  director  in  the  General 
Engineering  Co.  As  designing  and  con¬ 
struction  engineer  for  their  organization 
he  built  numerous  mills  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  plants  throughout  the  West,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Canada, 
Mc.xico,  and  .Spain.  Mr.  Bernson  retired 
from  active  duty  in  19.37  and  had  siient 
part  of  his  time  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where 
lie  was  resident  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Karl  Bernson  won  a  wide  and  lasting 
respect  for  his  outstanding  ability,  his 
diligence,  and  his  integrity.  As  his 
nephew  I  enjoyed  his  close  association 
and  know  that  nothing  touched  him  so 
deeply  as  a  good  deed  rendered  to  a 
fellow  man.  Throughout  his  life  he  ex¬ 
emplified  the  good  Samaritan.  He  as¬ 
sisted  many  in  their  ambition  to  attain 
higher  learning.  His  family  has  lost  a 
kind,  most  generous,  and  beloved  father. 

His  wife,  Ingeborg  Eagergren  Bernson, 
died  Sept.  28,  1941. 

E.  Clarence  Peterson, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charles  D.  Kaeding,  mining  engineer 
and  geologist,  widely  known  and  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  a  consultant  and  adviser,  died  on 
Sept.  !)  in  Toronto  at  the  age  of  (il. 
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